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CHAPTER I 


J^hire ,s a ruby mine hidden in the heart of 
c mountains near a remote little city of Central 
to European travelled; and the 
treasure bdongs to the two chief 
euar^^ P^^te, and has been carefully 

V . *"any generations, handed down 
,1 , tnen from father to son ; and often 

thudren of these two families have married, 
ft nont of the women ever learned the way to the 
h ''k tethers, or their brothers, or their 

‘iSowds, none excepftng one only, and her name 
Barala, which may perhaps mean ‘Blessed’; 
hut no blessing came to her when she was born. 
She Was much whiter and much more beautiful 
than the other girls of the little Tartar city ; her 
race was oval like an ostrich e^, her skin s-ras as 
the cream that rises on sheep’s milk at evening, 
and her eyes were like the ro<J.vpf Peace in the 
Valley of Dark Moons?'' JSt also was a 
slender piliar.ofJvoTT ' ner ankle she 

could mak-* ' ‘ ^ccond finger ; 
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When >hc tva» in her jcvcnteenth year a 
traveller came to the little eifjr, whn rof like 
her own people ; he ttat Rooilljr to tec, and her 
<n‘cs were troubled by the sight of him, at the 
I’oolj of Peace arc darkenc^i when the cloudt lie 
on the mountain-iopt and sleep aH day ; for the 
stranger tvas tall and very (xir, and hii b«ftJ was 
like spun gold, and he feared neither man nor 
ewl spirit, going about alone by diy and night. 
Furthermore^ he was a great phyaicun, ami pos- 
sessed a small book, about the size of a man's 
hand, in which svas conoinetl all the knowledge 
of the world. By means of this book, and three 
small btrttofti that tasted of mingled salt and 
sugar, he cured Baraka's father of a mighty pin 
in the midriff which had tormented him a whole 
week. He brought with him also a written letter 
from a holy man to the chiefs of the town ; there- 
fore they did not kill him, though he had a good 
Mauser revolver svith ammunition, worth much 
money, and other things useful to believers. 

Satan entered the heart of Baraka, and she 
loved the traveller who dwelt in her fatlier’s 
house, for she sras not blessed ; and she stood 
before him in the way when he went out, and 
when he returned she was sitting at the door 
svatching, and she took care to show her cream- 
white arm, and her slender ankle, and even her 
beautiful face when neither her father nor her 
mother was near. But be saw little and cared 
less, and yns as grave as her father and the other 
greybeards of the town. 

When she perceived that be was not moved by 
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the sight of her, she watched him more closely f 
for she said in her girl’s heart that the eyes that 
are blind to a beautiim woman see one of three 
things ; gold, or power, or heaven ; but her sight 
was fixed only on him. Then her throat was 
dry, her heart fluttered in her maiden breast like 
a frightened bird, and sometimes, when she 
would have tried to speak, she felt as if her 
tongue were broken and useless ; the fire ran 
lightly along her delicate body, her eyes saw 
nothing dearly, and a strange rushing sound 
filled her ears ; and then, all at once, a fine dew 
wet her forehead and cooled it, and she trembled 
all over and was as pale as death — like Sappho, 
when a certain god-like man was near. Yet the 
stranger saw nothing, and his lock was bright and 
cold as a winter's morning in the mountains. 

Almost every day he went out and climbed 
the foot-hills alone, and when the suo was lower- 
ing he came back bringing herbs and flowers, 
which he dried carefully and spread between 
leaves of grey paper in a large book ; and he 
wrote spells beside them in an unknown tongue, 
so that no one dared to touch the book when he 
went out, lest the genii should wake and come 
out from between the pages, to blind the curious 
and strike die gossips dumb, and cast a leprosy 
on the thief. 

At night he lay on the roof of the fore-house 
beside the gate of the court, because it was cool 
there. Baraka came to him, before midnight, 
when her mother was in a deep sleep ; she knelt 
at his side while he dept in the starlight, and she 
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When «hc trat in h<T seventeenth year s 
traveller came to the little eitr, who was rot like 
her twn people ; he was prwxlljr to »ce, and her 
cj-cs were troubJetJ bj- the sr^ht o( him, as the 
I’ools of I’cjce are tbrJceneil when the cIouJs lie 
on the mnuntajn*tnjn an»5 sleep all daf ; for the 
stranger was tall and verjr Oir, and his bean! was 
like spun gold, ami he fcarcsl neither run nor 
esnl spirit, going about alone bjr day and night. 
Furthermore, he seas a great phpsicun, and pos- 
sessed a small book, about the sire of a nun’s 
hand, in which itas contained all the knowledge 
of the world. Bp means of this book, and three 
small buttons that tasted of mingled salt and 
sugar, he cured Baraka’s father of a mighty pain 
in the midriff which had tormented him a whole 
week. He brought with him also a ssritten letter 
from a holy man to the chiefs of the town ; there- 
fore they (lid not kill him, though he had a good 
Mauser revolver ssith ammunition, worth much 
moncj’, and other things useful to believers. 

Satan entered the heart of Baraka, and she 
loved the traveller who dwelt in her father's 
house, for she was not blessed ; and she stood 
before him in the way when he went out, and 
when he returned she was sitting at the door 
•watching, and she took care to show her cream- 
white arm, and her slender ankle, and even her 
beautiful face when neither her father nor her 
mother was near. But he saw little and cared 
less, and was as grave as her father and the other 
gTCTbeards of the town. 

When she perceived that he was not moved by 
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the sight of her, she VTatched him more closely ; 
for she said in her girVs heart that the eyes that 
are blind to a beautiful woman see one of three 
things i gold, or power, ot heaven ; but her sight 
was fixed oidy on him. Then her throat vfa.s 
dry, her heart fluttered in her maiden breast like 
a frightened bird, and sometimes, when she 
would have tried to speak, she felt as if her 
tongue were broken and useless ; the fire ran 
lightly along her delicate body, her eyes saw 
nothing clearly, and a strange rushing sound 
filled her ears j and then, all at once, a fine dew 
wet her forehead and cooled it, and she trembled 
all over and was as pale as death->)ike Sappho, 
when a certain god-like man was near. Yet the 
stranger saw nothing, and his look was bright and 
cold as a winter's morning in the mountains. 

Almost every day he went out and climbed 
the foot*hills alone, and when the sun was lower- 
ing he came back bringing herbs and flowers, 
which he dried carefully and spread between 
leaves of grey paper in a large book ; and he 
wrote spells beside them in an unknown tongue, 
so that no one dared to touch the book when he 
went out, lest the genii should wake and come 
out from between the pages, to blind the curious 
and strike the gosrips dumb, and cast a leprosy 
on the tWef. 

At night he lay on the roof of the fore-house 
beside the gate of the cour^ because it was cool 
there. Baraka amc to him, before midnight, 
when her mother was in a deep sleep ; she knelt 
at bis side while he tHept in the starlight, and she 
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V> hen »hc vnt in her ?cirtt\Wtn*.h ynr i 
trtwllcr came Co fhc litctc c${f, «ho wai rot like 
her own people ; he trai gooiily to see, and her 
cj’M were troubieii |iy the u^hc of him, at the 
I’oolt of Peace arc tUrkenoi when Che clouJt lie 
on the mounrain-topt and ilcq> all tla^' ; for the 
stranger oat tall and very fi:f, and hit b«fd was 
like spun gold, and he feared neither man nor 
evil spirit, going about alone by da^* and night. 
Furthermore, he teas a great phyticun, and pot- 
setsed a small book, al»ut the size of a man** 
hand, in which was conu'med all the knowledge 
of the world. By means of chit book, and three 
small buttons that tasted of mingled salt and 
sugar, he cured Baraka s father of a mighty rain 
in the midriff which had tormented him a wnole 
week. He brought with him also a written letter 
from a hoh- man to the chiefs of the town ; there- 
fore they did not kill him, though he had a good 
Mauser revolver with ammunition, worth much 
money, and other thit^ useful to believers. 

Satan entered the heart of Baraka, and she 
loved the traveller who dwell in her father’s 
house, for she was not blessed ; and she stood 
before him in the way when he went out, and 
when he returned she was sitting at the door 
watching, and she took arc to show her cream- 
white arm, and her sl«jder ankle, and even her 
beautiful face wh<m neither her father nor her 
mother was near. But he saw little and cared 
less, and was as grave as her father and the other 
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the sight of her, she watdjcd him more closely ; 
for she said in her girl’s heart that the eyes that 
are blind to a beautiml woman see one of three 
things : gold, or power, or heaven ; but her sight 
was fixed only on him. Then her throat was 
dry, her heart fluttered in her maiden breast like 
a frightened bird, and sometimes, when she 
would have tried to speak, she felt as if her 
tongue were broken and useless ; the fire ran 
lightly along her delicate body, her eyes saw 
nothing clearly, and a strange rushing sound 
filled her ears ; and then, all at once, a fine dew 
wet her forehead and cooled it, and she trembled 
all over and was as pale as death-~-like Sappho, 
when a certain eod-like man was near. Yet the 
stranger saw nothing, and his look was bright and 
cold as a winter’s morning in the mountains. 

Almost every day he went out and climbed 
the foot-hills alone, and when the sun was lower- 
ing he came back bringing herbs and flowers, 
which he dried carefully and spread between 
leaves of grey paper in a large book ; and he 
wrote spells beside them in an unknown tongue, 
so that no one dared to touch the book when he 
went out, lest the genii should wake and come 
out from between the pages, to blind the curious 
and strike the gossips dumb, and cast a leprosy 
on the thief. 

At night he lay on the roof of the fore-house 
beside the gate of the court, because it was cool 
there. Baraka came to him, before midnight, 
when her mother was in a deep sleep ; she knelt 
at his ride while he slept in the starlight, and she 
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^Yhcn she in her jcvenfcenfh year a 
traveller eamc to the little cltj', who was not like 
her own (*cT>p!c ; he wai Rondly to %ce, and her 
eyes were trouhlctl hy the itchi of htm, as the 
I'ools of IVacc arc ditkenn! when the elouit lie 
on the mountain-tops and sleep all day ; for the 
stranger was tall and very fair, and his beard was 
like spun gold, and he feared neither man nor 
evil spirit, going aliout alone 1^ day and night. 
Furthermore, he tras a great physican, and pos- 
sessed a small bc»k, about the sire cf a man's 
hand, in which teas contained all the knowledge 
of the world. Dy means of this twok, and three 
small buttons that tasted of mingled salt and 
sugar, he cured Bankas fathcrof a mighty pain 
in the midrilT which had tormented him a whole 
week. He brought with him also a \mttcn letter 
from a holy man to the chiefs of the town ; there- 
fore they did not kill him, though he had a good 
Mauser revolver with ammunition, worth much 
money, and other things useful to believers. 

Satan entered the heart of Baraka, and she 
loved the traveller who dwelt in her father's 
house, for she was not blessed ; and she stood 
before him in the way when he went out, and 
when he returned she svas sitting at the door 
watching, and she took care to show her cream- 
white arm, and her slender ankle, and even her 
beautiful face when neither her father nor her 
mother was near. But he saw little and cared 
Jess, and svas as grave as her fither and the other 
greybeards of the town. 

When she perceived that he was not moved by 
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the sight of her, she watched him more closely ; 
for she said in her girf’s heart that the eyes that 
are blind to a beautinil woman see one of three 
things ; gold, or power, or heaven ; but her sight 
was fixed only on him. Then her throat was 
dry, her heart fluttered in her maiden breast like 
a frightened bird, and sometimes, when she 
would have tried to speak, she felt as if her 
tongue were broken and useless ; the fire ran 
lightly along her delicate body, her eyes saw 
nothing clearly, and a strange rushing sound 
filled her cars ; and then, all at once, a fine dew 
wet her forehead and cooled it, and she trembled 
all over and was as pale as death— like Sappho, 
when a certain god>Lke man was near. Yet the 
stranger saw nothing, and his look was bright and 
cold as a winter’s morning in the mountains. 

Almost every day he went out and climbed 
the foot-hills alone, and when the sun was lower- 
ing he came back bringing herbs and flowers, 
wmch he dried carefully and spread between 
leaves of grey paper in a large book ; and he 
wrote spells beside them in an unknown tongue, 
so that no one dared to touch the book when he 
went out, lest the genii should wake and come 
out from between the pages, to blind the curious 
and strike the gossips dumb, and cast a leprosy 
on the thief. 

At night he lay on the roof of the fore-house 
beside the gale of the court, because it was cool 
there. Baraka came to him, before midnight, 
when her mother was in a deep sleep ; she knelt 
« his side while he sl^ in the stsrl^ht, and she 
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When she was in her seventeenth fear a 
travelier came to the little citf, who was not like 
her own people ; he was goodly to see, and her 
eyes were troubled by the sight of him, as the 
Pools of Peace arc darkened when the clouds lie 
on the mountain-tops and sleep all day ; for the 
stranger was tall and very lair, and his beard was 
like spun gold, and he feared neither man nor 
evil spirit, going about alone by day and night. 
Furthermore, he was a great physician, and pos- 
sessed a small book, atout the size of a man’s 
hand, in which was contained all the knowledge 
of the world. By means of this book, and three 
small buttons that tasted of mingled salt and 
sugar, he cured Baraka’s father of a mighty pin 
in the midriff which had tormented him a whole 
week. He brought with him also a written letter 
from a holy man to the chiefs of the town ; there- 
fore they aid not kill him, though he had a good 
Mauser revolver with ammunition, worth much 
monc)’, and other things useful to believers. 

Satan entered the heart of Baraka, and she 
loved the traveller who dwelt in her father’s 
house, for she was not blessed ; and she stood 
before him in the way when he went out, and 
when he returned she was sitting at the door 
watching, and she took care to show her cream- 
white arm, and her slender ankle, and even her 
beautiful face when neither her father nor her 
mother was near. But he saw little and cared 
less, and was as grave as her father and the other 
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the sight of her, she watch^ him more closely ; 
for she said in her girl’s heart that the eyes that 
are blind to a beautiful woman see one of three 
things ; gold, or power, or heaven ; but her sight 
was fixed only on him. Then her throat was 
dry, her heart fluttered in her maiden breast like 
a frightened bird, and sometimes, when she 
would have tried to speak, she felt as if her 
tongue were broken and useless ; the fire ran 
lightly along her delicate body, her eyes saw 
nothing clearly, and a strange rushing sound 
filled her ears ; and then, all at once, a fine dew 
wet her forehead and cooled it, and she trembled 
all over and was as pale as death— -like Sappho, 
•when a certain god-like man was near. Yet the 
stranger saw nothing, and his look was bright and 
cold as a winter's morning in the mountains. 

Almost every day he went out and climbed 
the foot-hills alone, and when the sun was lower- 
ing he came back bringing herbs and flowers, 
which he dried carefully and spread between 
leaves of grey paper in a lajgc book ; and he 
wrote spells beside them in an unknown tongue, 
so that no one dared to touch the book when he 
went out, lest the genii should wake and come 
out from between the pages, to blind the curious 
and strike the gossips dum^ and cast a leprosy 
on the thief. 

At night he lay on the roof of the fore-house 
beside the gate of the court, because it was cool 
there. Baraka came to him, before midnight, 
when her mother was in a deep sleep ; she knelt 
at his side while he slept in the starlight, and she 
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laM her head beside his» on the lacJc that was h)i 
pillow, and for a little while she was happj^, being 
near him, though he did not know she was there. 
But presently she remembered that her mother 
might wake and call her, and she sooke very 
softl)% close to his ear, fearing greatly lest he 
should start from his sleep and cry out. 

‘ The ruby mine » not far off,’ she said. 
‘ 1 know the secret place. Robies 1 Rubies 1 
Rubies 1 You shall have as many as you can 
earn' of the blood-red rubies \ * 

He opened his eyes, and even in the starlight 
they were bright and cold. She stroked his hand 
softly and then pressed it a little. 

‘ Come with me and you shall know the great 
secret,’ she whispered. * You shall fill this sack 
that is under your head, and then you shall oke 
me with you to Egypt, and we will live in a 
marble palace and nave many slaves, and be 
always together. For you sviu alwap remember 
that it was Baraka who showed you where the 
rubies were, and even when you are tired of her 
you will treat her kindly and feed her with fig 
paste and fit quails, such as I hear they have in 
the south all winter, and Frank rice, and coffee 
that has been picked over, bean by bean, for the 
great men.’ 

She said all this in a whisper, stroking his 
hand ; and while she whispered he smiled in his 
great golden beard that seemed as silvery in the 
starlight as her filher's. 

* That is women’s talk,* he answered. * Who 
has seen mines of rubies? and if you know 
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where they are, why should you show them to 
me ? You are betrothed. If you had know- 
ledge of hidden treasures you would keep it for 
your husband. This is some trick to destroy 
me.’ 

‘ May these hands wither to the wrists if a hair 
of your head be harmed through me,’ she answered ; 
and as she knelt beside him, the two little hands 
held his ftice towards her very tenderly, and then 
one of them smoothed the Aick hair back from 
his forehead. 

‘You are betrothed,* he repeated, ‘and I am 
your lather’s guest. Shall I betray him ? ’ 

‘ I care no&itig, neither for lather, nor mother, 
nor brothers, nor betrothed,’ Baraka answered. 

* I will give you the riches of Solomon if you will 
take me, for I will have no other man.' 

* There are no rubies,’ said the stranger. ‘ Show 
them to me and I will believe.’ 

The girl laughed very low. 

* Did 1 not know you for a man of little faith ? ’ 
she asked. ‘ I have shown you my arm from the 
wrist to the shoulder. Is it not hke the tusk of 
a young elephant ? Yet you have not believed. 
1 have shown you my anUcs, and you have seen 
me span them with my fingers as 1 sat at the door, 
yet you believed not. I have unveiled my fiice, 
which it is a shame to do, but you could not 
believe. I have come to you in the starlight 
when you were asleep, and sdll you have no faith 
that 1 love you, though I shJl be cast out to 
Mrish If 1 am found here. But I will give you a 
little handful of rubies, and you will believe, and 
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take me, when I have ihown fou where you mif 
get thousanii* like them,* 

She took from her neck a Hg of antelope-skin, 
no larger than her cloicti hanti, and pave it to him 
with the thin thong by which it had hunp. 

‘ When you have seen them in the'sun you 
will want others,' she said. *1 will take you to 
the place, and when you have filled your sack with 
them you will love me enough to take me away* 
It is not far to the place. In two hours we c»n 

f ) and come. To-morrow night, about this tim^ 
will wake you again. It will not be safe to un- 
bar the door, so you must let me down from thi* 
roof by a camel rope, and then follow me.' 

"When Baraka teas gone the stranger sat up cjn 
his carpet and opened the small bag to feel the 
stones, for he knetv that he could harilly see them 
in the starlight *, but even the touch and the 
weight told him something, and he guessed that 
the girl had not tried to deceive him childishly 
with bits of glass. Though the bag had been in 
her bosom, and the weather was hot, the stones 
were as cold as jade ; and moreover he felt their 
shape and knew at once that they might really b« 
rough rubies, for he wus well versed »n the know- 
ledge of precious stones. 

When the day began to dawn he went down 
from the roof to the common room of the forc^ 
house, where guests were quartered, yet although 
there was no other stranger chm he would not 
take the bag from his neck to examine the stones, 
lest some one should be watching him from a 
place of hiding ; but afterwards, when he was 
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alone in the foot-hills and out of sight of the town, 
searching as usual for new plants and herbs, he 
crept into a low cave at noon, and sat down just 
inside the entrance, so that he could see any one 
coming while still a long wajr offj and there he 
emptied the contents of the little leathern v.’allet 
into his hand, and saw that Baraka had not 
deceived him ; and as he looked closely at the 
stones in the strong light at the entrance of the 
cave, the ted of the rubies was reflected in the 
blue of his bright eyes, and made a little purple 
glare In them that would have friehtened Banka ( 
and he smiled behind his great ytUow beard. 

He took from an inner pocket a folded sheet 
on which a map was traced m bbek and green ink, 
much corrected and extended in pencil ; and he 
studied the map thoughtfuUy in the cave while the 

G eat heat of the day bsted ; but the lines that 
s eye followed did not lead towards Persia, 
Palestine, and Egypt, where Baraka wished to live 
with him in a marble palace and eat fat quails 
and fig paste. 

She came to him again that night on the roof, 
bringing with her a small bundle, tightly rolled 
and well tied up. He wrapped his blanket round 
her body, and brought it op under her arms so 
that the rope should not hurt her when her weight 
came upon it, and so he let her down over the 
edge or the roof to the ground, and threw the 
rope after lier ; and he let himsdf over, holding 
by his hands, so that when he was hanging at the 
full length of his long arms he had only a few 
feet to drop, for he was very toll and the fore- 
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ise was not high, and he wished to take the 
s ^?ith him. 

Baraka's house was at the h«d of the town, 
ards the foot>hills ; every one was sleeping, and 
e was no moon. She followed the stony 
;p-track that struck into the hills only a few 
dred paces from the last homes, and the 
tiger followed her closely. He had his sack 
lis shoulder, his book of plants and herbs was 
g behind him by a stra^ and in his pockets 
lad all the money he earned for hU travels and 
letters to the chiefo, and a weapon ; but he 
left all his other belongings, judging them to 
if no value compared with a camd-bag full of 
cs, and only a hindrance, since he would have 
•avcl far on foot before daylight, by dangerous 
s. 

rhe girl trod lightly and walked last, and as 
man followed in her footsteps he marked the 
, turn by turn, and often looked up at the 
overhwd as men do who are accustomed to 
ncying alone in desert places. For some time 
ka led him through little valleys he had often 
rrsed, and along hillsides familiar to him, and 
St she entered a narrow ravine which he had 
followed to its head, where he had found 
it ended abruptly in a^ high wall of rock, at 
bot of which tnere was' a clear pool that did 
overflow. It was darker in the gorge, but 
xicks were almost white, so that it was quite 
ible to see the way by the faint light. 

Tie man and the girt stood before the poo! ; 
itiU water reflected the stars. 
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‘This is the place,’ Baraka said. ‘ Do you see 
anything ? ’ 

‘ I sec water and a wall of rock,’ the man 
answered. *I have been here alone by day. 

I know this pbce. There «s nothing here, and 
there is no way up the walL’ 

Baraka laughed softly. 

‘ The secret could not have been kept by my 
lathers for fourteen generations if it were so easy 
to find out,’ she stud, ‘The way is not easy, but 
I know it.’ 

* Lead,’ replied the traveller. ‘ 1 will follow.* 

* No,’ returned the girl. * 1 will go a little way 
down the gorge and watch, while you go in.’ 

The mm did not trust her. How could he 
tell but that she had brought him to an ambush 
where he was to be murder^ for the sake of his 
money and his good weapon ? The rubies were 
teal, so fat as he could tell, but they might be 
only a bait. He shook his head. 

‘Usten.’said Baraka. ‘At the other side of 
the pool there is a place where the water from this 
spring flows away under the rock. That is the 
^sage.' 

* I have seen the entrance,' answered the 
traveller. * It is co small that a dog could not 
swim through it.* 

'It looks so. But it is so deep that one can 
walk through it easily, with one's head above 
water. It is not more than fifty steps long. 
That is how I found it, for one day I wandered 
here ilone in the morning for shade, when the air 
was like fire ; and being alone I bathed in the 
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clear pool to cool myself, and I found the way 
and brought haeJe the atones, tfhich 1 have hidden 
ever since. For if my iather and brothers know 
that 1 have seen the treasure they will surely kill 
me, because the women must never learn the 
secret. You see,’ she laughed a little, *I am the 
first of us who has known it, since many genera- 
tions, and 1 have already betrayed it to you I 
They arc quite right to kill us when we find it 
out i’ 

‘This is an idle tale,’ said the traveller. ‘Go 
into the pool before me and 1 will believe and 
follow you under the rock. 1 will not go and 
leave )'ou here.' 

* You are not very brave, though you are so 
handsome I If they come and find me here, they 
tvill kill me first.’ 

‘You say it, but I do not believe it. I think 
there is a deep hole in the passive and that I shall 
slip into it and be drowned, tor no man could 
swim in such a place. I have but one life, and 1 
do not care to lose it in a water-rat's trap. You 
must go in and lead the way if you wish me to 
trust you/ 

Baraka hesitated and looked at him. 

‘ How can I do this be/bre you ? ’ she asked. 

‘ I will not go alone,' the man answered, for he 
suspected foul play. * Do as you will.’ 

The girl look from her head the large cotton 
cloth OTth which she veiled herself, and folded it 
and laid it down on the rock by the pool ; then 
she let her outer tunic of thin white woollen fall 
to the ground round her feet and stepped out of it. 
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and folded it also, and laid it beside her veil, and 
■she stood up tall and straight as a young Egyptian 
godddss in. the starl^ht» clothed only in the plain 
shirt without sleeves which the women or her 
country wear night and day; and the traveller 
saw her cream-white arms near him in the soft 
gloom, and heard her slip off her light shoes. 

will go before you,’ she said; and she 
stepped into the pool and walked slowly through 
the water. 

The traveller followed her as he was, for he was 
unwilling to leave behind him anything he valued, 
and what he had was mostly in the pockets of his 
coat, and could not be mudv hurt by water. 
Even his pressed herbs and flowers would di^ 
again, his cartridges were quite waterproof, his 
letters were in an impervious case, and his monev 
was in coin. When he entered the pool he took 
his revolver from its place and held it above 
the water in front of him as he went on. With 
his other hand he carried the sack he bad brought, 
which was one of those that are made of Bokhara 
carpet and are meant to sling on a camel. 

Baraka was almost up to her neck in the water 
when she reached the other side of the pool ; a 
moment later she disappeared under the rock, and 
the traveller bent his knees to shorten himself, 
for there was only room for his head above the 
surface, and he held up his revolver before his 
' face to keep the weapon dry, and also to feel hb 
way, lest he should strike against any jutting 
projection of the stone and hurt himsel*. He 
..1 counted the steps he took, and node them 
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s nearly as possible of equal length. He* 
hat he was walking on perfectly smooth sa 
nto which his heavily shod ftet sank a very lit 
rhere was plenty of air, for the gentle drau 
allowed him from the entrance and chilled the b 
f his neck, which had got wet ; yet it seemed h 
5 breathe, and as he made his way forward 
nagination pictured the death he must die if 
3ck should fall in behind him. He was g 
ut the faint odour of Baraka’s wet hair came 
is nostrils in the thick darkness, and it was vi 
leasant to hear her voice when she spoke at las 
‘ It is not for,’ she said quietly. ‘ I begin 
:e the starlight on the water.’ 

The passage did not widen or ^row higher 
went on. If it had been dry, it would ha 
een a commodious cave, open at each end, wi 
: the bottom and narrowing to a sharp an{ 
>ove. But the pool was f<m by a spring that 
ever failed nor even ebbed, though it must 
imciimes luve overflowed down the ravine 
irough which the two had reached the pool. 

They came out from under the rock at last, 
id were in the refreshing outer air. The still 
ater widened almost to a circle, a tiny lake at 
ic bottom of a sort of crater of white stone that 
'Uected and concentrated the dim /ighf. On two 
les there were little crescent beaches of snow* 
Kite sand, that gleamed like silver. TTie 
ivcllcr looked about him and upward to sec 
there were any way of climbing up ; but as far 
he could make out in the half-darkness the 
rep rock was as smooth as if it had been cut 
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with tools, and it sloped away at a sharp angle 
like the sides of a funnel. 

" Baraka went up towards the right, and the 
bottom shrived, so that presently the water was 
down to her waist, and then she stood still and 
pointed to a dark hollow just above the little 
beach. Her wet garment clung to her, and with 
her left hand she began to wring the water from 
her hair behind her head. 

‘ The rubies are there,’ she said, ‘ thousands 
upon thousands of them. Fill the sack quickly, 
but do not take more than you can carry, for they 
are very heavy.’ 

The traveller waded out upon the beach, and 
the water from his clothes ran down in small 
rivulets and made little round holes in the white 
sand. He put down hts revolver in a dry place, 
and both his hands felt for the precious stones in 
the shadowy hollow, loosening small fragments of 
a sort of brittle crust in which they seemed to be 
clustered. 

‘You cannot choose,' Baraka said, 'for you 
cannot see, but I have been here by daylight and 
have seen. The largest are on the left side of the 
hollow, near the top.’ 

By the stars the traveUer could see the pieces 
a little, as he brought them out, for the white 
rocks collected the light ; he could see many dark 
crystals, but as to what they were he had to trust 
the girl. 

‘Do not take more than you can carry,’ she 
repeated, ‘ for you must not throw them away to 
lighten ^e burden.’ 
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* You can cany some of them,’ answered the 
traveller. 

He broke up the crust of crystals with a small 
geologist's hammer and tore them out like a mad- 
man, and his hands were bleeding, for though he 
was a philosopher the thirst for wealth had come 
upon him when he felt the riches of empires in 
his grasp, and the time was short ; and although he 
knew that he might some day come back with 
irmed men to protect him, and workmen to help 
him, he knew also that to do this he must share 
the secret with the over-lord of that wild country, 
3nd that his portion might be the loss of his 
head. So he tore at the ruby crust with all 
his might, and as he was very strong, he broke 
3Ut great pieces at once. 

‘We cannot carry more than that, both of us 
together,’ said Barakaj though she judged more 
by the sound of his work then by what she could 
Bce. 

He lifted the sack with both his hands, and he 
knew by its weight that she was right. Under 
the water it would be easy enough to carry, 
hut it would be a heavy load for a man to 
ihoulder. 

‘ Come,* Baraka said, ‘ I will go back first.' 

She moved down into the deeper water again, till 
it was up to her neck ; and feeling the way with 
her hands she went in once more under the rock, 
rhe traveller followed her cautiously, carrying the 
heavy sack under water with one hand and 
holding up his revolver with the other, to keep 
it dry. 
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‘ I begla to see the starUght on the water,’ 
Baraka said, just as before, when they had been 
going in. 

When she had spoken, she heard a heavy 
splash not far ofF, and the water in the sub- 
terranean channel rose suddenly and ran past her 
in short waves, three of which covered her mouth 
in quick succession and reached to her eyes, and 
almost to the top of her head, but sank again 
instantly ; and they passed her companion in the 
same way, wetting his weapon. 

‘ Go back,’ Baraka said, when she could speak ; 
'the rock is falling.’ 

The traveller turned as quickly as be could, 
and she came after him, gaining on him because 
he carried the heaw sack and wuld not move as 
fast as she. He feic his damn hair rising with 
fear, for he believed that, after all, she had brought 
him into a trap. They reached the opening and 
came out into the pool again. 

*You have brought me here to die,’ he said. 
‘ Your father and your brothers have shut up the 
entrance with great stones, and they wUI go up 
the mounUin and let themselves down from 
above with ropes and shoot me like a wolf in a 

E it-fall. But you shall die first, because you 
ave betrayed me.’ 

So he cocked his revolver and set the muaale 
a^itist her head, to kill her, holding her by her 
slender throat with his other hand ; tor they were 
in shallow water and he had dropped the sack in 
the pool. 

Baraka did not struggle or cry out 
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all his few belongings about him, he felt ready to 
meet fate. 

Baraka saw that he did not heed her, and was 
thinking. She came up out of the water very 
ilowly, and she modtsiljr loosened her wet 
garment from her, so that ti hung straight when 
she stood at the end of the beach, as far from the 
tras'dlcr as possible. She, also, sat down to dr)* 
herself : and there was silence for a long time. 

After half-an-hour the traveller rose and began 
to examine the rock, feding it with his hands 
wheirvet there was least shadow, as high as 
he could reach, to find if there was any foothold, 
though he was already sure that there was not. 

* There is no way out,’ Baraka sard at last. 

‘ I have been here by day. 1 have seen.’ 

‘They will let themselves down from above 
with ropes, dll they are near enough to shoot,’ the 
traveller answered. 

‘No,’ repUed Baraka. ‘They know that you 
have a good weapon, and they will not risk their 
lives. They will leave us here to starve. That 
is what they will do. It is our portion, and we 
shall die. It will be easy, for there is water, and 
when we are Imngry we can drink our fill.’ 

The traveller knew the people amongst whom 
he had wandered, and he did not marvel at the 
girl’s quiet tone ; but it chilled his blood, for he 
understood that she was in earnest ; and, more- 
over, she knew the plac^ and that there was no 
way out. 

‘ You said well that I had brought you here to 
lUe,’ she said presently, ‘but 1 did not know it, 
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therefore I muit !c»c my life iUo. ft ts my 
portion. Ccxj t>c rrabeil/ 

He was shamcji l>y her courage, for he Iov«i 
life well, sn<l he held hi* head down and said 
nothing ai he thought of what was to come. He 
knew that with plenty of pood water a man may 
live for two or three weeks without food. He 
looked at the hlack pool in which he could not 
even see the reflections of the sUrs as he sat, 
because the opening abos*e was not very wde, 
and he ^vas low down, a good way from the 
water's edge. It seemed a ^od way, but perhaps 
it was not more than three yards. 

*You will die first,* l^raka said dreamily. 
*you arc not as we are, you cannot live so long 
without food.' 

The taveller wondered if she were right, but 
he said nothing. 

‘ If we had got out with the treasure,* continued 
Baraka, *you would have lovxd me for it, bcause 
you would have been the greatest man in the world 
through me. But now, because we must die, you 
hate me. 1 understand. If you do not kill me 
you will die first ; and when you are dead I shall 
kiss you many times, till I die also- It will be 
very easy. I am not afraid.' 

The man sat quite still and looked at the dark 
streak by the edge of the pool where the water 
had wet it when the felling boulder outside had 
sent in little waves. He could see it distinctly. 
Again there was silence for a long time. Now 
and then Baraka loosened her only garment about 
her as she sat, so that it might dry more quickly ; 
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and she quietly wrung out her thick black hair 
and shook it over her shoulders to dry it too, and 
stuck her two silver pins into the sand beside her. 

Still the traveller sat with bent head, gazing at 
the edge of the pool. His hands were quite dry 
now, and he slowly rubbed the clinging moisture 
from his revolver. Some men would have been 
thinking, in such a plight, that if starving were 
too hard to bear, a bullet would shorten their 
sufferings in the end ; but this man was very full 
of life, and the love of life, and while he lived he 
would hope. 

He still watched the same dark streak where 
the sand was wet ; he had not realised that he 
had been so far from it till then, but by looking 
at it a long time in the starlight his sight had 
'probably grown tired, so that he no longer saw it 
distinctly. He rrised himself a little on his hands 
and pushed himself down till it was quite clearly 
visible again, and he looked at the rock opposite 
and up to the stars again, to rest his eyes. He 
was not more than a yard from the water now. 

The place was very quiet. From far above a 
slight draught of air descended, warm from the 
rocks that liad been heated all day in the sun. 
But there was no sound except when Baraka 
moved a little. 

Presently she did not move any more, and 
when the traveller looked he saw that she was 
curled up on the sand, as Eastern women lie 
when they sleep, and her head rested on her 
hand; for her garment was dry now, and she 
was drowsy after the walk and the effort she Hd 
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made. Besides, since there was no escape from 
death, and as the man did not love her, she might 
as well sleep if she could. He knew those people 
and understood ; and he did not care, or perhaps 
he also was glad. He was a man who could onij 
have one thought at a time. When he had left 
the house of Baraka’s fiithcr he had been thinking 
only of the rubies, but now that he was in danger 
of his life he could think only of saving it, if there 
were any way. A woman could never be anything 
but a toy to him, and he could not play with to« 
while death was looking over his shoulder. He 
V7as either too big for that, or too little ; every 
man will decide which it was according to his own 
measure. But Baraka, who had not ^en taught 
to think of her soul nor to fear death, went quietly 
to sleep now that she was quite sure that the traveller 
would not love her. 

He had been certain of the distance between 
his feet and the water's edge as he sat 5 it had 
been a yard at the most. But now it was more ; 
he was sure that it was a yard and a half at the 
least. He rubbed his eyes and looked hard at the 
dirk belt of wet sand, and it was twice as wide as it 
had been. The water was still running out some- 
where, but it was no longer running in, and in an 
hour or two the pool would be dry. The traveller 
was something of an engineer, and understood 
sooner than an ordinary man could have done, 
that his enemies had intentionally stopped up the 
narrow entrance through which he had come, 
both to make his escape impossible and to hasten 
his end by depriving him of water. The fallen 
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boulder alone could not have kept out the over- 
flow of the spring cfFectuaHjr. They must have 
shovelled down masses of earth, with the plants 
that grew in it abundantly, and filled it with 
twining threadlike roots, and they must have 
skilfully forced quantities of the stuff into the 
openings all round the big stone, making a regular 
dam against the spring, which would soon run 
down in the opposite direction. They knew, of 
course, that Baraka had led him to the place and 
had gone In with him, for she had left all her 
outer garments outside, and they meant that she 
should die also, with her secret. In a week, or a 
fortnight, or a month, they would come and dig 
away the dam and pry the boulder aside, and 
would get in and find the white bones of the two 
on the sand, after the vultures had picked them 
clean ; and they would take the traveller's good 
revolver, and his money. 

He thought of all these things as he sat there 
in the dim Vight, and watched the slow receding 
of the water-line, and listened to the girl's sort 
and regular breathing. There was no death in 
her dream, as she slept away the last hours of the 
night, though there might not be many more 
nights for her. He heard her breath, but he did 
not heed her, for the water was sinking before 
him, sinking away into the sand, now that it was 
no longer fed from the opening. 

He sat mofionlcss, and his thoughts ran madly 
from hope to despair and back again to hope. 
The water was going down, beyond question ; if it 
was merely draining Ksdf dirough the sand to some 
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ubtcnrancan channel, he was los^ but if it was 
owing away through any passage like the one 
y which he had entered, there was stili a chance of 
scape,— a very small chance. When death is at 
gate the tiniest loophole looks wide enough to 
rawl through. 

The surrace of the pool subsided, but there iras 

0 loophole ; and as the travcllcf watched, hope 
ink in his heart, like the water tn the hollow of 
le sand ; but Baraka slept on peacefully, curled 
p on her side like a little wild animal. When 
le pool was almost dry the traveller crept down 
> the edge and drank his fill, that he might not 
egin to thirst sooner than need be ; and just 
icn day dawned suddenly and the warm darkness 
ive way to a cold light in a few moments. 

Immediately, because it was day, Baraka 
retched herself on the sand and then sat up ; 
td when she saw what the traveller was doing 
le also went and drank as much as she could 
vallow, for she had understood why he was drink- 
ig as soon as she saw that the pool was nearly 
ry. When she could drink no more she looked 
p at the rocks high overhead, and they were 
ready white and red and yellow in the light of 
le risen sun; for in that country there is no 
:ry long time between dark night and broad day. 

Baraka sat down again, on the spot where she 
id slept, but she said nothing. The man was 
ying to dig a little hole in the wet sand with his 
mds, beyond the water that was still left, for 
trhaps he thought that if he could make a pit 

1 one side, some water would stay in it ; but 
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the sand ran together as soon as he moved it ; and 
presently, as he bent over, be felt that he vns 
sinking into it himsdf, and understood that it tras 
a sort of quicksand that would suck him down. 
He therefore threw himself flat on his back, 
stretching out his arms and legs, and, making 
movements as if he were swimming, he worked his 
way from the dangerous place till he was safe on 
the firm white beach again. He sat up then, and 
bent his head till his forehead pressed on his 
hands, and he shut his eyes to keep out the light 
of day. He had not slept, as Banka had, but he 
was not sleepy ; perhaps he would not be able to 
sleep a^n before the end came. Baraka watched 
him qmetly, for she understood that he despaired 
of life, and she wondered what he would do ; and, 
besides, he seemed to her the most beautiful man 
in the world, and she loved him, and she was 
going to die with him. 

It comforted her to think that no other woman 
could get him now. It was almost worth while 
to c^e for that alone ; (or she could not have 
borne that another woman should have him since 
he despised her, and if it had tome to pass she 
would have triM to kill that other. But there 
was no danger of such a thing now ; and he 
woidd die first, and she would kiss him many 
times when he was dead, and then she would 
die also. 

The pool was all gone by this time, leaving a 
funnel-shaped hallow in the sand where it had 
b^. If any water sfril leaked through from 
without it lost Hsdf under the sand, and the 
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in ami ihc prl were at the bottom of a great 
tural trclJ that tn» quire <{rjr. Jljrifca lortJenl 
I, anti the MW a vulture titttnt; in the lun on a 
rtnaclc, three hunilrrtl feet above her heatl. He 
julil sit there (ill the wat dead, for he knew 
lit wat coming ; then he would tpread hi* 
iig* a little ami let himtelf down awkwardtp, 
lf-fl)Mng and half-scrambling. When he had 
ished, he would sit and look at her bone* and 
ze, till he was able to flp away. 

Haraka thought of all this, but her face did not 
inge, and when she had once seen the vulture 
! aid not look at him again, but kept her eye* 
ed, without blinking, on her companion’s bCTt 
ad. To her he scemctl the most handsome 
in that had ever lived. There, beside him, lay 
I camel-bag, and in it there were rubies worth a 
igdom ; and Baraka was vety young and was 
(jsidered beautiful too, among the snld people 
whom she belonged. But her father had 
asen her name in an evU hour, for *hc was 
Iced not blessed, since she was to die so j-oung; 

J the man with the beard of spun gold and the 
ry white skin did not love her, and would not 
;n make pretence of loving, though for what was 
: of life she would have been almost satisfied 
:h that. 

The hours passed, and the sun rose higher in 
: sky and struck deeper into the shady well, till 
was almost overhead, and there was scarcely 
r shadow left. It became very hot and stifling, 
ause the passage through which the air had 
:cred with the water was shut up. Then the 



knew, fnr he hatl wandered much in dcwr», 
J had »ecn men po ma.l fc»r Uck of water. HU 
kIs felt red hot, the pullet were hammering at 
icmpici, and ht» tongue f’ceame *i hofit baketj 
.• ; he would have !)crne great pain fnr s time 
\ could have brought jlcep, for ihJa wa* much 
ie than pain, ami it made sleep jtnpoisiWe. 
trietl to take account of what he fcl4 fc”" he 
strong, and he was conscious that the heat of 
fever, and the throbbing in his arteries, and 
choking ilr)*ncss in his mouth and throat, 

: not real!)' his main sensations, but only 
ssories to it or consequences of it. The real 
rring was the crawng for the sight, the touch, 
the taste of water ; to see it alone would be a 
f, even if he were not allowed to drink, and 
ip his hands into a stream would be heaven 
gh he were not permitted to taste a drop, 
understood, in a strangely clear way, that 
suffered now was not, in the ordinary 
, his own self, that is, his nerves, but the 
cal composition of his body, which was being 
;grecs deprived of the one prime ingredient 
necessary than all others. He knew that 
ody was eight-tenths water, or thereabouts, 
ut this proportion was fast decreasing by the 
5S of thirst, and that what tormented him 
le unsettling of the hydrostatic balance which 
: requires and maintains where there is any 
f life in animals, plants, or stones ; for stones 
nd are not even temporarily dead till they 
Icined to the state of quicklime, or hydraulic 
t, or plaster of Paris ; and they come to life 
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with furiTu* vif3’fnccindt*:^1.rp I*c2i if tSry 
Jrr IrpUf^li?; cR.itart mih «tr# mJinlr , or 
thry rcfiin l^ic li »nr~ ita?e By il-Tw dr^rei « tht^ 
Iff rnrrfly cipo^fl to darrjpnc**. Th.c nin kric» 
iJiJl »»hil fiurt hin wa» thr battle Irtareen f-rrr* 
r>( ratufc «)iich I'eipp f-ni'l-t n h:t fieiH, tnJ 
it (rai It nuch n'»fc lemMe t^aa iIt mete pi’a 
I '» fir%l ly n<Tvr» ictuilly »uf*cfr-l fre^ t% i« real 
dM'.fi II nort l»fi-l t'laa the nm* trmralnv:» 
te;*r%rt)ia^infi nf it that ever iraa aht^n m ■ f-ljr. 
Yrt t n,~rly may dnw ft-aj Ina'ni";' trsn 

ff in* lyr'j’it' y t>ie*n that \r¥-\ nn 

ThejravilW i»i» * ri'>1rm run c f irifnir, in J 
Wi'wrr»"»»l th-rp, But tJ-e ti 

t'lcn diJ »«'<t nkf It eaf’fT to l<*f th.nt tr tn 
dif cf fiuryrt. 

T^*tkt »-ii r'*t th;n‘T yet* l»Ttute the t li 
<!»u» k !■« f.!l tn tH^ M'rnln-, mi vii rrT* u<ri to 
A'srX t/M n j It «ca tn'«-ayh that «-v>*4 I » -V it 
ihf man »V I'nrl, fir t*.f ii.i I'rm 

I iun>} S v.-'u'ut t' “k .r^ It. Al'. day 

ttf t'in’W <»iiiiihtsi n t’-r b "-«w fif t*^ rv'y 
raar, in! VunVa V-a'i'-n* > r* jia-e; 

• hrn i« prtr <*,»*k iV r». t* t J' r’a Ir t>f 

iTnV t''u»t »'» v,'*» Brs,y Aa 

» ►•f *1 lianki r.”t •^ *** n'l^r i‘rf ct-h ! 

»'Jr «>»1 V' u itr.H I tr I J “If •V. 
«.*>i*nt 5 an I irrtt 1 a t'l *'■»• •lit* i^*? . 

J« ai»» j'j* ». •*.r.. tV s» >lr^ I'. * t f-» } 

f «><i •'an.;' V •' t».r d.n^a'. a'. i t* r ♦• 
»,! Tl »> »• f. 11.1 f rvM ‘ .» r.n 

in! m-M B a, I.*.-*, t .V fj. T • v'-rf-i 

•;.« t.** t.)» a .-.w fc 1 . • » y,t 
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,d not tell whether he trw asleep or not, but 
knew that he could not see her, and she 
■iouslj’ sucked the dew from her garment, 
,ving it up to her mouth and squeeaing it 
Mccx) her Jjps, 

it was little enough refreshment, but it was 
lething, and she was not afraid, which made a 
crencc. Just as she had drawn the edge of 
shift down and round her ankles again, the 
n turned on his side suddenly, and then rose 
his feet. For an instant he glared at her, and 
: saw that his blue C)'es were bloodshot and 
rning ; then he picked up the heavy camel-bag, 
i began to make his way round wnat had been 
: beach of the pool, towards the passage through 
lich they had entered, and which was now a dry 
re, wide below, narrow at the top, and between 
: and seven feet high. He trod carefully and 
ed his way, for he feared the quicksand, but he 
lew that there was none in the passage, since he 
d walked through the water and had felt the 
ly bard under his feet. In a few moments he 
sappeared under the rock. 

Baraka knew what he meant to do ; he was 
>ing to trw to dig through the dam at the 
itrance to let the water in, even if he could not 
:t out. But she was sure that this would be 
npossiblc, for by this time her father and brothers 
ad, no doubt, completely filled the spring with 
arth and stones, ana had turned the water in the 
thcr direction. The traveller must have been 
Imost sure of this too, else be would have 
.ladc the attempt much sooner. It was the 
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de»jx5tiim of thirst that wai driving him to it now, 
and he had no tool with which to dig — it would 
be hoj^lw work with h« hand*. 

The pirl did not move, for in that narrow 
oUcc and in the dark »hc could not have helped 
nim. She tat and waited. By and by he would 
come out, drenched with twcat and yet parching 
with thint, and he would glare at her horribly 
again 5 perhapt he would be mad when he came 
out and would kill her because the had brought 
him there. 

After tome time ihc heard a vers' faint sound 
overhead, and when the looked up the vulture 
Was pone from hit pinnacle. She wondered at 
thii, and her eyes tearched ever)' point and 
crevice of the rock at far as the ecuiJ tee, for 
the knetr that (he evil bird could only have l>ecn 
frightened away ; and though it fcari neither bird 
nor Irasi, but only man, the could not bebc« 
that toy human l^emg eouU find a foothold near 
to sshert it had perched. 

But now she ttJrteJ, tod held her lirrath and 
tteaiiied herself wuh one hand on the sand l<ev.Je 
her as she leaned l^tk to look up. Something 
shite had flashed tn the high lun, far up the 
ptTcipite, and the tenution the fpht left wi» that 
ivf having >ccn sunshine on a mosirg white 
r»*mrnt. 

I or srine •esonls, perhaps fc«» a whe.lc rrmutr, 
t’.'< saw hWS'f.g niorr, though she pared vp 
stra-l.ly, t’-fn there w»t another fla»h a».d a 
pslih ej" fcftrwT white Was nnnf,g slowly r-n the 
tue nf tt't si t", at *vme dv*a*>et alsMt the jiai-e 
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where the vulture h.id been. She bent her browj 
in the e/Fort to see more by strainine her sight, 
and meanwhile the patch detcended mter than it 
seemed possible that a man could climb down that 
perilous steep. Yet it was a man, she knew from 
the first, and soon she saw him plainlf, in his 
loose shirt and white turban. Baraka thought of 
a big white moth crawling on a flat stall. She 
Stas light of foot and sure of hold herself, and 
could step securely sthcrc lew living things could 
move at all without instant danger, but she held 
her breath as she scatched the climber’s descent 
towards her. She saw him plainly now, a brostn- 
legged, brown-armed man in a white shirt and a 
fur cap, and he had a long gun slung across 
his back. Nearer still, and he stas down to 
the jutting pinnacle where the vulture had sat, 
and she saw his black beard ; still nearer by a few 
feet and she knew him, and then her glance darted 
to the mouth of the cave, at the other end of which 
the man she loved was toiling desperately alone in 
the dark to pierce the dam of earth and stones. 
It was only a glance, in a second of time, but 
when she looked up the black-beardcd man had 
already made another step downwards. Baraka 
measured the distance. If he spoke loud now she 
could understand him, and he could hear her 
answer. He paused and looked down, and he 
saw her as plainly as she saw him. She knew him 
well, and she knew srhy he had come, with his 
long gun. He was her fethcr's brother’s sort, 
to whom she was betrothed ; be was SaSd, and he 
was risking his ii/e to come down and kill her and 
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the man whom she had led to the ruby mines for 
love's sake. 

’• Hc-would come down till he was within easy 
range, and then he would wait dll he had a fair 
chance at them, when they were standing still, and 
she knew that he was a dead shot. The traveller’s 
revolver could never carry as far as the long 
gun, Baraka was sure, and Sa3d could come quite 
near with safety, since he seemed able to climb 
down the fece of a flat rock where there was not 
foothold for a cat. He was still descending, he 
was getting very near ; if the traveller were not 
warned he might come out of the cave uti- 
suspiciously and Said would shoot him. SaSd 
muld wisn to shoot him first, bemuse of his 
revolver, and then he would kill Baraka at his 
leisure. If he Ared at her first the traveller would 
have a chance at him while he was reloading 
bis old gun. She understood why he had not 
killed her yet, if indeed he wanted to, for It was 
barely possible that he loved her enough to take 
her uive. 

After hesitating for a few moments, not from 
fear but in doubt, she gathered herself to spring, 
and made a dash like an antelope along the sand 
for the mouth of the cave, for she knew that Said 
would not risk wasting bis shot on her while 
she was running. She stopped just under the 
shelter of the ro^ and called inward. 

• 1 ‘ * Said is comii^ down the rock with his gun I ’ 
she cried ; * load your weapon 1 " 

When she had given this warning she went 
out again and stood before the mouth of the cave 



her back to it. Said was on the rock, not 
'eet above the ground, at the other side of 
atural wall, but looked as if even he could 
10 farther down. He was standing with 
his heels on a ledge so narrow that more 
half the length of his brown feet stood over 
2 ^vas leaning back, flat against the sloping 
ind he had his gun before him, for he was 
ble to use both his hands without falling, 
ainted the gun at her and spoke, 
inhere is the man ? ’ 

le is dead,' Baraka answered without 
tion. 

>cad ? Alreadjr ? * 

killed him in his sleep,’ she said, *and 1 
td his bodj into the cave for fear of the 
e, and buried it in the sand. Be not angry, 
though he was my father's guest. Come 
hither and I will tell all. Then you shall 
me or take me home to be your wife, as 
ill, for 1 am quite innocent.' 

• meant to entice him within range of the 
it's weapon. 

Sere is no foothold whereby to get lower,' 
wered, but he rested the stock of his gun 
narrow ledge behind him. 

■ag out the man's body, that 1 may sec it.' 

eli you 1 buried it. i killed him the night 

lilt ; I cannot dig him up now.' 

hy did you run to the mouth of the cave 

■ou saw me, if the man is dead ?' 

cause at flrst I was afraid you would shoot 

•a above, therefore 1 took shelter.' 
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‘Why did you come out ^In, if you were 
in fear ? ’ 

‘ After I had tun in I was ashamed, for I felt 
sure that you would not Idll me without hearing 
the truth. So I came out to speak with you. 
Get down, and I will show you the man's 
grave.’ 

‘ Have I wings ? I cannot Mme down. It 
is impossible.’ 

Baraka felt a puff of hot air pass her, just 
above her right ankle, and at the same instant 
she heard a sharp report, not very loud, and more 
like the snapping of a strong but very dry stick 
than the explosion of firearms. She instinctively 
sprang to the left, keeping her eyes on 5a3d. 

For a moment he dia not move. But he was 
already dead as he slowly bent forward from the 
cock, miking a d«p obeisance with both asms 
hanging down before him, so that his body shot 
down perpendicularly to the sand, where it struck 
head first, rolled over and lay motionless in ^ 
heap. The traveller's was a Mauser pistol that 
would have killed as surely at five hundred yards 
as fifty ; and the bullet had gone through the 
Tartar’s brain. 

Baraka sprang up the sandy slope and ran along 
the narrow beach to the body. In an instant she 
had detached the large brown water-gourd from 
the thong by which it had hung over Sard’s 
shoulder, and she felt that it was full. Without 
a thought for herself she hastened back to the 
mouth of the cave where the traveller was now 
standing. His face was dripping with perspiration 
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that ran down into hii matted poldcn beard, hb 
c)'C 5 were wild, hli handi were bleeding. 

* Drink I * cried Baraka jojfull/, and she pve 
him the gourd. 

He gripped it as s greedv dog snaps at a bit 
of meat, and pulling out the wooden plug he 
set the gourd to hti Kps, with an expression of 
beatitude. But he hpxs an old traveller and onljr 
drank n JittJe, knowing that his life might depend 
on making the small supply last. A gourd of 
water was srorth more than many rubies just 
then, 

‘ Are you very thirsty yet i ' he asked in ^ 
harsh voice. 

‘ No,’ answered Baraka bravely 5 * keep it for 
yourself.’ 

His hand dosed round the neck of the gourd 
and he looked up towards the rocks above. The 
vulture had come back and was circling slowly 
down. 

‘ You had better bury the body, while I go on 
working,’ said the traveller, turning back into the 
cave, and taking the gourd with him. 

Baraka had marked the place where he had 
tried to dig fw water and had almost disappeared 
in the quicksand. She took from the body the 
wallet, in which were dates and some half-dry 
bread, and then dragged and pushed, and rolled 
the dead man from the place where he had fallen. 
The vulture sat on the lowest ledge where his 
claws could find a hold, and though he watched 
her with horrible red eyes while she robbed him 
of his prey, he did not dare go nearer. 
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The body sank into the moving sand, and 
Baraka had to roll herself back to firmer ground 
in haste to escape being swallowed up with the 
dead man. The last she saw of him was one 
brown foot sticking up. It sank slowly out of 
sight, and then she went to tfie hollow where the 
ruby mine was and took up a piece of the broken 
crust, full of precious stones, and threw it at the 
vulture as hard as she could. It did not hit him, 
but he at once tumbled off the ledge into the air, 
opened hU queer, bedraggled wings and struck 
upwards. 

Then Baraka sal down In tbe shade and slowly 
brushed away the dry sand that had got into 
the folds ol* her linen garment, and looked 
steadily at the mouth of the cave and tried not 
to realise that her throat was parched and her lips 
almost cracking with thirst, and that the traveller 
had a gourd almost full of water with him. For 
she loved him, and was willing to die that he 
might live a little longer ; besides, if he succeeded 
in digging his way out, there would be plenty to 
drink, and when he was free she was sure that he 
.would lore her because she had made him so 
rich. 

The BUn rose higher and at last shone down to 
the bottom of the (hasm, and she sat in the narrow 
strip of shade, where she had passed most of the 
previous day. She was very thirsty and feverish, 
and felt tired, acid wished she could steep, but 
could not. Still the traveller toiled in the dark- 
ness, and from time to time she heard sounds from 
far away as of stones and loose earth fii^g. He 



s still working hard, for he was very strong am 
was desperate. 

Baraka thought that if he was able to dij 
ough the dam the water would run in again 
1 she watched the sand for hovrs, but if w3; 
:r than ever. The shadow broadened again. 
I Crept up the rock quickly as the afternewr 
scd. 

It was a long time since she had heard any 
nd from the cave ; she went to the entrance 
I listened, but all was quite still. Perhaps the 
'clier had fallen asleep from exhaustion, too 
d even to drag himselt out into the air when 
could work no longer. She sat down in the 
ranee and waited. 

An hour passed. Perhaps he was dead. At 
mere inward suggeschn baeaks spring to her 
, and her heart beat frantically, and stood still 
nstant, and then beat again as if it would burst, 
she could hardly breathe. Shestcadied herself 
nsi the rock, and then went In to know the 
h, feeling her way, and instinctive!/ shading 
eyes as many people do in the dark. 

V breath of cool air made her open them, and 
ler amazement there was light before her. She 
ight she must have turned quite round while 
was walking, and that she was going back to 
entrance, so she turned again. But in a few 
ntls there was light before her once more, and 
> she saw the dry sand, fuU of her footprints 
the traveller’s, and then the hollow where the 
e was came in sioht. 



CHAPTER II 


was good copy for the newspapers on both 
f the Atlantic in the news that the fimous 
3prano, Margarita da Cordova, whose real 
ras Miss Margaret Donne, was engaged to 
iur Konstantin Logotheti, a Greek financier 
e fortune established in Paris, and almost 
[ known to art -collectors as to needy 
ments, would-be promoters, and mothers 
riageable daughters. The mothers experi- 
momentary depression such as Lpgothed 
' felt when an historical Van D/ck whi^ 
ted was secretly sold out of a palace in 
to a rival collector and millionaire for a 
hich he would willingly have given ; the 
he knew shrugged their shoulders at the 
vat he was to marry a singer, or shook 
rads wisely, or smiled politely, according 
cale of the manners they had inherited or 
1 ; the shopkeepers sent him thousands of 
ing invitations to inspect and buy all the 
hich a rich man is supposed to give to his 
om diamonds and lace and eighty horse- 
motor-cars to dressing-cases, stationery 
cr saucepans ; and the newspapers were 
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Gri^s also looked after her as she went awar 
because he felt that she was not quite pleased with 
him for having suggested that he and she had both 
been thinking of the same thin^. 

The thought concerned a third person, and one 
who rarely allowed himself to be overlooked ; no 
less a man, in fact, than Mr. Rufus Van Torp, 
the American potentate of the great Nickel Trust, 
who was Lady Maud's most intimate friend, and 
who had long desired to make the Primadonna his 
wife. He had bought a place adjoining 
Creedmore’s, and there had lately been a good 
deal of quite groundless gossip about him and 
Lady Maud, which had very nearly become a 
sandal. The truth was that they were the best 
friends in the world, and nothing more; the 
millionaire had for some time been interested m 
an unusual sort of charily which almost filled the 
lonely woman's life, and he had given considerable 
sums of money to help it. During the months 
preceding the oeginning of this tale, he had also 
been the object of one of those dastardly attacks 
to which vety rich and important financiers are 
more exposed than other men, and he had actuJIy 
been accused of having done away with hi* 
partner’s daughter, who had come to^ 
mysteriously during a panic in a New Ywk 
theatre. But, as I have told elsewhere, m* 
innocence had been proved in the clearest 
runner, and he had returned to the United 
States to look after the interests of the Trust. ^ 

When Griggs heard the news of Margaret s 
engagement to l>ogotheti he immediately b^n to 
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short of committing a crime, would put at least as 
broad an interpretation on the law. Ix>gothcti 
had always lived in a highly civilised sodcty, even 
in Constantinople, for it is the greatest mistake 
to imagine that the upper classes of Greeks, m 
Greece or Turkey, are at all deficient in cultiw- 
tion. Van Torp, on the contrary, had rw" 
from civilisation when a half-educated twy, he 
grown to manhood in a communis of men w o 

had little respect for anything and feared nothing 

at all, and he had won success in a field ^ere 
those who compete for it buy it at any pnee, irom 


a lie to a life. ^ ^ ,, 

Lady Maud was thinking of these things 
she disappeared from Griggs’s sight, and * 
of him. It might have surpnsed her to know 
that his eyes had followed her with sincere 
admiration, and perhaps she would have 
pleased. There is a sort of admirauon wbch 
acknowledged beauties take for granted, and to 
which they attach no value unless r® . 
them ; but there is another kind that 
rare delight when they receive it, for it «s jhrap 
given spontaneously, whether it be the wond g 
exclamation of a street boy who has never 
anything so beautiful in his hfci of ® L 
and.a short phrase from an elderly man who to 
seen what is worth seeing for thirty 
years, and who has given up making complimenrs. 

The young widow was qu‘«. 

Griggs’s look and was very busy with her tho g , 

for^e was a little afraid that 

trouble. Ten days had passed since she had last 
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he knew himself, inwardly compared him to a 
volcano, quiescent just now, so far as Mai^arrt 
was concerned, but ready to break out at any 
moment with unemected and destructive enercy. 

Margaret herself who had known Logometi 
for years, and had seen him in his most dangerous 
moods as well as in his very best moments, woul'^ 
have tho^ht a similar comparison with a 
elemental iorcc quite as truly descriptive of hirr 
if it had occurred to her. The enterprisinj 
Greek had really attempted to cany her off b; 
force on the night of the 6nal rehearsal befon 
her first appearance on the stage, and had onlj 
been thwarted because a royal rival had caused 
him to be locked up, as if by mistake, in ordci 
to carry her off himself; in which he also had 
failed most ridiculously, thanks to the young 
ringer's friend, the celebrated Madame Bonanni. 
That was a very amusing story. But on another 
occasion Margaret had found herself shut up with 
her Oriental adorer in a room from which she 
could not escape, and he had quite lost his head ; 
and if she had not been the woman she'was, she 
would have fared ill. After that he had behaved 
more like an ordinary human being, and she had 
allowed the natural attraction he had for her to 
draw her gradually to a promise of marriage ; and 
now she talked to Lady Maud about her gown, 
but she still put off naming a day for the wedding, 
m spite of Logotheti’s growing impatience. 

... This was the situation when the London 
season broke up and Mr. Van Torp landed at 
Southampton from an ocean greyhound that had 
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bridled many an unridden colt in the plains, a 
mouth like a carpet-bag when it opcnco, like a 
closed vice when it \ns shut. He was not 
a handsome man, Mr. Rufus Van Torp, nor one 
wth whom any one short of a prize-fighter would 
meddle, nor one to haunt the dreams of sw 
sixteen. It was not for his face that Lady Mas 
good and beautiful, liked him better than a 
one in the world, except her own lather, a 
believed in him and trusted him, and it v 
assuredly not for his money. The beggar c 
not live who would dare to ask him for a pen; 
after one look at his face, and there were n 
many men on cither side of the Atlantic wl 
would have looked forward to any sort of conte 
with him without grave misgivings. 

‘ Well,’ he said, advancing the last step aft 
that momentary pause, and taking the white har 
in both his own, *how have you been? Fa 
to middling? About that ? Well — I'm gladj 
sec you, gladder than a sitting hen at sunrise I ’ 

Lady Maud laid her left hand aftixtionatel 
on the man’s right, which was uppermost on her 
and her voice rippled with happiness. 

• If you had only said a lark instead of 
hen, Rufus I ’ she laughed. 

* We could get along a great sight bette 
without larks than without hens,’ answered^ he: 
friend philosophically. *But I’ll make it : 
nightingale next time, if I can remember, or : 
bald eagle, or any bird that strikes you a: 
cheerful.' 

The terrible mouth had relaxed almost to 
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open In the mlm of his hand, and Ladjr Maud ^ 
a stone of the site of an ordinary’ haxcl-nut, very 
perfectly cut, and of that wonderful transparent rca 
colour which is knossrn as ‘pigeon's bl^, anti 
which it is almost impossible to dcsCTibc. 
light shining through I’ersian rwe-Icaf shcr^t 
upon white silk makes a little patch of colour that 
is perhaps more like it than any other shade of 
red, but not many Europeans have cvct 
that, and it is a good deal easier to go and look at 
a pigeon’s blood ruby in a jeweller’s window. 

Avhat a beautiful colour!’ 

Maud innocently, after a moment. 1 dion 
know they imitated rubies so 
course, I know nothing about it. Ifit were not 
an impossibility, I should take it fof » 

<sl should^ assented Mr. Van Torp qtuet^ 
‘ It’ll make a pretty hat-pin an>nTay. Shall 1 M 

it mounted for you ? ’ ij i;tF to 

‘Thanks, asvfully, but 1 think I should like » 
keep it as it is for a litde while. It s such a 
lov^y colour, just as it is. Thank you 
much 1 Do tell me where you it. 

‘ Oh, well, there was a sort of a traveller ca 
to New York the other da, ''“‘"S 
they eall privately. 1 gucas he must » p 

or Lmething, for he has a k.ud of an off-look ol 
your husband, only he wears a beard and an ey 
glass. It must be about the eyes. Maybe the 

fcrehead too. He'U most ItWY, .'“r“ “L„ 
London one of these days to seU this invention. 

or whatever it is.’ . . u- ,rvije 

Lady Maud said nothing to this, but she tooK 
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* Rather I Have you thought of anything 
else ?* 

She laughed a little, but was mve the neat 
moment, for she knew him muen too well to 
believe that he had taken such a step out of 
caprice, or a mere fincf for change ; his announc^ 
ment that he meant to marry agreed too well wi^ 
what she herself had suddenly foreseen when she 
had parted with Griggs in Bond Street a few days 
earlier. If Margaret had not at last made up her 
mind to accept Logotheti — supposing that hw 
decision %vas really final— Rufus Van Torp would 
not suddenly have felt sure that he hims^ must 
marry her if she married at alL His Enghsh 
friend could not have put into words what she 
felt had taken place in his heart, but she under- 
stood him as no one else could, and was certain 
that he had reached one of the great cross-roads 
of his life. 

A woman who has been married for yearn to 
such a man as Leven, and who tries to do good to 
those fallen and cast-out ones who laugh *^7 
and suffer out their lives, and are found dead 
behind the Virtue-Curtain, is not ignorant of the 
human animal's instincts and ways, and Lady 
Maud was not at all inclined to believe her fnen 
a Galahad. In the dean kingdom of her 
men could be chaste, and grown women could 
as sweetly ignorant of harm as little children ; bu 
when she opened her eyes and looked about her 
she saw, and she understood, and did not shiver 
with delicate disgust, nor turn away with pnm 
disapproval, nor that she would like to be 
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a medieval nun and induce the beatific state by 
merciless mortification of the body. She knew 
very well what the Virtue-Curtain was trying to 
hide ; she lifted it quietly, went behind it without 
fear, and did all she could to help the unhappy 
ones she found there. She did not believe in 
other people's theories at all, and had none her- 
self ; she did not even put much iaith in all the 
modern scientific talk about vicious inheritance 
and degeneration ; much more than half of the 
dwellers behind the scenes had been lured there 
in ignorance, a good many had been dragged 
there by force, a very considerable number had 
been delibcratdy sold into sbvery, and nine out 
of ten of them stayed there because no one really 
tried to get them out Perhaps no one who did 
try was rich enough *, for It is not to be expected 
that every human sinner should learn in a day 
to prefer starving virtue to well-fed vice^ or, as 
Van Torp facetiously expressed it, a large capital 
locked up in heavenly stocks to a handsome income 
accruing from the bonds of sin. If Lady Maud 
succeeded, as she sometimes did, the good done 
was partly due to the means he gave her for 
doing it 

* G)me and be bad and you shall have a good 
time while you are young,' the devil had said, 
assuming the appearance, dress, and manner of 
fashion, without any Darticular regard for age. 

‘ Give it up and 1*11 make you so comfortable 
that you’ll r^y like not bring bad,' said Ijidy 
Maud, and the invitation was sometimes acceptecL 

Evidently, a woman who occupied herself with 
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‘Yes, you can, and I believe there’ll be 
trouble unless you do.* 

‘Who is she? Do I know her?’ She was 
trying to put off the evil moment. 

‘ Oh yes, you know her quite well. It’s 
Madame Cordova.’ 

* But she’s engaged to Monsieur Logotheti ’ 

‘ I don't care. I mean to marry her if she 
marries any one. He shan’t have her anyway.’ 

‘But I cannot deliberately help you to break 
off her engagement I It’s impossible t' 

‘ See here,’ answered Mr. Van Torp. ‘ You 
know that Greek, and you know me. Which of 
us will make the best husband for an English 

f ’rl ? That's what Madame Cordova is, after all. 

put It to you. If you were forced to choose 
one of us yourself, which would you take ? 'That’s 
the way to look at it.’ 

‘ But Miss Donne Is not “ forced ” to take one 
of you — ■ * 

‘ She’s going to be. It’s the same. Besides, I 
said “ if.” Won’t you answer me ? ’ 

‘She's in love with Monsieur Logotheti,’ said 
Lady Maud, rather desperately. 

* Is she, now ? I wonder. 1 don't much 
think so myself. He’s clever and he’s obstinate, 
and he’s just made her think she’s in love, that’s 
all. Anyhow, that's not an answer to my question. 
Other things being alike, if she had ro choose, 
which of us would be the best husband for her — 
the better, I mean. You taught me to say 
•; better,” didn’t you ?’ 

Lady Maud tried to smile. 
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‘ It’s a first-rate reason. 1 care for that lady, 
and I want her to be happy, and as you admit 
that she will have a better dunce of happiness 
with me than with Logotheti, I’m going to many 
her myself, not only because I want to, but 
because it will be a long «ght better for her. See ? 
No ftult in that line of reasoning, is there ? ’ 

‘ So far as reasoning goes Lady Maud’s 

tone was half an admission. 

‘That’s all I wanted you to siv,’ interrupted 
the American. ‘So that’s settled, and you're 
going to help me.’ 

‘No,’ answered Lady Maud quietly ; ‘ I won’t 
help you to break off that engagement. But if 
it should come to nothing, without your inter- 
fering— that is, by the girl’s own free will and 
choice and change of mind, I’d help you to marry 
her if I could.’ 

‘But you admit that she’s going to be miser- 
able,* said Van Torp stubbornly. 

‘ I’m sorry for her, but it’s none of my business. 
It’s not honourable to try and make trouble 
between engaged people, no matter how ill-matched 
they may be. 

‘ Funny idea of honour,’ observed the American, 
‘ that youTC bound to let a friend of yours break 
her neck at the very gravd-pit where you were 
nearly smashed yoursdfl In the hunting field 
you’d grab her bridle if she wouldn’t listen to 
you, but in a matter of matri^e— oh no I “ It’s 
dishonourable to interfere,” “She’s made her 
choice and she must abide by it,” and all that 
kind of stuff!’ 
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Lair Maud’s clear eyes met his angty blue 
ones calmly. * ' 

S.I. ^ ^ when you say such things,’ 

jowering her voice a little. 

Q>dnt mean to be rude,' answered the 
millionaire, almost humbly. ‘You see I don’t 
always know. I learnt things differenUy from 
What you did. I suppose you’d think it an insult 
It 1 said I d give a large sum of monev to your 
charity the day I married Madame Cordova, i/ 
you d help me through.’ 

‘ Please stop,’ Lady Maud’s face darkened 
visibly. ‘ That’s not like you.’ 

•t, * ^ million pounds sterling,’ said Mr. 

Van Torp slowly. 

Lady Maud leaned back in her corner of the 
sofa, clasping her hands rather tightly together in 
her lap. Her white throat flushed as when the 
Jight^ of dawn kisses Parian marble, and the fresh 
ftnt in her cheeks deepened softly ; her lips were 
tightly shut, her eyelids quivered a little, and she 
looked straight before her across the room. 

‘ You can do a pretty good deal with a million 

£ 3UQds, said Mr. Van Torp, after the silence had 
sted nearly half a minute. 

* Don c 1 cried Lady Maud, in an odd voice, 
thousand pounds a year,’ observed the 
millionaire thoughtfully. * You could do quite a 
great deal of good with that, couldn't you } 

‘ Don’t I Please don’t f ’ 

She pr«sed her hands to her cars and rose at 
the same instant. Perhaps it was she, after all, 
and not her friend who had been brought sud- 
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denly to a great cross-road in life. She stood still 
one moment by the sofa mdiout looking down at 
her companion ; then she left the room abruptly, 
and shut the door behind her. 

Van Tocp got up from his seat slowly when 
she was gone, and went to the window, softly 
blowing a queer tune between his closed teeth 
and his open lips, mthout quite whistling. 

‘ Well ’ he said aloud, in a tone of doubt, 

after a minute or two. 

But he said no more, for he was much too 
reticent and sensible a person to talk to himself 
audibly even when he was alone, and much too 
cautious to be sure that a servant might not be 
within hearing, though the door was shut. He 
stood before the window nearly a quarter of an 
hour, thinking that Lady Maud might come back, 
but as no sound of any step broke the silence he 
understood that he was not to see her again that 
day, atvd he quietly let himself out of the house 
and went off, not altogether discontented with the 
extraordinary impression he had made. 

Lady Maud sat alone upstairs, so absorbed in 
her thoughts that she did not hear the dick of the 
lock as he opened and shut the front door. 

She was much more amazed at herself than 
surprised by the offer he had made. Temptation, 
in any reasonable sense of the word, had passed 
by her in life, and she had never before under- 
stood what it could mean to her. Indeed, she 
had thought of herself very litde of late, and had 
never had the least taste for self-examination or 
the analysis of her consdcnce. She had done 
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much good, because she tranJed to do if, and not 
at all as a duty, or with that idea of surprising the 
Deity by the amount of her good works, which 
actuates many excellent persons. As for doing 
anything seriously wrong, she had never wanted 
to, and It had not even occurred to her that the 
opportunity for a wicked deed could ever present 
itself to her together with the slightest desire to 
do it Her labours had taken her to strange 
places, and she knew what real sin was, and even 
crime, and the most hideous vice, and its st'iH 
more awful consequences ; but one reason whr 
she had wrought fearlessly was that she fclj 
herself naturally invulnerable. She knew a good 
many people in her own set whom she thought 
quite as bad as the worst she had ever picked up 
on the dark side of the Virtue-Curtain ; they 
were people who seemed to have no moral sense, 
men who betrayed their wives wantonly, young 
women who took money for themselves and old 
ones who cheated at bridge, men who would 
deliberately ruin a rival in politics. In finance, or 
in love, and ambitious women who had driven 
their competitors to despair and destruction by a 
scientific use of calumny. But she had never felt 
any inclination towards any of those things, which 
all seemed to her disgusting, or cowardiy, or 
otherwise abominable. Her husband had gone 
astray a/ter strange gods— and goddesses — but she 
had never wished to be revenged on them, or 
him, nor to say what was not true about any one, 
nor even what was true and could hurt, nor to 
win a few sovereigns at cards otherwise than 
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fairlf, nor to wish anybody dad who had a right 
to live. 

She was cight-and-twenty yars of age and a 
widow, when temptation ame to her suddenly in 
a shape of ticmendoua strength, through her 
trusted friend, who had helped her for years to 
help others. It was real temptation. The man 
who offered her a million pounds to save miser- 
able wretches from a life of unspakable horror, 
could offer her twice as much, four, five, or ten 
millions perhaps. No one knew the vast extent 
of his walth, and in an age of colossal fortunes 
she had often heard his spoken of with the half- 
dozen greatest. 

The worst of it was that she felt able to do 
what he asked •, for she waslnwardly convinced that 
the great singer did not know her own mind and 
was not promundly attached to the man she had 
accepted. Of the two women, Margaret was by 
far the wakcr character ; or, to be just, the 
whole strength of her nature had long been 
concentrated inthe strugclc for artistic supremacy, 
and could not easily beorought to exert itself m 
other directions. Lady Maud’s influence over her 
was grat, and Logotheti’s had never been very 
s^ng. She was taken by bis vitality, his daring, 
his constanc)', or obstitOCT, and a little by 1^ 
good looks, as a mere girl might be, because the 
theatre had made looks seem so important to her. 
But apart from his handsome face, Logotheti 
was no match for Van Torp. Of that Lady 
Maud was sure. Besides, the Primadonna** 
antipathy for the American had greatly dimialshcd 
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oflatr, anJ had pCThapi altojjcther given place fo 
a rricndl^ feeling. She had said opcnljr tnat she 
had misjudged him, because he had pestered her 
STith his attention* in New York, and that she 
even liked him since he had shown more tact 
Uncouth as he was in some ynjs, Ladj Maud 
knew that she herself might care for him more 
than as a friend, if her heart were not buried for 
ever in a soldier’s grave on the veldt 

That \Tas the worst of it She felt that it was 
probably not beyond her power to bring about 
what Van Torp desired, at least so fir as M 
induce Margaret to break off the engagement 
which now Blocked his way. Under cover of 
roughness, too, he had argued with a subtlety that 
frightened her now that sne was alone ; and with 
a consummate knowledge of her nature he hw 
offered her the only sort of bribe that could 
possibly tempt her, the means to make permanent 
the good work she had already carried so far. 

He had placed her in such a dilemma as we 
had never dreamed of. To accept such an offer 
as he made, would mean that she must do 
thing which she lelt was dishonourable, if she 
gave * honour ' the meaning an honest gentlcmw 
attaches to it, and that was the one she had learned 
from her father, and which a good many women 
seem unable to understand. To refuse, was_ to 
deprive hundreds of wretched and suff^ng 
creatures of the only means of obtaining a hold on 
a decent existence which Lady Maud had cw 
found to be at all efficacious. She knew that she 
had not done much, compared with what was 
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undone ; it looked idmost nothing. But ■where 
Uw-making had failed altogether, where religion 
was struggling bravely but almost in •vain, where 
enlightened philanthropy found itself paralysed 
and bankrupt, she had accomplished something by 
merely using a little money in the right way. 

‘ You can do quite a great deal of good with 
forty thousand pounds a year.’ 

Van Torp's rough-hewn speech rang through 
her head, and somehow its reckless grammar gave 
it strength and made it stick in her memory, word 
for word. In the drawer of the writing-table 
before which she was sitting there was a little file 
of letters that meant more to her than anything 
else in the world, except one dear memory. They 
were all from women, they all told much the same 
little ston', and it was gooa to read. She had made 
many failures, and some terrible ones, which she 
could never forget ; but there were real successes, 
too, there were over a dozen of them now, and 
she had only been at work for three years. If she 
had more money, she could do more ; if she had 
much, she could do much ; and she knew of one 
or two women who could help her. What might 
she not accomplish in a lifetime with the "vast sum 
her friend offered her 1— the price of hindering a 
marriage that was almost sure to turn out baeSy, 
perhaps as badly as her own l—lhe money s’aluc 
of a compromise with her conscience on a point of 
honour which many women would have thought 
STry Vipic indeed, if not quite absurd in such a 
case. She knew what temptation meant, now, and 
•he was to know even brter before long. T^e 




CHAPTER 111 


A rtw days after she had talked with Lady Maud, 
and before Mr. Van Torp** arrix-al, Margaret had 
gone abroad, without watting for the promised 
advice in the matter of the wading gown. With 
admirable regard for the proprieties she had quite 
declined to let Legothcti cross the Channel with 
her, but had promised to sec him at Veruilles 
where she was going to stop a frw days with her 
mother’s oU Amenan fnend, the excellent Mrs. 
Uushmore, with whom she meant to go to Bay- 
truth to hear Parji/ef for the first time. 

Mrs. Uushmore had diaappro\*cd profoundly 
of Margaret's career, from the first After Mrs. 
l>5nnc*s death, she had taken the forlorn girl 
under her protection,andhjd encouraged her to go 
on with what she s-aguely called her ‘ music lessons.’ 
The groi lady was one of those dear, oU- 
f»shif%ned,kin,l,dclicatc-minied and gdien-hearted 
American vmmen we msj never sec again, now 
that * prty ^ rcss * has got oviliuiion by t.he threat 
and it fcper/ing the I.fc cut of it. S.he called 
hU-parethrr’chickaWJJy'tnJ rpreaJa motherly 
w.r.g over her, sriihool the least idea that she sras 
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rcarinf; a wlualilc Ijrric rtightirj^ale that would rot 
lone Iw content to frill ami quaver unham 

Immense ami deserved fucccis had half recon- 
ciled the old lady to what had happened, and 
after all Marparct had not nurried an ItaJian 
tenor, a Uuistan prince, or a Parisian compose, 
the three shapes of man which seemed the m 
dradfully immoal to Mrs. Rushmorc. 
would find it easier to pul up with LoOTtheu man 
with one of those, ihouph it was bad enoug 
think of her old friend’s daughter * 

Greek instead of a nice, clan Angl^ason, 
the learned Mr. Donne, the girls father, or tne 

rood Mr. Rushmorc, her lamented hu5tand,ww 

had been an upright pillar of the .w 

York, and the president of a Trust Company t 
could be trusted. 

After all, though she thought all Greeks m 
be what she ailed ‘ designing, the name of Kon^ 
stantin Logoiheti was associated vnth 
that was most honourable in the finanaal » 
and this impressed Mrs. Rushmore '’®‘T , 

Her harmless weakness had alwaj-s been ^..1 
and none but the most genuine ones WCTC ^ . 

to roar at her garden-parties or at her , if 

When the Greek financier had first go* hi 
introduced to her more than two years ear i 
she had made the most arcful inquina abou 
and had diligently sarched the 
every mention or him during a whole 
The very first paragraph she had found was a 
new railway which he had taken under his protec i > 
and the writer said that his name was a guarantee 
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good faith. This impressed her ftvourablj', though 
the Journalist might have had reasons for making 
precisely the same statement if he had known 
Logothcti to be a fraudulent promoter. One of 
the maxims she had learned in her youth, which 
had been passed In the Golden Age of old New 
York, was that ' business was a test of character.’ 
Mr. llushmorc used to say that, so it must be 
true, she thought ; and indeed the ercdlcnt man 
might have said with equal wisdom that long- 
continued rain generally produces dampness. He 
Would have turned in his well-kept grave if he 
could have heard a Wall Street cj'nic say that 
nowadays an honest man may get a bare living, 
and a drunkard has been known to get rich, but 
that integrity and whisky together will inevitably 
lied anylxKly in the workhouse. 

I.ogotheti was undoubtedly considered honest, 
however, and Mo. Uushmore made quite sure of 
it, as well u of the fact that he had an immense 
fortune. So fir as the cynic’s ol'senition goes, 
it may not be equally tppbcable ea’crywhete, 
any more than it is true that ol! Creeks are black- 
Ic;^, tt the rmssins are fond cf saying, or that 
all rarisiini are much worse, as their own 
nnvrlijts try to make out. If anything is more 
wonhlcss than most men’s opinion of themselves, 
>t is their opinion of others, and it is ursfor- 
lunifdy certain iHsi the people who undentand 
human mturc belt, and lead it whither they will, 
•rt not those iKst lahc*ur to tivt souls or to cure 
SKkncTs, but dcmipogues, quacks fishtonaMe 
drcismskcTs, and monerloidcTt. Mrs. Rushwoer 
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York her servants had seen dghty-seven pieces 
put on board the steamer, and a hat-bo* had been 
missing after all. 

Mrs. Rushmorc ame out to meet her on the 
steps in the hot sunshine, portly and kind as 
ever, and she applied an embrace which was 
afftttionate, yet imposing. 

* My dearest child t’ she cried. ‘ I was sure I 
had not quite lost you yet 1 * 

‘1 hope you will never think you have,’ 
Margaret answered, almost quite in her girlish 
voice of old. 

She was very glad to come back. As soon as 
they were alone in the cool dnwing-room, Mrs. 
Rushmore asked her about her engagement in a 
tone of profound concern, as though it were a grave 
bodily ailment which might turn out to be fatal. 

‘ Don't take it so seriously,* Margaret answered 
with a little Uugh ; * I’m not married yet I * 

The elderly lace brightened. 

‘ you mean to uy that— -that there is any 
hope ?' she asked eagerly. 

Margaret laughed now, but in a gentle and 
affectionate sort of way. 

•rerhajn, just a little I But don’t ask me, 
riease. I've come home— this is always home 
for me, hn’t it? — J’ve come home to forget 
eventhing for a few weeks.’ 

•'I'hank heasml* ejaculated Mrs. Ruthmcrc 
in a tone of deej' relief. ‘Then if— if he should 
call this afternoon, or even ftMoorrow— may I 
ttU them to say that you are out ?' 

She wm Icrirg no time; and Margaret laughed 
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again, though she put her head a little on one side 
with an expression of doubt. 

* I can’t refuse to see him,’ she said, ‘ though 
really 1 would much rather be alone with you ior 
a day or two.’ 

* My darling child 1 ’ cried Mrs. Rushmore, 
applying another embrace, *you shall I Leave it 
to me 1 ’ 

Mrs. Rushmore’s delight was touching, for she 
could almost feel that Ma^ret had come to see 
her quite for her own sake, whereas she had 
pictured the ‘child,’ as she still called the great 
artist, spending most of her time in canying on 
inaudible conversations with Logolheti under the 
trees in the lawn, or in the most remote corners 
of the drawing-room ; for that had been the 
accepted method of courtship in Mrs. Rushmore’s 
‘ young days, and she was quite ignorant of the 
changes that had taken place since then. 

Half-an-hour later, Maigaret was In her old 
room upstairs writing a letter, and Mrs. Rushmore 
had given strict orders that until further notice 
Miss Donne was ‘not at home' for any one at 
all, no matter who might call. 

When the letter already covered ten pag«» 
Margaret laid down her pen and without the Iwst 
pause or hesitation tore the sheets to tiny bits, 
mking her fingers in the process because the last 
one was not yet dry. 

‘ What a wickeu woman I am I ’ she excLumed 
aloud, to the very great surprise of Potts, her 
English maid, who was still unpacking in the next 
room, the door being open. 
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‘Beg pardon, ma’am ?* tlic woman asked, putting 
in her head. 

*I said I was a wicked woman,’ Margaret 
answered, rising ; ‘ and what’s more, I believe I 
am. But I quite fo^t you were there, Potts, or 
I probably should not have said it aloud.' 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ answered Potts meekly, and she 
went back to her unpacking. 

Margaret had Wo maids, who were oddly 
suited to her two natures. She had inherited 
Alphonsine from her friend the famous retired 
soprano, Madame Bonanni, and the cadaverous, 
clever, ill - tendered, garrulous dresser was a# 
necessary to Cordova’s theatrical ctustcncc aS 

S ant, hmelight, wigs, and an orchestra. The 
nglisH Potts, the meek, silent, busy, and intensely 
respectable maid, continually made it clear that 
her mistress svaa Miss Donne, an English lady, 
and that Madame Cordova, the celebrated singer, 
tvas what Mr. Van Torp would have c^led ‘ only 
a side-show.’ 

Potts was quite as mods surprised when she 
heard Miss Donne calling herself a wicked wonun 
as Alphonsine would have been if she had heard 
Madame Cordova say that she sang completely 
out of tune, a statement which would not have 
disturbed the English maid's equanimity in the 
Very least. It might have pleased her, for she 
ilwaj*s secretly hoped that Margaret would give 
up the stage, marry an English gendeman with a 
nice name, and live in Hans Crescent or Cadogan 
Cardens, or some equally smart place, and send 
Alphonsine about her business for ever. 
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pardon, ma’am ?* the woman asked, putting 
in her head. 

‘1 said I was a wicked woman,’ Margaret 
answered, rising; ‘and what’s more, I believe I 
am. But I quite forgot you were there, Potts, or 
I probably should not have said it aloud.’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,’ answered Potts meekly, and she 
%7cnt back to bet unpacking. 

Margaret had two maids, who were oddly 
suited to her two natures. She had inherited 
Alphonsine from her friend the famous retired 
soprano, Madame Bonanni, and the cadaverous, 
clever, ill -tendered, garrulous dresser was as 
necessary to Cordova’s theatrical existence as 

S int, limdight, wigs, and an orchestra. The 
ngUsh Potts, the meek, silent, busy, and intensely 
respectable maid, continually made it clear that 
her mistress was Miss Donne, an English lady, 
and that Madame Cordova, the criebrated singer, 
was what Mr, Van Torp would have called ‘ only 
a side-show.' 

Potts was quite as much surprised when she 
heard Miss Donne calling herscli a wicked woman 
as Alphonsine would have been if she had heard 
Madame Cordova say that she sang completely 
out of tune, a statement which would not have 
disturbed the Engbsh maid's equanimity in the 
very least. It might have pleased her, for she 
always secretly hoped that Margaret would give 
up the stage, marry an English gentleman with a 
nice name, and live in Hans Crescent or Cadogan 
Gardens, or some equally smart place, and send 
Alphonsine about her business for ever. 
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For .hr English nraid -d rtc 
hsted each other as PotB 

or Agincourt had been ^“8 ? p^nchwoman,’ 

alluded to Alphonsine as that 
and Alphonsine tpoke °f. ,“ifa!l 

with a tone and Imk ”"’''7"® „imds. Also 
English were nothing better 
she disdained to “"‘‘'"^"poL onietlj- tailed 
•abominable jargon '. and ^Hs g P j, 
the French Ungoage .^■„,;|,jlesst attempt 
quite intelligibly, though ,jss 

I an o=cent Nevenhetes, »eh of th^^^ 

devoted to Margaret, and th^ quirreUed or 
excellent servants ‘Mt they B Margarets 

aven exchanged a ^ ^ |„o,t 

Lowledge. They treated ^eh ort rsn^ 

exaggerated pol'""'”- “.U ' ; and if 

spectivcly ’ Meess and Potts now and 

Alphonsine's black ejr« g « ^ jjr of 

the"^, the English P"' e i^man of the 

sweetly serene unconsewusness as a wo 
world might have 'nv'od. ^ 

The letter that had been '°™ P but 

Snished was to have g^e that she 

Margaret herself had ■”" was writing- 

would not send it, ^'V ^ t,ts that she could 
She had oomed out of destroying 

do so with the consoling possibu y ^ 

the confession '"Pj," ^t , 7^80 truth about 
™,de an honest erort 8" ’\„tw to be quite 
herself by smung down dl she ^ 8„, 

true, as if it ^^rc ® ^ ^ ^ got to the end 

as soon as she realised that she nau g 
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of her positive knowledge and was writing fiction 
— which is what might be true, but U not known 
to be — she had the weakness to tear up her letter, 
and to call herself names for not knowing her 
own mind, as if every w>man did, or every man 
either. 

She had written that she had done very wrong 
in engaging herself to Logotheti ; that was the 
'TOckedness' she accused herself of, repeating the 
self-accusation to her astonished maid, because it 
was a sort of relief to say the words to somebody. 
She had written that she did not really care for 
him in that way; that when he was near she could 
not resist a son of natural attraction he had for 
her, but that as soon as he was cone she felt it no 
longer and she wished he would not come back ; 
that his presence disturbed her and made her 
untomfotiable, and, moreover, interfered with her 
art ; but that she lud not the courage to tell him 
so, and wished that some one else would do it for 
her ; that he was not really the sort of man she 
oould ever be happy with \ that her ideal of a 
husband was so ana so, and this and that — and 
here fiction had begun, and she had put a stop to 
it by destiwing the whole letter instead of cross- 
ing out a few Uncs, — which vm a pity ; for if 
Lady Maud had received it, she would have told 
Mr. Van Torp that he needed no help from her, 
since Margaret hersdf asked no better than to be 
freed from the engagement. 

Logotheti did not coroe out to Versailles that 
afternoon, because he was plentifully endowed 
with tact where women were concerned, and he 
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you got a new railway in Brazil, or an overland 
route to the other side of beyond ? ’ 

‘Nothing so easy! I’m brushing up my 
Tartar.’ 

‘ Brushing up what ? I didn’t hear.* 

‘Tartar — the Tartar lat\guage — ^T-a-r— ’ he 
began to spell the word. 

‘Yes, I hear now,* interrupted Margaret. ‘ But 
what in the world is the use of knowing it ? You 
must be awfully hard up for something to do 1 ’ 
‘You can be understood from Constantinople 
to the Pacific Ocean if you can speak Tartar,' 
Logotheti answered in a matter-of-fact tone. 

‘I daresay! But you’re not going to travel 
from Constantinople to the Pacific Ocean - — ’ 

‘1 might. One never an tell what one may 
like to do.’ 

*Oh, if it’s because Tartar is useful “against 
the bites of sharks,” ’ answered Margaret, quoting 
Alice, ‘ learn it by ail means 1 ’ 

‘ Besides, there arc all sorts of people in Paris. 
I’m sure there must be some Tartars. I might 
meet one, and it would be amusing to be able to 
talk to him.’ 

‘ Nonsense ! Why should you ever meet a 
Tartar ? How absurd you are 1’ 

‘There’s one with me now — dose beside me, 
at my elbow.* 

‘ Don’t be silly, cr I’ll ring off.’ 

‘ If you don’t believe me, listen I ’ 

He said something in a language Margaret did 
not understand, and another voice answered him 
at once in the same tongue. Margaret started 
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Margaret was not pleased, and she was silent 
and absent-minded at dinner and in the evening. 

‘It’s the reaction after London,’ she said with 
a smile, when Mrs. Kushmore asked if anvthing 
was the matter. *I find I am mote tired than 
I knew, now that it’s all over.’ 

■ Mrs. Rushmore was quite of the same opinion, 
and it was still early when she declared that she 
herself was sleepy and that Margaret had much 
better go to bed and get a good night’s rest. 

But when the Primadonna was sitting before 
the glass and her maid was brushing out her soft 
brown hair, she was not at all drowsy, and though 
her eyes looked steadily at their own reflection 
in the mirror, she was not aware that she saw 
anything. 

* Potts,’ she said suddenlv, and stopp^. 

‘ Yes, ma’am ? ’ answerco the maid with meek 
immogsrtitm, and without checking the regular 
movement of the big brush. 

But Margaret said no more for several moment?- 
She enjoyed the sensation of Itaving her Kaic 
brushed ; it made her understand exactly how a 
cat feels when some one strokes its back steadily, 
and she could almost have purred with pleasure 
as she held her handsome head back and moved 
it a little in real enjoyment under each soft 
stroke. 

‘Potts,’ she began again at last, ‘you are not 
very imaginative, arc you ?’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ the maid answered, because it 
seemed to be expected of h«, though she l«-d 
never thought of the matter. 
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Margaret was not pleased, and she was silent 
and ahsent-minded at mnr>er and in the evening. 

* It’s the reaction after London,* she said with 
a smile, when Mrs. Rushmoce asked if anything 
was the matter. ‘ I find I am more tired than 
I knew, now that it’s all over.* 

Mrs. Rushmore was quite of the same opinion, 
and it was stiU early when she dedared that she 
herself was sleepy and that Margaret had much 
better go to bed and get a good night’s rest. 

But when the Primadonna was sittir^ before 
the glass and her maid was brushing out her soft 
brown hair, she was not at all drowsy, and though 
her eyes looked steadily at their own reflection 
in the mirror, she was not aware that she saw 
anything. 

‘ Potts,’ she nid suddenly, and stopped. 

‘ Yes, ma’am ? ' answered the maid with meek 
interrogation, and without decking the regular 
movement of the big brush. 

But Ma^ret said no more for several moments. 
She enjoyed the sensation of having her hair 
brushed ; it made her understand exactly how a 
at feels when some one strokes its back steadily, 
and she could almost have purred with pleasure 
as she held her handsome head back and moved 
it a little in real enjoyment under each soft 
stroke, 

‘Potts,’ she begais again at last, ‘you ate not 
very imaginative, arc you ? ' 

‘No, ma'am,’ the maid answered, beause it 
seemed to be expected of her, though she had 
never thought of the matter. 
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slightly and bent her brows with a pu2zJed and 
displeased look. 

‘Is that your teacher?’ she asked with more 
interest in her tone than she had yet betrayed. 
‘Yes.’ 


‘ I begin to understand. Do you mind telling 
me how old she is ? ’ , 

*lt's not “she," it’s a young man. I dont 
know how old he is. I’ll ask him if you like.’ 

Again she heard him speak a few Incompre- 
hcnsiole words, which were answered very briefly 


In the same tongue. . . 

‘ He tells me he is twenty,* Logotheti said. 
* He's a good-looking young fellow. How is 
Mrs. Rushmorc ? I forgot to ask.' , 

‘She’s quite well, thank you. But 1 jbeuW 
like to know—' 

‘Will you be so very kind as to rememDcr 
me to her, and to say that I hope to find her at 
home the day after to-morrow?' 

• Certainly. Come to-morrow if you like. Imt 
please tell me how you happen^ to pick up that 
young Tartar. It sounds so interesting I 
has such a sweet voice.' , 

There was no reply to this question, and 
Margaret couU not get another word from 
LecothetL The communiarion was a^renUT 
cut effi S.he rang up the Central Omce an 
asked fce his number again, but the young 
soon taii that she couU get no answer to the all. 
and Lhat something was probably wrong with the 
tnstrumcBt cf Nu-*nbcr One-bundrcJ-and-si*' 
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Margaret was not pleased, and she ms silent 
and absent-minded at dianer and in the evening. 

‘ It’s the reaction after Ijindon,’ she said with 
a smile, when Mrs. Rushmore asked if anything 
was the matter. *I find I am more tired than 
I knew, now that it's all over.' 

Mrs. Rushmore ms quite of the same opinion, 
and it was still early when she declared that she 
herself was sleepy and that Margaret had much 
better go to bed and get a good night’s rest. 

But when the Primadonna was sitting before 
the glass and. her maid was brushing out her soft 
brown hair, she was not at all drowsy, and though 
her eyes looked steadily at their own reflection 
in the mirror, she was not aware that she saw 
anything. 

* Potts,' she said suddenly, and stopped. 

‘Yes, ma'am ?* answered the maid with meek 
luxeTTogaiion, ani without dietWmg the t^ulat 
movement of the brush. 

But Margaret said no more for several moments. 
She enjoyed the sensation of having her hair 
brushed ; it made her understand exactly how a 
cat feels when some one strokes its back steadily, 
and she could almost have purred vdth pleasure 
as she held her handsome head back and moved 
it a little in real enjoyment under each soft 
stroke. 

‘Potts,’ she began again at last, ‘you are not 
very imaginative, are you ? ’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ the maid answered, because it 
seemed to be expected of her, though she had 
never thought of the matter. 
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‘You were quite sure that it was your brother 
who was speaking, 1 suppose?* she said. 

‘ Oh yes, ma'am I I looked down over the 
banisters, and there he was I’ ' 

Margaret had the solid health of a great singer, 
and it would have been a serious trouble indeed 
that could have interfered with her unbroken and 
dreamless sleep during at least eight hours ; but 
when she closed her eyes that night she was quite 
sure that she could nc«t have slept at all but for 
Potts’s comforting little story about the brother 
with the ‘counter-tenor’ voice. Yet even so, at 
the moment before waking in the morning, she 
dreamt that she was at the telephone again, and 
that words in a strange language came to her 
along the wire in a soft and caressing tone that 
could only be a woman’s, and that for the first 
time in alt her life she knew what it was to be 
jealous. The sensadon was not an agreeable one. 

The dream-voice was silent as soon as she 
opened her eyes, but she had not been awake long 
without T^vsing that she wished very much to 
see Logotheti at once, and was profoundly thank- 
ful that she had torn up her letter to Lady Maud. 
She was not prepared to admit, even now, that 
Konstantin was the ideal she should have chosen 
for a husband, and whom she lud been describing 
from imagination when she had suddenly stopped 
Writing. But, on the other hand, the mere 
thought that he had perhaps been amusing him- 
self in the society of another woman all yesterday 
afternoon made ner so angry that she took refuge 
in trying to believe that he had spoken the truth 
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Stance and hour of dsuly life, in fine gradations, 
from dccr-stalking to a royal garden-party. The 
tailor, who dressed kings and made a specialty of 
emperors, was a man of taste, and when he had 
worked on the Greek financier for a few weeks 
the result was salisfectory ; excepting for liis 
almond-shaped eyes no one could have told 
Logotheti ^om an Englishman by his appearance, 
a fact which even Potts, who disapproved of 
Margaret’s choice, was obliged to admit. 

Mrs. Rushmore was amazed and pleased. 

‘ My dear,' she said afterwards to Margaret, 

‘ what a perfectly wonderful change ! Think how 
he used to loole 1 And now you might almost 
take him for an Amctian gentleman 1 * 

He was received by Mrs. Rushmore and 
Margaret together, and ne took noticeable pains 
to make himself agreeable to the mistress of the 
house. At first Margaretwaspleased at this ; but 
when she saw that he was doing his best to keep 
Mrs. Rushmore from leaving the room, as she 
probably would have done, Margaret did not like 
it. She was dying to ask him questions about his 
lessons in Tartar, and especially about his teacher, 
and she probably meant to cast her inquiries in 
such a form as would make it preferable to examine 
him alone rather than before Mrs. Rushmore ; 
but he talked on and on, only pausing an instant 
for the good lady’s expressions of interest or 
approval. ^Vith diabolical knowledge of her 
weakness he led the coKveisadon to the subject 
of political and diplomatic lions, and of lions of 
other varieties, and made plans for bringing some 
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idea that aJI Russians were more or less 
iartars. There was a proverb about it More- 
over, to the English as well as to the French, 
Ku^ians represent romance and wickedness. 

She would not go to the telephone herself, but 
she sent a m«sage to Logotheti, and he came out 
in the cool time of the afternoon. She thought 
c md^ never looked so handsome and so little 
exotic since she had known him. To please her 
tie had altogether given up the terrific tie^ the 
Jightnmg-stnick waistcoats, the sunrise socks, and 
the overpowering JcweUciT he had fbrmerlj' 
attected, and had resigned himself to the dictation 
* London tailor, svho told him what he might, 
could, ^should, and must -wear for each- circum- 
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He opened his almond-shaped eyes a little 
wider, with an excellent affectation of astonishment 
at her words and manner. 

* Have 1 done anything you don’t hke ? ’ he 
asked in a tone of anrietjrand concern. ‘Was 
I rude to Mrs. Rushmore 

Margare't looked at him a moment longer, and 
then turned her head away in silence, as if scorn- 
ing to answer such a silly question. The look of 
surprise disappeared from his lace, and he became 
very gloomy and thoughtful, but said nothing 
more. Possibly he had brought about exactly 
what he wished, and was satisfied to await the 
icevitable result. It came before long. 

* I don't understand you at all,’ Margaret said 
less ieily, but with the sad Vitde air of a woman 
who believes herself misunderstood. ‘ It was very 
odd yesterday, at the telephone, you know— very 
odd indeed. I suppose you didn’t realise it. 
And now, this afternoon, you have evidently been 
doing your best to keep Mrs. Rushtnorc from 
leaving us together. You would still be telling 
her stories about people if 1 hadn’t obliged you 
to come out 1 ' 

‘ Yes,’ Logotheti asserted with exasperat- 
ing calm and meekness, ‘we should still be 
there.’ 

‘You did not want to be alone with me, I 
suppose? There’s no other explatsalvon, and it’s 
not a very flattering one^ is it ?* 

‘1 never flatter you, dear Udy,’ said Logotheti 
gravely. 
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daresay— an old friend who is In Pans for a few 
days, and would not pass through without scang 
you. Say so, for heaven's sake» and don’t make 
su:h a mptery about it 1 ' 

‘ How very ingenious women ate t * observed 
the Greek. ‘ If I had thoueht of it I might have 
told you that story through the telephone yesterday. 
But I didn't.’ 

Ma^aret was rapidly becoming exaspented, 
her eyes flashed, her firm young cheeks reddened 
hindMincly, and her generous tips made scornful 
curves. 

* Arc you trying to quarrel with me ?* 

The words had a fierce ring ; he glanced at her 
quickly and saw how well her look agreed with 
her tone. She was very angry. 

* If 1 were not afraid of Wing you,’ he said 
trith ouiet gravity, ‘ I would tell you ^e whole 
stoiy, out— ' he pretended to hesitate. 

He heard her harsh little laugh at once. 

‘Your worst enemy could not accuse you of 
being a borel’ she rctortei *Oh no I It’s 
something quite different Irom boredom that I 
feel, I assure you I ' 

‘ 1 wish 1 thought that you cared for me enough 
to be jealous,' Logotheti said earnestly. 

‘ Jealous I ’ 

No one can describe the tone of indignant 
contempt in which a thoroughly jealous woman 
disclaims the least thought of jealousy with a 
single word ; a man must have heard it to re- 
member what it is like, and most men have. 
Logotheti knew it well, and .at the sound he put 
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on an expression of meek Innocence which would 
have done credit to a cat that had just aten a 
canat^'. 

‘ rm so sorrj’,’ he cried in a voice like a child’s. 
* 1 didn’t mean to make you angry, I was onl/ wish- 
ing aloud. Please forgive me I * 

‘ If your idea of caring for a woman is to make 
her jealous ’ 

This was such an obvious misintcrorctadon of 
his words that she stopped short and oit her lip. 
He sighed audibly, as if he were very sorry that 
he could do nothing to appease her, but this only 
made her feel more injured. She made an effort 
to speak coldly. 

‘You seem to forget that so Jong as we are 
supposed to be engaged I have some little claim 
to know how you spend your time I ’ 

* I make no secret of what I do. That is why 
you were angry just now. Nothing could have 
been easier than for me to say that I was busy 
with one of the matters you su^ested.’ 

‘ Oh, of course 1 Nothing could be easier than 
to tell me an untruth ! * 

This certainly looked like the feminine retort- 
triumphant, and Margaret delivered it in a cutting 
tone. 

‘That is precisely what you seem to imply that 
I did,* Logotheti objected, ‘ But if what I told 
you was untrue your argument goes to 
There was no Tartar lesson, there was no Tartar 
teacher, and it was all a fabrication of my 
own 1 ’ 

‘Just what I think 1 ’ returned Margaret. ‘It 
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was not Tartar you spoke^ and there was no 
teacher ! ’ 

‘You have me there,’ answered the Greek 
mildly, ‘ unless you would like me to produce my 
young friend and talk to Kim before you in the 
presence of witnesses who know his language.’ 

‘ I wish you would 1 1 should like to see 

“him”! 1 should like to sec the colour of 
“ his” eyes and hair I ’ 

‘ Black as ink,’ said Logothctl. 

‘ And you’ll tell me that “ his ” complexion is 
black too, no doubt 1 ’ 

'Not at all ; a sort of creamy complexion, 1 
think, though 1 did not pay much attention to his 
skin. He is a smallish chap, good-looking, with 
hands and feet like a woman’s. I noticed that. 
As 1 told you, a doubt occurred to me at once, 
and I will not positively swear that it is not a girl 
after all. He, or she, is really a Tartar from 
Central Asia, and 1 know enough of the language 



‘Yes. He — or she— <ame on a matter of 
business. What I said about a teacher was mere 
nonsense. Now you know the whole thing.’ 

‘ Excepung what the business was,’ Margaret 
said incr^ulously. 

‘The business was an uncut stone,’ answered 
LogothetiwithindifFcrcncc. ‘He had one to sell, 
and 1 bought it. He was recommended to meby 
a man in Constantinople. He came to Marseilles 
on a French steamer with two Greek merchants 
who were coming to Paris, and they brought him 
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to my door. That is the whole stoiy. Aedl^ 
is 7c ruby. I bought it for you because you 
lilce those things. Will 7““ , jj] uf 
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‘ I should like to believe that,' Margaret said, 
without looking at him. 

*Isitsohard to believe?’ he asked so gently 
that she only just heard the words. 

* You don't make it easy, you know,’ said she 
with a litde defiance, for she ftlt that she was going 
to yield before long. 

* I don’t quite know how to. You’re not in 

the least capridous — and yet ’ 

* You’re mistaken,’ Margaret answered, turning 
to him suddenly. ‘ I'm the most capricious woman 
in the world 1 Yesterday I wrote a long letter to 
a friend, and then 1 suddenly tore it up— there 
were ever so many I I daresay that if I 
had written just the same letter this morning, I 
should have sent it. If that is not caprice, what 
Is it ? * 

‘It may have been wisdom to tear it up,’ 
Logotheti suggested. 

‘ I’m not sure. I never ask myself questions 
about what 1 do. 1 hale prople who are always 
measuring their wretched little souls and then 
tinkering their consciences to make them fill I 
don’t believe I wish to do anything really wrong, 
and so I do exactly what I like, always 1 ' 

Possibly she had forgotten that she had called 
herself a wicked woman only yesterday ; but that 
had been before the conversation at the telephone. 

‘ If you will only go on doing what you like,’ 
Logotheti answered, ‘it will gjve me the greatest 
pleasure in the world to hdp you. I only ask 
one kindness.’ 

‘You have no right toask me anything to-day. 
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You’w been quite the most disagremble person 
this afternoon that I ever met in my bte- 
■I know I have.’ Logothen 
admirable contrition. ‘I’ll wa't a day 
before I ask anything; perhaps you wrll have 

'■’^rm Z itTZ was the thing you were 

®°'^fe'°Js^aent now that she wished to know 

''"•'Have you forgotten it already f’ she 
svith a liti laugh that was 
than contemptuous, for her '“"“‘7 j st 
Thev looked at each other at last, a . . 
onJsh’i felt <he eleeplr ^hree 

Sa%&h?ttr^Uy a little^ 

than ever before, pethap ^use it m 

s-arred in the breeae and ' p“"'„ 'j.oor, 

He had playcil upon her moods tor • 
a. !,'muaieJk^ou=h£^ . ^'■‘“Lrfcr e^rnSr.n.' 
initrumenq and she had “h'” rcroneiled 

;^H,-p.:r‘^ov,3 her, and surely 
e»?e !«5 contempt cf her weaknes*^* 
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her in his way, as he was aWe, and his love was 
great, if not of the most noble sort He was 
strong, and she waked his strength with fire ; he 
worshipped life, and her vital beauty thrilled the 
inner stronghold of bis being ; when she moved, 
his passionate intuition felt and followed the lines 
of her moving grace ; if she rested, motionless 
and near him, his waking dream enfolded her in a 
deep caress. He felt no high and mystic emotion 
when he thought of her ; he had never read of 
Saint Clement’s celestial kingdom, where man and 
woman are to be one forever, and together neither 
woman nor man, for such a world could never seem 
heavenly to him, whose love was altogether earthly. 
Yet It was Greek love, not Roman ; its deity was 
beauty, not lust ; the tutebry goddess of Us 
temple was not Venus the deadly, the heavy- 
Umoed, with a mouth like a tea wound and 
slumbrous, sombre eyes, but Cj-prian Aphrodite, 
immortal and golden, the very life of the sparkling 
sky itself sown in the foam of the sea. 

Between the two lies all the distance that 
separates gross idolatry from the veneration of 
the symbol ; the gulf that divides the animal 
materialism of a twentieth 'Century rake from 
the half-divine dreams of genius ; the revolting 
coarseness of Catullus at his wont from him- 
self at his best, or from an epigram of Mdeager 
or Antlpater of Sidon ; a witt)’ Gr«k comedy 
adapted by Plautus to the brutal humour of 
Rome from Swinburne's immortal AuUnu in 
C4)jJ»n. Twenty-five centuries of history, 
Hellenic, Byzantine and modern, have gone to 
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CHAPTER IV 

WtTHQCT offending Mr. Van Torp, Ladf Maud 
managed not to see him again for some time, and 
when he understood, as he soon did, that this was 
her wish, he made no attempt to force himself 
upon her. She was probably thinking over what 
he had said, and in the end she would exert her 
influence as he had begged her to do. He was 
thoroughly persuaded that there was nothing 
un^lr in his proposal and that, when she was 
convinced that he was right, she would help him. 
In a chequered career that had led to vast success, 
he had known people whocallcd themselves honest 
and respectable but who had done unpardonable 
things for a hundredth part of what he offered. 
Like all real financiers, he knew money as a force, 
not as a want, very much as any strong working 
man knows approximately how much he can liu 
or cany, and reckons with ^proximate certainty 
on his averse strength, so speak in his own 
language, Mr. Van Yorp knew about how many 
hoTSfpower could be got out of any sum of 
money, from ten cwrts to more millions than he 
chose to speak of in his own case. 

And once more, before 1 go on with this tale. 
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and besides, in his rough code it would not be 
6ir play to do that. It was ‘all right ’ to ruin a 
hostile milliondre in order to get his money. 
That was ‘ business.’ But to ruin him for the 
sake of a woman was ‘ low down.' It would be 
much more ‘ all right ' to shoot him, after fair and 
due warning, and to carry off the bdy. That was 
impossible in a civilised oauntry, of course, but as 
it occurred to him, while he was thinking that he 
might find it convenient to go somewhere in a 
hurry by sea, he bought a perkily new yacht that 
was tor sale because the owner had died of heart 
disease the week after she was quite ready to take 
him to the Mediterranean- The vessel was at 
least as big as one of the ocean liners of fifty years 
ago, and had done twenty-two and one-tenth 
knots on her trial. Mr. Van Toip took her over 
as she was, with her officers, crew, cook and 
Stores, and reehristened her. She had been 
launched as the Alwayn ; he called her the 
Laitcajhirt Last — a bit of sentiment on his part, 
for that tvas the name of a mare belonging to 
Lady Maud's father, which he had once ridden 
bareback when he was in an amazing hurry. 

He had one interview with the captain. 

* See here, Captain,’ he said, ‘ 1 may not want 
to take 3 trip this season. I'm that sort of a man. 
I may or I may not. But if I do want you, I’ll 
want you ouicL Sec?’ 

With tlie last word, he looked up suddenly, 
and the captain ‘ saw,* for he met a pair of eyes 
that astonished him. 

‘Tes, I sec,’ he answered mechanically. 
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‘And if vouVc in one place inth vour faoa^and 
I wire that I want you in another, 1*0 like you to 
get there right away,’ said Mr. Van Torp- 

* Yes, sir.’ 

‘They say she’ll do twenty-two and a tenth,' 
continued the owner, ‘but when I wire I want 
you I’d like her to do as much more as she can 
without bursting a lung. If you don’t think 
you’ve got the kind of engineer who'll keep her 
red-hot, tell me right off and we’ll get another. 
And don’t you fuss about burning coal, Captain. 
And see that the crew get all they can cat and 
not a drop of drink but tea and coffee, and if you 
let ’em go on shore once in a way, see that they 
come home right side up with car^ Captain, and 
make each of ^m say “truly rural ” and “British 
Constitution’’ before he goes to bed, and if he 
can’t, you just unship him, or whatever you call 
it on a boat. Understand, Captain f ‘ 

The captain understood and kept his counten- 
ance. 

‘Now, I want to know one thing,’ continued 
the new owner. ‘ What’s the nearest seaport to 
Bayreuth, Bavaria ? ’ 

‘Venice,’ answered the captain without the 
least hesitation, and so t^uickly that Mr. Van 
Torp was immediately suspicious. 

‘ If that’s so, you’re pretty smart,’ he observed. 

‘ You can telephone to Cook’s office, sir, and 
isk them,' said the captain quietly. 

The instrument was on the table at Mr. Viu* 
Forp’s elbow. He looked sharply at the captain, 

IS he unhooked the receiver and set it to 
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hia car. In a few seconds communication was 
given. k 

* Cook’s office ? Yes. Yes. This is Mr, 
Van Torp, Rufus Van Torp of New York. Yes. 

I want to know what’s Uie nearest seaport to 
Bayreuth, Bavaria. Yes. Yes. That's just what I 
want to know. Yes. I’ll hold the wire while 
you look It up.’ 

He was not kept waiting long. 

* Venice, you say ? You’re sure you’re right, I 
suppose ? Yes. Yes. I was only asking. No 
thank you. If I want a ticket I’ll look in myself. 
Much obliged. Good-bye.’ 

He hung the receiver in its place again, and 
turned to his captain with a different expression, 
in which admiration and satisfaction were quite 
apparent. 

‘Well,* he said, ‘you’re right. It’s Venice. 
1 must say that, for an Englishman, you’re quite 
smart.' 

The captain smiled quietly, but did not think 
it worth while to explain that the last owner with 
whom he had sailed had been Wagner-mad and 
had gone to Bayreuth regularly. Moreover, he 
had judged his man already. 

‘ Am I to proceed to Venice at once, sir ? ’ he 
asked. 

‘ As quick as you can. Captain.’ 

The Englishman looked at his watch deliber- 
ately, and made a short mental calcubtion before 
he said anything. U was eleven in the morning. 

‘ 1 can get to sea by five o’clock this afternoon, 
sir. Will that do ? ’ 
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Mr. Van Torp was careful not to betra 
least surprise. 

^Yes,’ he said, as if he were not more 
fairly satisfied, ‘ that’ll do nicely.' 

‘Very well, sir, then I’ll be off. It’s : 
three thousand miles, and she's supposed i 
that at eighteen knots with her own coal, 
eight days. But as this is her maiden tri 
must make allowance for having to stop 
engines once or nvice. Good-morning, sir.’ 

‘ Good-day, Captain. Get in some coal 
provisions as soon as you arrive in Vcnic 
may want to go to Timbuctoo, or to And: 
Islands or something. I'm that sort of a ; 

I’m not sure where I’ll go. Good-bvc.’ 

The aptain stopped at the first telegraph c 
on his way to the Waterloo Station and telegraphed 
both to nis chief engineer, Mr. M‘Cosh,_3nd hii 
chief mate, Mr. Johnson, for he thought it barely 
possible that one or the other might be ashore. 

‘ Must have steam by 4 r.M. to-day to sail at 
once long voyage. Coming next train. Owner 
in hurry. Send ashore for my wash. Brown, 
Captain.' 

When the docks struck five on shore that 
noon, and the man at the wheel struck two bells 
from the wheel-house, and the look-out forward 
rqscatcd them on the ship’s bell, all according 
to the most approved modern fashion on tirg^ 
itea.T.ers, the b^utiful I^iteas^irr tuisj was steam- 
ing out upon Southampton Water. ^ 

Out of the merest curiewity Mr. V'an Torp 
telegraphed to Cowes to be informed of the exact 
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moment at wWeh his yacht ms under way, and 
before six o’clock he had a message. 

‘Yacht sailed at four ihiity-nine.’ 

The new owner was so much pleased that he 
actually smiled, for Captain Brown had been 
twenty-one minutes better than his word. 

‘1 guess he'll do,’ thought Mr. Van Torp. ' 1 
only hope I may need him.’ 

He was not at all sure that he should need 
the Lancaihire Last and Captain Brown ; but it 
has often been noticed that in the lives of born 
financiers even their caprices often turn out to their 
advantage, and that their least logical impulses in 
business matters are worth more than tnc sober 
judgment of ordinary men. 

^ Ki for Captain Brown, he was a ouiet little 
person with a rather pink face and sparkling blue 
eyes, and he knew his business. In fact he had 
passed as Extra Master. He knew that he was in 
the service of one of the richest men in the world, 
and that he commanded avessel likely to turn out 
one of the finest yachts afloat, and he did not mean 
to lose such a berth either by piling up his ship, or 
by being slow to do whatever his owner wished 
done, within the boundaries of the possible ; but 
it had not occurred to him that his owner might 
order him to exceed the limits of anything but 
mere possibility, surii, for instance, as those of the 
law, civil; criminal, national, or international. 

Mr. Van Torp had solid nerves, but when 
he had sent his yacht to the only place where he 
thought he miglit possibly nuke use of it, he 
realised that he was wasting valuable time while 
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I.o;;othcti was making all the running, and his 
uncommon natural energy, finding nothing to 
work upon as yet, made him furiously imprienf. 
It seemed to hum and sing in his head, like the 
steam in an express engine when it is waiting to 
start. 

He had come over to England on an impulse, 
as soon as he had heard of Gardova’s engagement. 
Until then he had not believed that she would ever 
accept the Creek, and when he learned from Lady 
Maud's letter that the fact was announced, he 
* saw rcii,‘ and his resolution to pre«nt the 
marri.tge seas made then and there. He had r.o 
idea how he should cany it out, but he _kne* t.Jt 
he must either succeed or come to grief in 
attempt, for as long as he had any money 
any strength, he would spend both lar.sMy 
that one purpewe. 

Yet he did not know how to begin, h is 
lu'k of imaginitioa exasperated hisa 
mea^ure. He was sleepless and lost h’s^arretjr^ 
whteS hid rcs'er happened to h:n bef-ee, 
stiiTsl svi in Inndon instead cfpeing down ta- * 
in IVrbrihinr, because he was aJ«ays 
t*i»t he r*e»-t ea start t.nr the CesS-mt is a 
SsS *v wtH *n irtaU.Me plan f^r s'.a:cess ; Hi* • ' 

^ 

Hs- -v^»rf4 w:**. what be soc-k f.'c b.i ev-t 
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own drawing-room. He wondered whether sh^ 
had yet made up her mind to help him. 

He was living in a hotel in London, though hrf 
did not like it. Americans, as a rule, would » 
little rather live in hotels than in houses of their 
own, perhaps beause it is less trouble and no 
dearer, at least not in American cities. House- 
keeping in New York can be done with less risk 
by a company than by an individual, for companies 
do not succumb to nervous prostration, whatever 
may happen to their employees. 

But Mr. Van Torp was an exception to the 
rule, for he liked privacy, and even solitude, and 
though few men were better able to face a new* 
paper reporter in fair fight, he verv much preferred 
not to oe perpetually on the look-out lest he 
should be obliged to escape by back stairs ana 
side doors, like a hunted thief. He felt safer fmni 
such vis'its m London thin m f^ewY ork or Yaris, 
but only relatively so. 

He was mediuting on the future one morning» 
over an almost untouched breakfast, between nine 
and ten o'clock, when his man Sfemp brought • 
visiting card. 

* Reporter ?' he inejuired, without looking up, 
as he leaned far back in his chair, his gwe riveted 


on the cold buttered toasr. 

‘ No, sir. It's some sort of a foreigner, and he 
talks a heathen bnguage.' 

* O.h, he does, does he ? ' The question wa» 
ziked in a tune of far-away mdifTcTcnec. 

* Yes, IT.' 

,K long Silence folJcrweJ, Mr. Van Torp 
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stared at the buttered toast and appeared to have 
forgotten all about the card. Stemp endeavoured 
very tactfully to rouse him from his reverie. 

* Shall 1 get you some more hot toast, sir ? ’ he 
inquired vc^ gently. 

* Toast ? No. No toast.’ 

He did not move ; his steady gaze did not 
waver. Stemp waited a long time, motionless with 
his little salver in his hand. At last Van Torp 
changed his position, threw his head so far bacK 
that it resteo on the (op of the chair, thrust his 
hands deep into the pockets of his trousers and 
stared at the ceiling as intently as he had gazed 
at the plate. Then he spoke to his man again. 

‘ Sterap.’ 

* Yes, sir.' 

'What do you suppose that fellow wants, Tiow, 
Stemp ? Do you suppose he thinks 1 speak his 
heathen language ? What does he come bothering 
me for ? What’s the good ? * 

‘ Well, sir,’ answers Stemp, * 1 can’t quite say, 
hut I believe therc'a something written on the card 
if you care to look at it, sir, and he has a person 
with him that speaks a little English. Shall 1 
throw him out, sir I ' 

Stemp ask^ the question with such perfect 
gravity that, being an Englishman, he might very 
well lu\'c Ivcn thought to mean the words liter- 
ally. But he did not. He merdy idoptcd Mr. 
Van Torp’s usual way of expressing that the master 
was not at home. 

* rU look at the card, anyway.* 

He stretched out one hand snihoui turning his 
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eyes towards it ; the careful Stemp promptly 
brought the little salver into contact with the large 
lingers, which picked up the card and raised it 
deliberately to the line of vision. By this means 
Mr. Van Torp saved himself the trouble of turning 
his head. 

It was a rather large card, bearing in the middle 
two or three odd-looking signs which meant 
nothing to him, but underneath them he read in 
plain characters the single word ‘Barak.’ 

‘ Barrack 1 ’ grumbled the American. * Rub- 
bish ! Why not “teapoy” or “rocking-horse, 
or anything else that's appropriate ? ’ 

As he paused for an answer, Stemp ventured 
to speak. 

‘Can’t say, sir. P’raps it’s the only word ht 
knows, sir, so he’s had it printed.’ 

Van Torp turned his head at last, and his eyrt 
glared unpleasantly as he examined his valets 
face. But the Englishman’s features were utterly 
Impassive j if they expressed anything it was 
contempt for the heathen person outside, who only 
knew one word of English. 

Mr. Van Torp seemed satisfied and glanced at 
the card again. 

‘ I guess you didn’t mean to be funny,’ he said, 
as if acknowledging that he had made a mistake. 

* Certainly not, sir,’ answered Stemp, drawing 
himself up with an air of injured pride, for 
that his professional manners were suspected, if 
not actually criticised. 

‘That’s all right,' observed Mr. Van Teip, 
turning the card over. ‘Oh, the tmting’s on the 
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back, I see. Yes. Now, that's very curious, I 
must sij,' he sa'td, after rca^n^ the words. ‘ That’s 
veiy curious,' he repeated, laying strong and equal 
emphasis on the last two words. *Ask him to 
walk In, Stemp.’ 

‘Yes, sir. With the man who speaks English 
for him, I suppose, sir ?’ 

‘No. He can wail outside till I want him, 
and you can go away too. I’ll sec the man alone.' 

‘Very go^, sir.' 

As the I’alet went out Mr. Van Torp turned 
his chair half round without getting up, so that he 
sat facing the door. A moment later Stemp had 
ushered in the visitor, and was gone. 

A slim youth came forward without boldness, 
but without the least timidity, as if he were 
approaching an equal He had an ot'al face, no 
moustache, a complexion like cream, short and 
thick black hair and very clear dark eyes that met 
the American’s fearlessly. He was under the 
average height, and he wrorc rather thin, loose 
grey clothes that had been made br x good 
tailor, I its hands and feet were smaller than a 
European's. 

• ^ you're Mr. Barrack,* Mr. Vin Torp said, 
nodding pleasantly. 

The young face smiled, and the parted lips 
showed Ouitc perfect teeth. 

‘ Baraic,* answered the young man, giving the 
name the right sound. 

‘Ves, I understand, but I can't pronounce it 
like )-ou. Take a chair, Mr. Barrack, and draw 
up to the taWc,' 
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The young nun undcnlooJ the gesture that 
cxrUinci! the speech and sjt down. 

‘So you’re a friend of Mr. 
he advised you to come to me ? Understin 

'^ank smiled again, and nodded 
recognised the name. The Amenean watched Ins 

face attentively. . .V„,, can trot 

‘All right,' he continued. lou on 
out your things now, right on the table- 

''' He had seen enough of Indians and MeAg 
in his youth to learn the simple art o 

he easily "Sefn U 

hfs visitor. Barak produced a Me leather 
not much bigger ttan an ordinary puoe, 
fastened with thin thongs, whid he slowly 
tied. Mr. Van Torp watched the 
the deliate fingers vnth great interest, for h 

an observant man. u— ‘lt*s 

‘With those hands,’ he sdently reflected, 

either a lady or a thief or b^. ,i„oc.ppor 
Barak took several little twists of Pl]^ 

from the hag, laid them in a 
cloth, and then began to open ,he 

Each tiny pared contained a ruby, an ^ 

young man counted them Lnuine i 

and they were fine stones ‘f credufous not 
but Mr. Van Torp "as c'u to see what 

easily surprised. 'Vhra desirable 

impression he had prodi^ on. such 

buyer, he was disappomted. . ‘nice 

‘ Nice,’ said the American careless j , 
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rubies, but I’ve seen better. I wonder if th^’re 
real, anpvaj^. They've found out how to make 
them by chemistry now, you know.’ 

But Bank understood nothing, of course, 
beyond the fact that Mr. Van Torp seemed 
indifferent, which was a common trick of wily 
customers •, but there was something about this 
one’s manner that was not assumed. Barak took 
the finest of the stones with the tips of his slender 
young fingers, kid it in the palm of his other 
hand, and held it under Mr. Van Torp’s eyes, 
looking at him with an inquiring expression. 
But the American shook his head. 

‘ No rubies to-day, thank you,’ he said. 

Barak nodded quietly, and at once began to 
wrap up the stones, each in its own bit of paper, 
jmttine the tivists back into the bag one by one. 
Then he drew the thongs together and tied them 
in a neat sort of knot which Mr. Van Torp had 
never seen. The young man then rose to go, 
but the millionaire stopped himi 

* Say, don’t go ^ust yet. TU show you a ruby 
that'll make you sit up.’ 

He rose as he spoke, and Barak understood 
his smile and gesture, and waited. Mr. Van 
Torp went into the next room, and came back 
almost immediately, bringing a small black morocco 
case, which he set on the table and unlocked with 
a little key that hung on his watch-chain. He 
was not fond of wearing Jewellery, and the box 
held all his possessions of that sort, and was not 
full. There were three or four sets of plain studs 
and links ; there were half a dozen very big gold 
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collar-studs ; there was a bit of an old gold chain, 
apparently cut off at each end, and having one 
cheap little diamond set in each link ; and there 
was a thin old wedding-ring that must have been 
a woman’s ; besides a few other valueless trinkets, 
all lying loose and in confusion- Mr. Van Torp 
shook the box a little, poked the contents about 
with one large finger, and soon found an uncut 
red stone about the size of a hazel-nut, which he 
took out and placed on the white doth before Kjs 
visitor. , , 

‘ Now that’s what I call a ruby,’ he said, with 
a smile of satisfaction. * Got any like that, young 
man ? Because if you have I’ll talk to you, 
maybe. Yes,’ he continued, watching the 
Onental’s face, ‘ I told you I’d make 
up. But I didn't mean to scare you bald* 
headed. What's the matter with you, 

Your eyes arc popping out of your head. ^ 
you feel as if you were going to have a ht 
I say I Stemp ! ’ • , u .u. 

oarak was indeed violently affected by t 
sight of the uncut ruby, and his face had change 
in a startling way ; a great vein like a ■ 

suddenly showed itself on his smooth forehw 
straight up and down ; his lids had opened so wi c 
that they uncovered the white of the eyealmos 
all round the iris ; he was biting his lower bp » 
that it was swollen and blood-red against the b * 
white teeth ; and a moment before Mr. Van loT 
had called out to his servant, the young man 
reeled visibly, and would perhaps have collap^f- 
if the American had not caught the slender wan 
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and supported the small head against his shoulder 
with his other hand. 

Stcmp was not within hearing. He had been 
told to go away, and he had gone, and meant to 
be rung for when he was wanted, for he had 
suffered a distinct slight in being suspected of a 
joke. Therefore Mr. Van Torp called to him 
in vain, and meanwhile stood where he was with 
his arm round Barak, and Barak’s head on his 
shoulder ; but as no one came at his call, he 
lifted the slim figure gendy and carried it towards 
the sofa, and while be was crossing the Urge room 
with his burden the |>dpable truth was forced 
upon him that his visitor’s slimness was more 
apparent than real, and an affair of shape rather 
tnan of pounds. Before he had quite reached 
the lounge, however, Barak stirred, wriggled in 
his arms, and spnng to the ffoor and stood 
upright, blinkinc a iTtde, like a person waking 
from a dream, out quite steady, and trying to 
smile in an apologetic sort of way, though evi- 
dently still deeply disturbed. Mr. Van Torp 
smiled, too, as it to offer his congratuUtions on 
the quick recos'ery. 

'Feci better now?’ he inquired in a kindly 
tone, and nodded. *I wonder what on earth 
you’re up to, )'Oung bdy?’ he soliloquised, 
watching Barak’s movements. 

He was much too cautious and srise to like 
being left alone for many minutes with a girl, and 
a gtt>d-lookinR one, who went about London 
dressed in men a clothes and passed herself for a 
ruby merchant. Mr. Van Torp was well aware 
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that he was not a safe judge of precious stones, 
that the rubles he had seen might very well be imita- 
tion, and that the girl’s emotion at the sight of the 
rough stone might be only a piece of clever acting, 
the whole scene having been planned by a gang 
of thieves for the purpose of robbing him of^that 
very ruby, which was worth a large sum, even in 
his estimation ; for if was nearly the counterpart 
of the one he had given Lady Maud, though still 
uncut. 

Therefore he returned to the table and slipped 
the gem into his pocket before going to the door 
to see whether Stemp was within hail. 

But Barak now understood what he was going 
to do, and ran before him, and stood before the 
door in an attitude which expressed entreaty so 
clearly that Mr. Van Torp was puttied. 

* Well,’ he said, standing still and looking into 
the beautiful imploring eyes, * what on earth do 
you want now, Miss Barrack ? Try and expls>n 
yourself.' 

A very singular conversation by signs now 
began. 

Barak pointed to the waistcoat-pocket into 
which he had put the stone. "Hic matter con- 
cerned that, of course, and Van Torp nodded. 
Next, though after considerable difficulty, she 
made him understand that she was asking hov 
he had got it, and when this was clear, heansw^w 
by pretending to count out coins with his right 
hand on the palm of his left to explain that he 
had bought It. There was no mistaking this, and 
Barak nodded quickly and went on to her next 
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question. She wanted to know what kind of man 
had sold him the ruby. She improvised a pretty 
little dumb show in which she represented the 
seller and Mr. Van Torp the buyer of the ruby, 
and then by gestures she asked if the man who 
sold it was tall. 

Van Torp raised his hand several inches higher 
than his own head. He had bought the ruby 
from a very tall man. Putting both hands to her 
chin and then drawing them down as if stroking 
a long beard, she inquired if the man had one, 
and again the answer was affirmative. She nodded 
excitMly and pointed first to Van Torp's sandy 
hair ana then to her own short black locks. The 
Amcrian pointed to his own, and then touched 
his watch-chain and smiled. The man's hair was 
fair, and even golden. By a similar process she 
ascertained that his eyes were blue and not black, 
and her excitement grew. Last of all she tried to 
ask where the man was, but it was seme time before 
she could make Mr. Van Torp understand what 
she meant. As if to help her out of her difficulty, 
the sun shone through the douds at that moment 
and streamed Into the room ; she pointed to it at 
once, turned her back to ir, and then held out her 
right hand to indicate the east, and her left to the 
west. 

* Oh yes,’ said Van Totp. who had seen Indians 
do the same thing, 'it was west of here that I 
Ixiucht It of him, a good way west,’ 

lie pointed in that direction, and thrust out 
his ami as if he would make it reach much farther 
if he could. At this lUtak looked deeply dis- 
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appointed. Several times, to show that she meant 
I^ndon, or at least England, she pointed to the 
floor at her feet and looked inquiringly at Van 
Torp, but he shook his head and pointed to the 
west again, and made a gesture that meant cross- 
ing something. He spoke to her as if she could 
understand. 

‘I’ve got your meaning,’ he said. ‘You’re 
after the big man with the yellow beard, who is 
selling rubies from the same place, and has very 
likely gone off with yours. He looked like a bad 
egg m spite of his handsome face.’ 

He turned his eyes thoughtfully to the window. 
Barak plucked gently at his sleeve and pretended 
to write in the palm of her left hand, and then 
went through all the descriptive gestures again> 
and then once more pretendw to write, and cow* 
ingly pushed him towards a little table on which 
she saw writing materials. 

‘You'd like to have his address, would 70U, 
Miss Barrack ? I wonder why you don’t call in 
your interpreter and tell me so. It would be 
much simpler than all this dumb crambo.’ 

Once more he made a step towards the door, 
but she caught at his sleeve, and entreated him 
in her own language not to call any one ; and her 
voice was so deliciously soft and beseeching thW 
he yielded, and sat down at the small table aiw 
wrote out an address from memory. He handed 
her the half-sheet of paper when he had dned 
the writing and had looked over it carefully. _ 
‘Poor little thing ! ’ he said in a tone of pity- 
‘ If you ever find him he’ll eat you.’ 
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Barak again ahowed signs of grot emotion 
when she put the address into an inside pocket 
of her man's coat, but it was not of the same 
kind as before. She took Van Torp’s big hand 
in both her own, and, bending down, she laid 
it on her head, meaning that he might dispose 
of her life ever afterfrards. But Re did not 
understand. 

•You want my blessing, do you. Miss Barrack ? 
Some people don’t think Brassy Van Torp’s 
blessing worth much, young lady, but you’re 
welcome to it, such as it is.’ 

He patted her thick hair and smiled as she 


looked up, and her eyes 
•Thavs all right, mj 


were dewy with tears. 


cry ! 


my dear,' he said. * Don’t 


She smiled too, beause his tone was kind, 
and, standing up, the took out her little lathetn 
bag again quickly, emptied the twists of paper 
Into her hand, selected one by touch, and slipped 
the rest back- She unwrappM a large stone and 
held it up to the light, turning it a little as she 
did so. Van Torp -watched hex with curiosity, 
and with an amused suspicion that she had 
perhaps played the whole scene in order to 
mollify him and induce him to buy something. 
So many people had played much more elaborate 
tricks in the hope of getting mone)* from him, 
and the stones might be imimions after all, in spite 
of Logothcti'i pencilled Unc of recommendation. 

But Barak's neat action took Van Torp by 
sufpri«. To his amazement, she pressed the 
ftioy lightly to her heart, then to her lips, and last 
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of all to her forehead, and before he knew whit she 
was doing she had placed it in his right hand and 
closed his fingers upon it. It was a thank-off* 

‘ Nonsense I ’ oojccted the millionaire, sni 
but holding out the stone to her. ‘It’s 
sweet of you, but you don’t mean it, a 
don’t take presents like that. Why, it’s wo 
thousand pounds in Bond Street any day t ’ 

But she put her hands behind her back 
shook her head, to show that she would not 
it back. Then with her empty hand she i 
touched her heart, her lips, and forehead, 
turned towards the door. 

* Here, stop I ’ said Mr. Van Torp, going 
her. * I can’t take this thing I See here, 1 Mjr I 
Put it back into your pocket I * 

She turned and met him, and made a gnture 
of protest and entreaty, as if earnestly 
him to keep the gem. lie looked at her keenly, 
and he was a judge of humanity, and MW that she 
was hurt by his refusal. As a last resource, he 
took out hts pocket-book and showed her » 
quantity of folded bank-note^. 

‘Well,' he sai*}, ‘since »t>u insist, NIi's 
Birraek, I’ll buy the stone of you, but 11*,^ 
cverUstirgly jiggered if I'lJ take it for nothing- 
Barak’s eyci sud,]enly flashed Jn a most lut* 
pns.ng sray, her lower l.p pouted, and her fhre* 
la’nily c.bangol colour, as a drop c.f Karict pome- 
grafla'e j u ie srdl f jr;7e a bow! of crea.m. 

S-'ie rrude one step forsaards, plackcd the itune 
from ho-’S frgers, rather l.‘•an fw»k ir, and w:fh a 
q...ck., ti.r p-rt^.h.’v awkward movement, t.hrew If 
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towards the window as hard as she could, stamp- 
ing angrily with her little foot at the same 
moment. Mr. Van Torp was extremely dis- 
concerted, as he sometimes wis by the sudden 
actions of the sex he did not understand. For- 
tunately the stone hit the wall instead of going 
out of the window. 

‘ I’m really veiy sony. Miss Barrack,' he said 
in a tone of humble apology, and he went quickly 
and picked up the gem. * I hadn’t quite under- 
stood, you see.' 

She watched him, and drew back instinctively 
towards the door, as if expecting that he would 
a^in try to give it back to her. But he shook 
his head now, bowed with all the grace he could 
affect, which tras little, and by way of making her 
feel that he accepted the gift, he pressed it to his 
heart, as the had done, and to his lips, but not to 
his forehead, beause he was afraid that might 
cause seme new mistake, as he did not know wfot 
the gesture meant. 

Barak’s face changed instantly ; she smiled, 
nodded, and waved her hand to him, to say that it 
was all right, and that she was quite satisfied. 
Then she made ft sort of salute that he thought 
very graceful indeed, as if she were taking some- 
thing from near the floor and laying it on her 
forenead, and she laughed softly and was out of 
the room and had shut the door before he could 
call her hack again. 

He stood still in the middle of the room, 
looking at the gem in Ws hand with an eapression 
of grave doubt. 
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>«;culated thtra, 
queer sort of a morning’s work, anyway/ 
He reflected that the very last thing he had 
present of a fine ruFy from a 
^ i** man’s clothes, recommended 

^ ^gotheti. Though he almost laughed 
at the thought when it occurred to him, he did 
not like the idea of keeping the stone ; yet he 
did not know what to do with it, for it was more 
than probable that he was never to see Bank 
^m, and if he ever did, it was at least likely that 
she would refuse to take back her gift, and as 
cnergcti^)ras on the first occasion. 

■?! n*. oaurred to him that he 

t's ^ ’j *2 * dealer and give the proceeds to 
Udy Maud for her good work. His recollec- 
tions of Sunday School were very misty, poor 
man, but a story came back to him about some 
one who had observed that something valuable 
might have been sold and the money given to 
the poor. If he had remembered the rest, and 
especial^ that the person who made the sugges- 
tion had been Judas Iscariot, he would certainly 
have hesitated, for he would have been sure that 
there ms something wrong with any advice that 
came from that quarter. Bu^ happily for the 
poor, the name or Judas had droppetf out of his 
memory in connection with the incident. 

j , * do some good to somebody, 

and I shall not be keeping what I’ve no right to.' 

A mere acquaintance, judging him by his hard 
race and his cartraordinary finanaaZ past, would not 
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have believed that such a ample and highly moral 
reflection could occur to him. But Ijdy Maud, 
who knew him, would have given him aedit for 
this and much more, even though she felt that he 
had lately tempted her to do something which 
her fother would call dishonourable, and that the 
tempution had not yet quite taken itself off to 
the bottomless pit, where temptations are kept in 
pickle by the devil's housekeeper. 

Mr. Van Torp took his hat and gloves, but as 
he was really a good American, he had no stick 
to take ; and he went out without even telling 
Stemn that he was going. In spite of what 
Londoners were calling the heat, he walked, and 
did not even feel warm ; for in the first place h« 
had lately come from Washington and New York, 
where a Hottentot would be very uncomfortable 
in July, and, moreover, he had never been at all 
sensitive to heat or cold, and lived as soberly as an 
Arab in the desett. Therefore London seemed 
as pleasantly cool to him with the thermometer at 
eienty as it seems to a newly landed Anglo-Indian 
who has lately seen the mercu^ at a hundred and 
lliirty-fivc on the shady side 0} the verandah. 

He walked up at a leisurely pace from hi* 
hotel by the river to Piccadilly and Bond Street, 
and he entered 1 jeweller* s shop of modest appear- 
ance but ancient rqnitation, which had been in 
the same rbec for nearly a century, and had 
previously been on the other side of the street. 

Outside, two well-dressed men were looking 
at the things in the window; within, a broad- 
shouldered, imirt-looking man with black hair 
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and dressed in perfectly new blue serge was slttin' 
by the counter with his back to the door, talking 
with the old jeweller himself. He turned on th< 
chair when he heard the newcomer’s step, 
Mr. Van Torp found himself face to face witJ 
Konstantin Logolheti, whom he had supposed tc 
be in Paris. 

‘ Well,’ he said, without betraj-ing the surpnw 
he felt, ‘ this is what I call a very pleasant aca* 
dent, Mr. LogothetL’ . 

The Greek rose and shook hands, and tnc 
American did not fail to observe on the counter 
a small piece of tissue paper on which »y an 
uncut stone, much larger tlun the one he had 1 


you are in any hurry;,’ «iil 
politely, * I don't mind waiting in the least, • 
i’inney and 1 are in the midst of a discussion tw 
may never end, and 1 believe neither of u* 
anything in the world to do.* , 

Mr. Pinney smiled benignly and put in a 
in the mercantile plural, which differs from that 
rojilry in being used every <by. 

‘The truth is, we arc not very busy jus 
this lime of the year,’ he said. . . 

‘That’s very kind cf you, Mr. 

Slid Van Torp, answering the latter, * but I m n / 
really in a hurry, thank you.* , . , 

The stress he hid on the wortl * really 
hjsc led ore to t.’-e conclusion thut he f ' 

icni r2 lole.but was not. He “ 1 *^”*".**! ■ 1 

ately a: a Iv.le d stance, took off his hat, a •• 
lacked at the gem on the counter. 
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•1 don’t know anything about luch ihinr*, of 
ftjurtc/ he faid in a lone of reflection, ‘ out 1 
nho'jIJ think that wa» quite a nice rubr.' 

Ap*jn Mr. I'lnney amilcd benignly, for Mr. 
Van T orp had deiJt with him for years. 

• lt'» a very fine atone indeed, air,* he aaid, 
and then turnro to Ijwothcti again. ‘ 1 think wc 
can undertake to cut it for you in 1-ondon,’ he aasd. 

* I will weigh It and give you a cartful eaimtite.’ 

Aa a maittr of fact, before Van Tory entered, 
Ijogolheli had got to far at the queifion of arttirp 
the gem for a laJy’t ring, but Mr. Ihnney, like al) 
the grrit jewellrra, wat aa diactctt and tactful aa 
a penfcntional diglomattat. llow could he be 
•ure that one euifo.*ner n’ght Itke another to 
know al»>ui a ting ordered for a lady ? If 
ihfti freferred tcereey, he would only have to 
itaert and go awir, at if lesvmg the ruby to W 
ftt, anl he could liwk in tpln when it wa» con 
veniert ] and lh-» waa what hr at once decided 
to d-\ 

•1 think you’re riglt, Mr. l*irtneT,‘ he w.l 
• 1 thill Irsve It in your handv T>ii’» irallT all,' 
he I Ho!, tu'Tvi'’g tf» Mr. Van Trrjv 

• l?r»!'y t My ln.fnr« Won't takr Ivg ntVr, 
Ifij We'll go to}’rthef,if yoa 1 kr, and hair ■ I 'tlr 
ihtl. t o»'lj canr to r4 thn«r rit'a 

ymi nakr f*r r»f, Mr Ihmrr. 
UtW a-OU inr^hre I’ 

•Wf a'vtiv kern a^rn in »*ncV fi>f yot' 
i r/ trrvr^! tV f(innv« tfWr'W, 
« r*»\xd 1 tale d'twer t'^r 

arid }*idas ng a a-e»y rn-vnirio «« 
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Mr, Van Torp did not even open it, and had 
already laid down the money, for he ^ew pre- 
cisely what it cost. 

‘Thanks,’ he said. * You're always so obliging 
about little things, Mr. Pinney.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. We do our best. Good 
morning, sir, good morning/ 

The two millionaires went out together. Two 
well-dressed men stood aside to let them pass and 
then entered the shop. 

‘ Which way ? ’ asked Logolhett. 

* Your way,’ answered the American. ‘ I’ve 
nothing to do.’ 

‘ Nor have I,‘ laughed the Greek, Nothing 
in the world 1 What can anybody find to do m 
London at this time of year r ’ 

‘I'm sure I don't know,’ echoed Van Torp, 
pleasandy. ‘ I supposed you were on the Con- 
tinent somewhere.^ 

‘And I thought you were in Ameria, and 
so, of course, we meet at old Pinney’s m 
London 1 ’ . , 

‘ Really I Did you think I was in America r 
Your friend, the heathen girl in boy’s clothes, 
brought me your card this morning, I supposed 
you knew I was here.’ 

‘No, but I thought you might be, within si* 
months, and I gave her several cards for people I 
know. So she found you out 1 She’s a ^rn 
ferret — she would find anything. Did you buy 
anything of her ? ’ 

‘ No. I’m not bu^ng rubies to-day. Much 
obliged for sending her, all the same. You take 
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an interest in her, I suppose, Mr. Logotheti ? Is 
that so ? ’ 

‘ 1 ? ’ Logotheti laughed & little. ‘ No, 
indeed I Those days were over long ago. I'm 
engaged to be married.’ 

‘ By the bye, yea. Td heard that, and I meant 
to congratulate you. t do now, anyway. When 
is it to be ? Settled that yet ? ’ 

‘Some time in October, 1 think. So you 
guessed that Barak is a girl.* 

*Y«s, that's tight. 1 guessed she was. Do 
you know anything about her ? 

•What she told me. But it may not be true.* 
•Told you ? Do you mean to say you under- 
stand her language ?' 

•Oh yes. Tarut is spoken all over the East, 
you know. It's only a sort of simplified Turkish, 
and I ricked it up in the Crimea and the Cauasus 
when I was travelling there some years ago. She 
comes from some place In CeninJ Asia within a 
pessiWe distance of Samarkand and the Trans- 
Caucasian railway, for that ms the way she ulti- 
mately got to the Caspian and to Tiflis, and then 
to Consuntinciple and Piriv How a mete girl, 
brought up in a Tartar village, could have made 
such a journey safely, carrying a small fortune 
with her in predous stones, is something nobody 
can understand who has not listed in the East, 
where anything is possible. A woman is practi- 
cally sacred in a Mohammedan country. Any 
tn» who molests her stands a good chance of 
being tom to ribbands by the other men.' 

•it used to be something like that in the West, 
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'when 1 punchcB attic,' wl*"» 

• 1 ‘ «A man who tntericre progres* 

'''we, » to get 

ths^oth J-J.fr other. Uor 

Bars St one end »nO 

**;U°s'just« true of civilisation, answ 

^SrSft'^S«rr.%-ere telling » 

not man who W J pW . • jraverl 

Jnd o W »hon. 
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‘ It sounds like the Jraiisn Nigiii,' said Mr. 
Van Torp, as if he found it hard to believe. 

‘Exactly,’ assented Lc^thcti- ‘And, oddly 
enough, the first of these stories is about Samar- 
kand, which is not so very far from Baraka's 
native village. It seems to have taken the 
girl about a year to find her way to Constan- 
tinople, and when she got there she naturally 
supposed that it was the capital of the world, and 
that her man, being very great and very rich, 
thanks to her, must of course live there. So 
she searched Stamboul and Peca for him, during 
seven or eight months. She lived in the house of 
a good old Persian merchant, under the protection 
of his wife, and learned that there was a world 
called Europe where her man might be living, 
and cities called Paris and London, where people 
pay fabulous prices for precious stones. Persian 
merchants are generally well-educated men, you 
know. At last she made up her mind to dress 
like a man, she picked up an honest Turkish 
man-servant who had been all over Europe with 
a diplomatist and could speak some French and 
English as well as Tartar, she got a letter of recom- 
mendation to me from a Greek banker, through 
the Persian who did business vrith him, joined some 
Greeks who were coming to Marseilles by sea, and 
here she is. Now you know as much as I do. 
She is perfectly fearless, and as much more sure of 
herself than any man ever was, as some young 
women can be in this queer world. Of course, 
she’ll never find the brute who thought he was 
leaving her to be murdered by her rriations, but 
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if >ht ever did, >he teouIJ either rairry him or cot 

amuMe klnj of P'V 

Van Torp, who vetT 

he had fefuted her rroCe^ pft- 
interettinp, Mr. IfP-','’"'-. °"®Th,Jor 
count on Ixnng in ^fidon thw tunc? 
four days, nuybe ? ‘ t . 

Mdarway. No longer, I fency. 

‘Why don't you come and take dinn 
„.c aom’e oieh.?' atked 'f' Am'"mm 
after to-morrow, perhapi. I d be plisisea 

’“'t Thank J'ou very much,' 

■ Since TOU aak me, t aee no reason why I shorn 
not dine with you, if you want roe. j 

They agreed upon the place and hour, aa 

gonVrherrwi* Vra. Rushmore to 

I believe I'm not hlstocT 

rovine till its over. Thatsmype” 

S thif moment 1 And Miss Donne .s qude W, 
I believe, thank you. .. „ben 

■I notice you call her “Mws Don"' ^ 
you speak of her,' said Van Toro. 
i made a mistake Just now. I ve always can 

Madame Cordova.' , answered Logothed 

> It doesn't matter at sdl, »js"" . Jj^d by 
carelessly, ‘ but I believe she prefers to be eai 
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her own name amongst fcends. Good-bye till day 
after to-morrow, then.' 

‘ At half after eight.' 

‘ All right — half-jast — shall remember.’ 

But at two o'cloch, on the next day but one, 
Logotheti received a note brought by hand, in 
which Mr. Van Torp said that to his veiy great 
T^ret he had been called away suddenly, and 
hof«d that Logotheti would forgive him, as the 
matter was of such urgent importance that he 
would have already left London when the note 
was received. 

This was more than true, tf possible, foe the 
writer had left town two days earlier, very soon 
after he had parted Aom Lc^theti in Pall Mall, 
although the note had not been delivered till 
forty-eight hours bter. 


CHAPTER V 


Mr. Vas Torp knew no more about 

than about Samarkand, btyond the 

certain stated times performances of Wag 

operas were given there with as much s J 

as great religious festivaKand 

spoke of the Bayreuth sOTon m a 

reverent manner. He would bw' 

surprised if any one had told him | 

whwtled fragments of fciuTnitural 

liked the sound of them; for he ha 

ear and a good memory, and had wh, tiled remark 

ably well when he was a ^y. tmrajssible 

The truth about this seemingly 
circumstance was really very . ■ [,^n 

he eaUed his cow-punching „„ 

for six months in comrany ”"h ‘"f 1™“ 
who used to whistle softly together hf ,• 

beside the camp (ire, and none of the “'her 
had ever heard the strange tunes 'hty J 
like best, but Van Torp had caught ^d em_,j 
bered many re' they ga.r 

he whistled them to himself '/jd, 

him a sensation which no J” , cndnwol 
Extraordinary natures, tke h»s,»-e 
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with unnoticed gifts and (astts quite unlike thcJse 
of most people. No one knew anything about 
the young men who whistled Wagner ; the 
‘Lost Legion’ hides many secrets, and the two 
were not popular with the rest, though they knew 
their business and did their work fairly well. 
One of them was afterwards said to have been 
killed in a shooting afiray and the other had 
disappeared about the same time, no one knew 
how, or eared, though Mr- Van Torp thought 
he had rcct^nised him once many years later. 
They were neither Americans nor Englishmen, 
though they both spoke English well, and never 
were heard to use any other language. But that 
is common enough with emigrants to the United 
States and elsewhere. Every one who has been 
to sea in an American vessel knows how the 
Scandiniviaa sailors insist on speaking English 
wnr» 

Mr. Van Torp was fond of music, quite apart 
from his admiration for the greatest living lyric 
soprano, and since it was his fancy to go to 
Bayreuth in the hope of seeing her, he meant 
to hear Wagner's masterpece, and supposed that 
there would not be any difficulty about such a 
sfmple nutter, nor about obtaining the sort of 
rooms he was accustomed to, in the sort of hotel 
he expected to find where so many rich people 
went every other year. Any one who has been to 
the holy place of the W^nerians can imagine Ms 
surprise when, after infinite difficulty, he found 
himself, his belongings and his man deposited 
in one small attic room of a Bavarian onner's 


ciur. 
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houic. ™th one feather-bed. one barin and one 

towel for furniture. _ 

* Stemp, said Mr. Van Tofp, this is a 

town.’ 

‘.^’Ti^ee I’m though, dose 
continued the millionaire, don’t 

caU five dollars a day dear, for this room, 

’’"“L. air. I do indeed 1 I ^ it 
robhe™.’ That's what I oil .t. sir. 

■^Vell. 1 suppose they ^ « b ^ ,.3 |lh te 

and quite a go^ “ v™ how to run it- 

buy the whole thing andshow em how 
They’d make more m the end. 

‘ Ves. sir. I hope you wiU. s r- "g (• 
sir. but do you think it would „s„ered 

’■They’d' ask a great deal. “S’, mppose 
the millionaire thoughtfuMy. 
you get me out some things and t .j^^^thit 
Lund, while I try to get a wash m that 

tea-service there.’ „;mious basin and jug 

Mr. Van Torp eyed the Stemp, 

with some curiosity and . ^Sumstances, 

impassive and f A "£5 what 

unstrapped a valise, laid out wished 

master might need, and inquired 

anything dsc. i... * answered Mr. Van 

' There isn t anything else, answc 
Torp, gloomily. , , . 

•'when shall I come back, si^ „ 

■In twenty-five minoto. ' . 

hour’s ivash in that soup-pUte, anyway 
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He eyed • the wretched basin with a glance 
that might almost have cracked it. When his 
man had gone, he proceeded to his toilet, such 
as it was, and solaced himself by softly whistling 
as much of the ‘ Good Friday ’ music as he 
remembered, little (beaming what it was, or that 
his performance was followed with nervous and 
almost feverish interest by the occupant of the 
next room in ^e attic, a poor musician who had 
saved and scraped for years to sit at the musical 
feast during three days. 

‘ E sharp 1 ’ cried an agonised voice on the 
other side of the closed door, in a strong German 
accent. ‘ I know it is £ sharp I 1 know it ! ’ 

Mr. Van Torp stopped whistling at once, 
lowered his razor, and turned a mask of soapsuds 
in the direction whence the sound came. 

‘Do you mean me?’ he inquired in a dis- 
pleased tone. 

‘ 1 mean who wlustlea the “ Good Friday ” 
music,’ answered the voice. ' I tell you, 1 know 
it is E sharp in that place. I have the score. I 
shall show you if you believe not.’ 

‘ He's mad,* observed Mr. Van Torp, begin- 
ning to 'shave :^ln. ‘Are you a lunatic?' he 
asked, pousing after a moment. *\Vh3t’s the 
matter with you, anyhow J ’ 

‘ I am a musidan, I tell you I I am a pianist 1' 
*It’s the same Aing,’ said Mr. Van Torp, 
working carefully on his upper lip, under his 
right nostril. 

' 1 shall tell you that you are a barbarian ! ’ 
retorted the voice. 
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' Well, lhat doesn’t hurt,’ answered Mr. Van 
Torp. 

He heard a sort of snort of scorn on the other 
side and there was silence again. But before 
long, as he got away from his upper lip with the 
razor, he unconsciously began to whistle again, 
and he must have made the same misblce as 
before, for he was interrupted by a deep groan of 
pain from the next room, 

‘Not feeling very well ?’ he inquired in a tone 
of d^ jocularity. ‘ Stomach upset ? ’ 

‘E sharp I ’ screamed the wretched pianist. 

Van Torp could hear him dancing with rage, 
or pain. 

‘ See here, whoever you are, don’t call names I 
I don’t like it. See? I’ve paid for this room 
and I’m golnv on whisdlng if ! like, and just as 
long as Ilike. ^ 

‘You say you make noises you itke.^’ cned 
the infuriated musician. *Oh no I You shall 
not 1 There are rules 1 We arc not in London, 
Mr, we are in Bayreuth I If you make noises, 
you shall be thrown out of the house. 

‘Shall I ? Well, now, that’s a funny sort of 
a rule for a hotel, Isn’t it ? ’ 

‘ I go complain of you,’ retorted the other, and 
Mr. Van Torp heard a door opened and shut 
again. 

In a few minutes fie had done all that fhf 
conditions would permit in the way of making 
himself presentable, and just as he left the room 
he was met by Stemp, the twenty-live minutes 
being just over. 
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‘ Very good, sir. I’ll do what I can, sir,’ said 
the excellent man, as Mr. Van Torp pointed to 
the things that lay about. 

As he went out, he recognised the voice of 
his neighbour, who was talking excitedly In 
voluble German, somewhere at the back or the 
house. 

‘ He’s tomplaining now,* thought Mr. Van 
Torp, with something like a smile. 

He had already been to the best hotel, in the 
hope of obtaining rooms, and he had no difficulty 
in finding it again. He asked for Madame da 
Cordova. She was at home, for it was an off. 
day } he sent in his ard, and was presently led 
to her sitting-room. Times had changed. Six 
months earlier he would have been told that there 
had been a mistake and that she had gone out. 

She \'ns alone ; a letter she had been witing 
\vf w» tfotet Vi\*Ae desVt titsit ^1* 

shaded window, and her pen had fallen across the 
paper. On the round table In the middle of the 
small bare room there stood a plain white vase 
full of corn-flowers and poppies, and Margaret 
was standing there, rearranging them, or pretend- 
CO do so. 

She was looking her very best, and as she 
raised her eyes and greeted him with a friendly 
smile, Mr. Van Torp thought she had never been 
so handsome before. It had not yet occurred to 
him to compare her with Lady Maud, because 
for some mysterious natural cause the beautiful 
Englishwoman who was his best friend had never 
exerted even the slightest feminine influence cm 


’fVBY 

knew ,t, 3J women t' ‘*“'“''W Ms ph, 
knowledge mjj inowsueft eh/nJj, 

”«■<« th» ""'trenimal, 

'•ood, n «„e 

'*»“Sht tftjt an/ otfter m"^ ? '’™- •"■( r»t mi 
Wa"'!! T" ■inbeanM, 

,u pursued her 

•ud W,„ ij„om„„"f Ptn/naeVim 

*"" «>r a ,;n,5 ’*' '■^d PmnU/*tnteJ 

'’' profited bp it „j,b "'d 'eaened a )e..o„ ,„d 

.aidi^ »hicli . '*■’' "tound/nn admt. 

;“«»fiat.J,e/,ee." ""'■ «'J»»m'ea 

and *" '■and and be tool it; 

iii* '“ro oP bearen ''’"d// fm.'fc Fere 

to„rnern Pre«ed ber 

,,^'’P'd«o,m„"„“;‘ "O' >■» fitde, and b/. 

^".■be"Ld'"^^^P'“ ««/ro me, Abu 

‘-"'''roebo.^^^^me and .;, down 
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‘Well,* he answered slowly, as they seated 
themselves side by side on the hard green sofa, 
*1 don't suppose 1 can expLun, so that you’ll 
understand, but I’ll try. Different kinds of things 
brought me. I hearu yon were here from Lady 
Maud, and I thought perhaps 1 might have an 
opportunity for a little talk. And then — oh, I 
don’t know. I’ve seen everything worth seeing 
except a battle and Parsifal, and as it seemed so 
easy, and you were here, I thought I’d have a look 
at the opera, since I can’t see the fight' 

Afargaret laughed a little. 

* 1 hope you will like it’ she said. ‘ Have you 
a good seat ?’ 

‘ I haven’t got a ticket yet’ answered Mr. Van 
Torp, in blissful ignorance. 

‘No seat r Primadonna’s surprise was 
almost dramatic ' But how in the world do you 
expect to get one now ? Don’t you know that the 
scats for P^rti/e/are all taken months beforehand ?’ 

‘Are ihw really V He was very calm about 
it. ‘ Then I suppose I shall have to get a ticket 
from a speculator. I don’t see anything hard 
about that.’ 

‘ My dear fnend, there arc no speculators here, 
and there are no tickets to be had. You might 
as Well ask for the moon I ’ 

*1 can stand, then. I’m not afraid of getting 
tired.’ 

‘'There arc no standing places at all 1 No one 
is allowed to go in who has not a seat. A week 
ago you m'^ht possibly have picked up one in 
Munich, givetJ up by some one at the last moment. 
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but »uch chance* arc jumped at 1 I wonder that 
j^u even got a place to »lcep ! * ^ 

* Well, it’s not much of a place,' said Mr. »_an 
Torp, thoughtfull)'. *There** one room the siae 
of a horsc-Dox, one bed, one basin, one pitchff 
and one towel, and Tve brought my \^et with 
me. I’ve concluded to let him sleep while I m at 
the opera, and he'll sit up when I want to go to 
bed. Box and Cox. I don’t know what he U stt 
on, for there's no chair, but he’s got to sit. 

Margaret laughed, for he amused her. ^ ^ 

• 1 suppose you’re exaggerating a little bit,_ s-r 
said. * Its not really quite so bad as that, is it. 

‘ It’s worse. There's a lunatic in the next wm 
who alls me E. Sharp through the door, and hj 
lodged a complaint already beause I wfustiea 
whUe I svas shaving. It’s not a verj- good hoW. 
Who is E. Sharp, anj-way ? Maybe that was w 
name of the last man who occupied 
I don’t know, but I don’t like the idea ofw^'’S 
a mad German pianist for a neighbour. He niay 
get in while I’m asleep and think J m P“j ' 
and hammer the life out of me, the tray they 
I’ve seen a perfectly new piano wrecked *‘"5 
concert by a fellow who ^dn’t look a^f he 
the strength to kick a mosquito. 
deceptive, pianists ! Nervous men are often 
that, and most pianists are nothing but nerves an 

He amused her, for ahe had never seen him m 
his present mood. ^ 

‘ E sharp is a note,’ she said. On the pi^o 
it’s the same as F naturaL You must have been 
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whistling something your neighbour knew, and 
you mad^e a mistake, and nervous musicians really 
suffer if one does that. But it must have been 
something rather complicated, to have an E sharp 
in ill ll wasn’t ‘‘Suwanee River,” nor the 
“Washington Post” either I Indeed I should 
rather like to know what it was.’ 

‘ Old tunes 1 picked up when I was cow-punch- 
ing, years ago,’ answered Mr. Van Torp ‘ 1 don't 
know where they came from, for I never asked, 
but they’re not like other tunes, that’s certain, and 
I like them. They remind me of the old days 
out West, when I had no money and nothing to 
worry about.’ 

‘ I’m very fond of whistling, too,’ Mar«ret 
said. ‘ I study all my parts by whistling them, 
so as to save my voice.’ 

’ Really 1 I had no idea that was possible.' 

‘Quite. Perhaps you whistle very well. 
Won’t you let me hear the tunc that irritated your 
neighbour the pianist ? Perhaps I know it, too.' 

‘ Well,’ said Mr. Van Totp, * I suppose I could. 
1 should be a little shy before you,’ he added, 
quite naturally. * If you’ll excuse me. I'll just go 
and stand before the window so that I can’t see 
you. Perhaps I can manage it that way.’ 

Margaret, who was bored to the verge of col- 
lapse on the off-days, thought him much nicer 
than he .had formmy been, and she liked his 
perfect simplicit)'. 

' Stand anj'whcre you like,’ she said, ‘ but let 
me hear the tune.’ 

Van Torp rose and went to the window and 
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she looked quletljr at his square figure and to 
massive, sandy head and his strong , 

ently he began to whistle, very “"I 
in tLe. Many a street-boy could do as w eU »o 
doubt, and Mrs. Rushmore would have cahed it 
a vulgar accomplishment, but the 
Primadonna was too true a musician, as we 
singer, not to Uke pleasure in a sweet sound, even 

ifit were produced by a street-boy. ^ 

But as Mr. Van Torp went on. she o^nw 
her eyes very wide and held her brmth 
wa,?o mis^ke about it ; h' ° S 
pieces from Parn/a/. as fir as ,t was 
convey an idea of such music by 
Margaret had studied it before Mmng 
reuth. in order to understand it b''!' • , ] ,^5 
now ’already, heard it once, ,h„ 

protest musical emotion of her 
^id stirred other emotions, too, strange o q 

""'stol::fd her breath and listened 

that had been wide open ""’"'iT, „’hen h' 

closed again in pleasure, and 

reached the ■ Good Fniiiy bicalh. 

less voice floated out with her “""’"“‘’“.ln.llin- 

in such perfect octaves with „j,e„ he 

that at first he did not ’ a jenly and 

did, the rough hard man shivered 

steadied himself against „;,h fiintlr 

Margaret’s voice went fiiUo.ing 

breathed words and then e ’jj,e scene, 

the instrumentation to the end of the 

beyond what he had ever heard. 
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Then there was »Ience in the room, and 
neither of the two moved for some moments, but 
at last Van Torp turned, and came back. 

* Thank you,’ he In a low voice. 

Margaret smiled and passed her hand over her 
eyes quickly, as if to dispel a vision she had seen. 
Then she spoke. 

‘ Do you really not know what that music is ? ’ 
she asked. * Really, really ? ’ 

‘ Oh, quite honestly I don't ! ’ 

‘You’re not joking? You’re not laughing at 
me ?’ 

‘ I ? ' He could not understand. * I shouldn’t 
dare I ’ he said. 

‘ You've been whistling some of Parsifal, some 
of the most beautiful music that ever was written 
—and you whistle marvellously, for it’s anything 
but easy 1 Where in the world did you learn it? 
Don’t tell me that those are “old tunes” you 
picked up on a Californian ranch ) ' 

'It's true, all the same,’ Van Tory answered. 
He told her of the two foreigners who used to 
whistle together in the evenings, and how one 
was supposed to have been shot and the other 
had disappeared, no one lud known whither, nor 
had cared. 

* All sorts of young fellows used to drift out 
there,’ he said, ‘ and one couldn’t tell where they 
came from, though 1 can give a guess at where 
some of them must have been, since I’ve seen the 
world. 'There were younger sons of English 

S :enllemen, fellows whose nthers were genuine 
ords, maybe, who had not brains enough to get 
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asriSSlS-cS 

wa7nfc"’'ind -TX.pokf 

^ding; 

“"Iwcll, why should )■»“■’ 

I i,vas just a common cow-boy and haa . 

“Tfi's intcosoly i"«r«.ing-whst a 
you havt had I Tall me more about y 

won’t you ! ’ ,. . to me,' 

‘There's not much to tell, it '' (^.y I 

said Van Tory. 'From '>''"8 ,i‘u' ii„r, and 
turned into a miner, J '7d I made the 

I sold that and got into s;„„ it than 

Nickel Trust what it is, more y ^ S 
anything else, and I p* , 

now I’ve sold the whole thing. Margaret «> 

■Sold the Nml"' .T™"' , had 

quite as much surprised as Lady Ma 

‘’"■"yes. ■ I svasn't made “ 
suppose. If I we", > '■'ould , ,„d since 

Just now. I'm here to B<> ■ I date- 

vou say those tunes are out of that_ ope 
say I'm going to like said thought- 

■ It's all very uncanny, Margare 
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fully. * 1 wonder who those two men were, and 
what bcame of the one who disappeared.' 

‘Tve a strong impression that I saw him in 
New York the other day,* Van Torp answered. 
‘If I’m right, he’s made monej-— doing quite 
wcU, I should think. It wouldn't surprise me to 
hear he’d got torether a million or so.’ 

‘ Really ? \vhat is he doing ? Your stories 
grow more and more interesting 1 ' 

* If he's the fellow we used to call Levi Long- 
legs on the ranch, he’s a Russian now. I’m not 
perfectly sure, for he had no hair on his face then, 
and now he has a beard like a French sapper. 
But the eyes and the nose and the voice and the 
accent are the same, and the age would about 
correspond. Handsome man, 1 suppose you'd 
call him. 1 lis name is Krahnsky just at present, 
■nd he's found a whole mine of rubies $ome« 
where.’ 

* Really I I love niUes. Thej* arc my favourite 
Stones.' 

‘ Are they ? That’s funny. I’ve got an uncut 
one in my pocket now, if you’d like to sec it. 
I believe it comes from Kralint^-'i mine, too, 
though 1 got it through a friend of j'ours, two or 
three da)-s ago.’ 

* A friend of mine?’ 

He was poking his large fingers into one of 
the pockets of his waistcoat in search of the 
none. 

‘Mr. Lf^lheti,* he said, just as he found it. 
‘He’s discovered a handsome young woman from 
Tart&ry w somewhere, who has a few rubies to 
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k 11 that look very much like Kralmtkyi. Th 

is one of them. ^ and f 

He had unwrapped the stone n ^ 

dlfatf l^m^o”tc-cokur^ 

Logotheti and the Tartar gtrl. She put 

hahk to give back the ruby. ^ . 

remember tt somettmw. she « 

He spoke so touched, and v< 

taken °ff »"■ ,8“”^ f”ha^^he 'vas. She look 

much surprised to ^ f remembering « 

"X'-dVhttntAeeyesofal., 

affectionate bulldog. n to nr 

• You're very kind to b .^don, ‘bn 

she answered after a Ji]„able. no«t 

for I mean to remember tmi ). 
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Van Torn, whose mere smile had been known lo 
terrify Wall Street when a ‘ drop ' was ^rteh- 
Maijaret laughed a little, without loofang a! 

Tell me aU about the Tartar girl,' she said, 
Instead of answering his question, .. 

She would not have been the thorongWf 
feminine woman she was— far “‘”'5 
the simple human sense, than Lady 
she had not felt satis6ction in taving tam 
formidable money-wolf so that he " “ 

feet i but perhaps she was even more fleas^ « 
amused, than she thought she could be f 
such success. .The man was so very mwh smn^^ 
and rougher than any other „ce 

had ever been acquainted^ and she wo 
believed him to be such a thorough 
this final conquest flattered her vaniry. TO m 
dangerous tiJe ehaiaeter of the '"1^ 

CTcater the merit of the lion-tamcr w 

'"• Tell me about this handsome Tartar girl, she 
“'v^TOp told her Baraka's history, as far., 
."rn':^ hmilSKamusinB set of sterie. 
. as you are telling me ti^y, .J;' . 1 ,—OTred, 
‘ That particular one isl^othetl s, h ^ 

■and he can probably teU you much more 

'"''•fs'^she really very pretty ! ' of his 

• Well,' said Vao Tore, quoting a s»r"S 
favourite great man, -Ibr people who ime 
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kind of thing, I should think that «'ou!d be the 
kind of thing they’d like.* 

The Primadonna smiled. 

* Can you describe her ?’ she asked. 

* Did you c\’cr read a iairy story about a mouse 
that could turn into a tiger when it liked? ’in- 
quired the American in a tone of profound medi- 
tation, as if he were contemplating a vision which 
Margaret could not sec- 

* S*o,’ said she, * I ncs-er did.' 

*1 don’t think I ever did, either. But there 
might be a faify story about that, mightn’t there ? ’ 
Margaret nodded, with an depression of displeased 
interest, and he went on t ‘ Well, it describw Miss 
lUrricV to a T. Ves, that’s what I call her. She’i 
put “ lUrik ’’ Oft her business card, whatever that 
means in a Christian language ; but when I found 
out it was a girl, I chnstened her Miss Barrack. 
People have to hive names of some kind if you're 
poing to talk about them. But that’s a digression. 
I’arvlon me. You'd like a slescription of the 
joung person. I'm just ihinkiop.’ 

*How did you fnd out she was a pri?’ 
Margaret asked, and her tone was suaJenlr 
hard, 

.Mr. Van Terp srjs not prerared for the 
question, and felt voy uncomfortable for a 
moment. In hss convemtion srsth sromen he 
srsj almost morbidly prud*sh about r»Tnihing 
which had the remotest connexion wills set. 
I Ic wondered how hr could eonves* 10 Mi'rxrrt 
the inf.irmstion that wheri he ha./ Imcn rbl.jmd 
in firry the pretended hoy across the room, he 
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had been inatandy nnd palpably convinced .h« 

^'^Ta^TluXnoffornhyousec’hesall 

Formality? I d""- 

^X'n^’MirKntva.ae.^.W”*^ 

kind of «t— the bov „,rieJ 

going to faint, ao 1 “„d[^ratand, M'” 

I 'Should think aol’ a'p''B 

„oman. ‘ ''"’.Tt ' ‘S le .'rikefO''' ' . . 

out ihe wu a g»,rl, y . very 

• Very attractive, I /rcoplc wM 

he repeated with qoi'c fatci"”.’’?' 

to be taHink.ns a?»m- ''J' , iUrk gi^t 

con’‘lrtJo"» ***, rtf? I>> you 

Eve^ been 'in r^'^T « 

the colour of AlJetney e 
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be skimmed ? Her complexion’s just like that, 
and Tchen she’s angry, it’s as if you squeezed the 
juice of about one currant into the whole pan 
of cream. Not more than one, 1 should think. 
See what 1 mean ? ’ 

‘ Yes. She must be awfully pretty. Tell 
me more. Has she nice hair ? Even teeth ? ’ 

* I should think she had I ’ answered Mr. Van 
Torp, with even more enthusiasm than he had 
shown yet. ‘They’re as small and even and 
white as if somebody had gone to work and 
carved them all around half a new billiard ball, 
not separate, you understand, but all in one 
piece. Very pretty mouth they make, with those 
rather broiled-salmon-coloured lips she has, and 
a little chin that points up, as it she could hold 
her own. She can, too. Her hair? WeU, you 
sec, she's cut it short, to be a boy, but it’s as 
thick as a beaver’s fur, I should say, and pretty 
black. U’s a silky kind of hair, that looks 
alive, You know what I mean, 1 daresay. Some 
brunettes’ hair looks coarse and dusky, like horse- 
hur, but hers isn’t that kind, and it makes a sort 
of reflection in the sun, the way a young raven's 
winp-feathers do, if you understand.' 

‘You’re describing a nving bcautj-, it seems 
to me.’ 

' Oh no,’ said the American innocently. ‘ Now 
if our friend Griggs, the novelist, were here, he'd 
find all tlie right words and things, but I can only 
tell you just what I saw.’ 

‘ You tell it uncommonly vfell !’ Margaret’s face 
erptessed anything but pJeasute. ' Is she tall ? ’ 
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‘It’s hard to tell, in men's clothes. Three 
inches shorter than I am, maybe. I’m a middle- 
sized man, I suppose. I used to be five feet ten 
In my shoes. She may be five feet seveij, not 
more.' 

‘ But that’s tall for a woman ! ’ 

‘ Is it Mr. Van Tory's tone expressed an 
innocent indifference. 

‘Yes. Has she nice hands ? ' 

‘ I didn’t notice her hands. Oh yes, I re- 
member I ’ he' exclaimed, suddenly correcting 
himself * I did notice them. She held up that 
ruby to the light and I happened to look at her 
fingers. Small, rvell-shapcd fingers, tapering 
nicely, but with a sort of firm look about them 
that you don’t often see in a woman’s h^nds. 
You've got it, too.’ 

' Have ff tVfaigaret iboftea' abwn ardwi^^r 
hand. ‘But, of course, hers are smaUer than 
mine,’ she said. 

* Well, you sec, Orientals almost all have very 
small hands and feet — too small, I call thern— 
little tiny feet like mice.’ 

Margaret’s own were well-shaped, but by no 
means small. 

‘The girl is in London, you say ? ' Her tijnc 
made a question of the statement. 

‘ She was there two days ago, when I left. At 
least, she had been to see me that very morning. 
Almost as soon as she was gone I went out, and 
in the first shop I looked into I met I.e^oth6ti. 

It was Finney’s, the jeweller’s, I remember, for 
I bought a collar stud. We came away together 
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Torp'« iron up, Potti,' •he idM ind left tit 

The Amcricin walhcd up and 
a few momenta. Then the imMauve Strap ™ 
uahtred in bp the maid, and the door ana ahet 

Well ? • inquired Mr. Van Torp. ‘ Haa anp- 

"'"^•^T.'tmpanaaeered. 

ua out of the house, atr, and jour lugg^ J* 

atreet. Where aSall I have ■> tahen, a.r • 

■ Oh, they've turned ua out, have they ? V, J 

•Well, air. I'm afraid i>'a partly •np^'’ 
there muat be 5i^ 

quite aure I didn't avhiade m pour '“"b '%vhit 
^ ‘SoamI, Stemp. Quite aure. Goon. 

’"’’•'wSl. air, you hadn't been gone “rf. ^ ^ 
mlnutea avhen somebody n„5df and a 

the landlord, if that's aviaat ^,t^poke 

strange German gentleman " ,j,„^ht 

English. Rather shabbp-lookmg, si . ^ 
hinf. He spoke most and ^ 

driving him half crazy inth my "bisding j_ 
r hadnS avhiaded, and he said > '’id, and •'>' 
lord talked German at me^as it were, sir. 
again I hadn't whistled, and he ^d 
stabby gentleman, I mean, spmkmg 
eiviUy, sir. I assure you. S" , and 

they doubted my word, I pij a 

fastened the door thmkmg yom- 

would have ordered, sir. if you d been tiieie ) 
self, but I’m afraid I did wrong. 
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• Vet, sW. Think you, tir/ 

* And it will be my fjult if we have to sleep in 
» all to-night,’ 

The «loor opened while he was speaking, and 
Margaret heard the Ian words at she entercid the 
room. 

' I’m lorr)'/ she said, * I thought you had 
finished. I could not help hearing what you said 
about sleeping in a cab. That’s nonsense, you 
know.' 

•Well,* said Mr. Van Torp, 'they’ve just 
turned us out of the one room we had beause I 
whistled Parttfal out of tune.’ 

‘Vou didn't whistle it out of tunc,’ Margyft 
answered, to Stemp’s great but well-concealed 
astonishment. ‘ I know better. Please have yout 
things brought here at once.’ , . 

‘Here ? ^repeated Mr. Van Torp, surprised m 
his turn. , , 

• Ves,’ she answered, in a tone that foreslaJJed 
contradiction. ‘If nothing else can be had you 
shall have this room. I can do without it. , 

' you're kindness itself but I couldn’t do that, 
said Mr. Van Torp. ’Bring our things to this 
hotel, anyway, Stemp, and we^ sec what happens- 
•Yes, sir.' 

Stemp disappeared at once, and his master 
turned to Margaret again. . 

‘Nothing will induce me to put you to suen 
inconvenience,’ be said, and his tone was quite as 
decided as hers had been. 

She smiled. . e 

‘ Nothing will induce me to let a friend o 
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mine bt driven from pilar to post for a lodging 
while I have plenty of room to spate I ’ 

* You're very, very kind, but ’ 

‘ But the mouse may turn into a tiger if yc>u 
contradict it,' she said with a light Uugh that 
thrilled him with delight. ‘ I remember your 
description of the Tartar girl I ' 

* Well, then, I suppose the hyatna will have to 
turn into a small woolly lamb if you tell him to,’ 
answered Mr. Van Torp. 

* Yes,’ laughed MargarcL ‘ Be a small, woolly 
lamb at once, plase, a very small one ! ' 

*Knee-high to a kitten ; certainly,' replied the 
millionaire submissively. 

'Very well. I'll take you with me to hear 
/kr;r/a/ to-morrow, if you obey. l‘ve just asked 
Mrs. Uushmore if it makes any diHcrence to her, 
and the has confessed that she would rather not 
go again, for it tires her dreadfully and gives her 
a hndache. You shdl have her scat. What is 
it ? Don't you want to go with me i ’ 

Mr. Van Torp’* face had hardened till it looked 
like a mask, he stared firmly at the wail, and his 
Ups were set tightly together. Margaret giaed at 
him in surprise while she might have counted ten. 
Then he spoke slowly, with evident effort, and m 
an odd voice. 

‘ Excuse me, Miss Donne,’ he said, snapping 
his words out. Tm so grateful that I can’t 
speak, that's all. It'll be all right in a second.' 

A huge emotion had got hold of him. She 
saw the red flush rise suddenly above his collar, 
and then sink hack before it reached his checks. 
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and all at once he was very pale. But not a 
muscle of his fece moved, not a line sras draw , 
only his sandy eyelashes quivered a httJe. [| 
hands were thrust deep into the pockets o i 
jacket, but the fingers were motionl«3. 

Margaret remembered how he had told 
more than once that she was the only woman 
world held for him, and she had thought it^ws 
nonsense, rather vulgarly and clumsily 
by a man who was not much better than an a 
where women were concerned. . * t. fcid 

It flashed upon her at last that 
said was literally true, that she had ..i 

extraordinary man altogether, as many P^°P. 
and that shi was indeed the only woman m tjc 
whole world who could master and 
whom many feared and hated, and whom sn 
herself once detested beyond words. 

He was unchanging, 

might be, and, as she admitted like, 

clefrly how fickle she had been in ^ 

and dislikes, except where h^ art 
But even as to that, she had P?”®" 
phases in which she had been "S of 

Think of giving up the stage m the first flu 
her vast success. . , 

"While these thoughts were disturbing 
little Mr. Van Torp recovered 
features relaxed, his hands came out of hi P“ 
and he slowly turned towards her. ^ .j 
‘I hope you don't think me rude, he « 
awkwardlK ‘I things d«l 

limes, though people mightn i behevc i • 
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They were still standing near together, and not 
fer from the door through which Margaret had 
entered. 

‘ It's never rude to be grateful, even for small 
things,’ she answered genUf- 

She left his side, and went again to the window, 
where she stood and turned irom him, looking 
out. He waited where he was, glad of the 
moments of silence. As for her, she was struggling 
against ^ generous impulse, because she was afraid 
that he might misunderstand her if she gave way 
to it. But, to do her justice, she had never had 
much strength to resist her own instinctive gener- 
osity when it moved her. 

*Lady Maud told me long ago that 1 was 
mistaken about you,* she said at last, without 
looking at him. * She was right and I was c^uite 
wrong. I’m sorry. Don’t bw me any grudge. 
You won’t, will you ?’ 

She turned now, rather suddenly, and found 
him looking at her with a sort of hunger in his 
eyes that disappeared almost as soon as hers met 
them. 

‘ No,' he answered, ‘ I don't bear you any 
grudge ; I never did, and I don’t see how I ever 
could. I could tell you why, but 1 won’t, because 
you probably know, and it’s no use to repeat what 
once displeased you.* 

‘Thank you,' said Ma^ret,she scarcely knew 
why. 

Her handsome head was a little bent, and her 
eyes were turned to the floor as she passed him 
going to the door. 
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• I'm coinc •» '« ■>" 
the MiJ- • I'll •“'ll , 

Mr. Van Torp mi left u> h« 
rcH«lionl for l while. .jj n„dlr.g 

Not for lone, however. He tra 

SHtre^rs^ 

and W3« almost at hi> elbow. . ^hc 

‘ This is Mr. Van Torp, 1 pr« 
gravely, inclining her n«a* . j. pcan( 

more. Vou have perhaps heard W> 

speak of me.* j,Irs. 

‘I’m very pleased to me« y^ou. ,pvi 

It was only proper that 

always apeah "f hro awth Ihieh sh 

Mr. Van Torp sat down on .Ih', and h 

Md direeted rother than mv,wd ^ 

prepared to be Mrcd t ^ Rushmor 

tearoble. He had known the late Mr. 

in business; honesro "odrtT' 

of various things, inelod.ng ^“"^^ays bore 

u,e ehureh he went 'o. and he had td ^y^ 

Mr. Van Torp ertietnely. The 1 
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be expected was that the widow of such an 
estimaUe man should carry on the traditions of 
her deeply lamented husbainA In order to help 
her politely to what seemed the inevitable, Mr. 
\'an Torp mentioned him. 

‘I had tlie pleasure of knowing Mr. Rush- 
more,’ he sidd in the proper tone of mournfully 
retrospective admiration. *Hb was sincerely 
lamented by all our business men.’ 

'He was,’ assented the widow, as she would 
have s^d Amen in church, in the right place, and 
with much the same solemn intonation. 

There was a moment’s pause, during which the 
mlUionaire was trying to think of something else 
she might like to hear, for she was Margaret’s 
friend, and he wished to make a good impression. 
He was therefore not prepared to hear her speak 
again before he did, much less for the subject of 
conversation she introduced at once. 

'You know our friend Monsieur Logotheti, 1 
believe 1 ' she ini^uired suddenly. 

‘ Why certainly,’ answered Van Torp, brighten- 
ing at once at the mention of his rival, and at 
once also putting on his moral armour of caution. 
* 1 know him «ju»te well.’ 

‘ Indeed ? Has-e you known many Greeks, 
may I ask ? ' 

* I’ve met one or two in business, Mrs. Rush- 
more, but 1 can't say I've known any as well as 
Mr. Logotheti.' 

•You may think it strange that 1 should ask 
you about him at our first meeting,' said the good 
lady, ‘ but I’m art American, ana I cannot help 
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iCj , -man’i opinion o 

fordsncr »’ of M‘V ^'’^fiVTOU 

stinu, an . . .i^«iire of meeting J ^5 
have not had 


"u'-Snlof MR? Donnes 

M«nn. •‘^’1 1 

v2n“T»^.' ,. „kcd th= . 

.x:Jir&"!!-'«=* ‘" 

t \ GreeJc » 7 , . ,» a sen» 

,f humour, W ^ g,„k at '>“' , 

he w» thmicmg ](„5l 

,ut ha abatamad- oraata. M" 

■TBr'^^eS^t-alr,., butlaho" 


®“‘.Thara am G-aaha and uraan. 

“ikc TOur opinio , ^ho, »‘ 




Rushmore-— - „„haPP>, 
Kean,, --- (bought thara m j ^,,1 
•Bacaosa .f 1 B„u s,vt har, 
store for har 1 Y 

„ry the man 
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Mr. Van Torp wondered how she would 
accomplish such a feat. 

* Indeed ? ’ he said very gravely. 

‘ I mean it»’ answered Mrs. Rushmore. 

There was a moment’s silence, during which 
Mr. Van Torp revolved something in his always 
active brain, while Mrs. Rushmore looked at him 
as if she expected diat he would doubt her deter- 
mination to drag Logotheti to the matrimonial 
altar and marry him by sheer strength, rather than 
let Margaret be his unhappy bride. But Mr. Van 
Torp said something quite different. 

* May 1 speak ouitc frankly, though we hardly 
know «eh other ? * he asked. 

are both Aroerians,’ answered the good 
lady with a grand national air. ‘ I should not 
ex^ct anything but perfect frankness of you.’ 

* The truth ii, Mrs. Rushmore, that ever since 
I had the pleasure of knowing Miss Donne, I 
have wanted to marry her myself.’ 

‘ You 1 ’ cried the la^, surprised beyond 
measure, but greatly pleased. 

‘ Yes,* said Mr. Van Torp quietly, ‘ and there- 
fore, in my position, 1 can’t give j*ou an unbiassed 
opinion a^ut Mr. Ix^theti. I really can’t.’ 

‘ U’cll,' said Mrs. Rushmore, ‘ Lam surprised ! ’ 

While she was still surprised Mr. Van Torp 
tried to make some tunning, and asked an im- 
portant question. 

*Miy I ask whether, as Miss Donne’s oldest 
friend, you would look favourably on my proposal, 
supposing she were free ?* 

Before Mrs. Rushmore could answer, the door 
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orcncd ,u.W=nlv.>nd ,hx «i,IJ onlr «>'«' 
tncrpctk r~l .nj . Ic«k »h.cl- n^'’ <' 
%St Tr-.-^hcd Mr. Van Torp sulW< »>* 
eTcencr.i h«rt. • i „ iKf. 

•If* quire *etr]eaf Mir^tret cr.rkl »» 

.«frfj. • I'Yf kr«W5l>' I".",',; 

a Ku«; 3 n prince who h^* net turtieil u, 



CHAPTER VI 


In the sanctuary of Wagncrians the famous 
Diva was a somewhat Jess important pcrsori^gc 
than in any of those other places which are cabled 
‘ musical centres.' Before the glories of the 
Brunhilde, or the supreme Kundry of the day, 
fame of the * nightingale soprano ’ paled a 
at least in the eyes of more than half the pe^^P^s 
who filled the Bayreuth theatre. But she aid ”0* 
pass unnoticed by any means. There were dis- 
finguts'hed conductors olWagner'a mus'ic 
the orchestra for other operas too ; there 
Kundrys and Brunhildes wW condescended tp he 
Toscas sometimes, as a pure matter of business 
and livelihood, and there were numberless pWple 
in the audience who preferred Cavalkria 
to the MeisUrtin^er or the GBUerdSmmerur^t hut 
would not dare to say so till they were at a 
distance ; and all these admired the celebi^'®<l 
Cordova, except the few that were envious of her, 
and who were not many. Indeed, for on®® 
was the ocher way. When Margaret had come 
back to her own room after hearing Parsifal the 
first time, she had sat down and hidden hef ft®® 
in her hands for a few moments, asking h®®*®!^ 
»<4 ' 
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She took Van Torp with her to the perform- 
ance the next day, after impressing upon him that 
he was not to speak, not to whisper, not to 
applaud, not to make any sound, from the 
moment he entered the theatre till he left it for 
the fhnncf interval. He was far too happy with 
her to quesdon anythii^ she said, and he obeyed 
her most scrupulously. Twenw-four hours earlier 
she would have laughed at the idea that his presence 
beside her at such a time could be not o^y bear- 
able, but sympathetic, yet that seemed natural 
now. The Diva and the ex-cowboy, the accom- 
plished musician and the Californian miner, the 
sensitive, gifted, capricious woman and the iron- 
jawed money -wolf had found that they had some- 
thing in common. Winer’s Last music affected 
them in the same way. 

Such things are not to be explained, and could 
not be believed if they did not happen again and 
again before the eyes of those who know how to 
see, which is quite a different thing from merdy 
seeing. Margaret’s sudden liking for the man 
she had once so thoroughly disliked had begun 
when he had whistled to her. It grew while he 
sat beside her in the darkenoi theatre. She was 
absorbed by the music, the action, and the scene, 
and at this second hearing she could follow the 
noble poem itself; but she was subconscious of 
what her neighbour felt. He was not so motion- 
less merely because she had told him that he must 
sit very still ; he was not so intent on what he 
heard and saw, merdy to please her ; it was not 
mete uitccest tlut held Kim, still less was it 
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curiosit}'. The spell upon Mm ; he w» 

confusion of the rcstsurant nesr 
"'^^'^You have enjoyed it.’ she said. ‘ I >” B^d ■ 

‘■^.fvISr^omething I don’t undemtand,’ Van 
Torn answered gravely. She had 

She liked the reply [or its ^ up his 

perhaps expected that he ^0“^ „ n,uch 

most picturesque vj- orthathcsrould 

without another urord. „h,„ 

‘ Go and get s°'"'*“’S , -oo here m 

they reached the hotd, - and 1 > . 

half an hour. 1^" t “ff,' . j! hat as she srent 
He only nodded, „ „t, he sat 
up the steps ; but instead J, ^ there, 

d^n on aVnch „ 

reflecting on "'"7 I" iSleed on all 

Like most successfid „„st clevo- 

theories as trash, good cno g |j 5 „tion m 

idlers, but never to be prineiple o" 

real life. He never j'^hl first and 

which any m'-'""'’" 7?^, ;■ 

cnly question sva^ ‘ WiU '• I'"™ ' material, and 
■ fconsidering himself as the taw m 
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the theatre he had just left as the mill, he was 
forced to admit that Parsifal ‘ worked.’ 

‘ It works all right,’ he inwardlf soliloquised. 
* If that’s what it cUims to do, it docs iL’ 

When he had reached this business-like con- 
clusion, his large lips parted a little, and as his 
breath passed Mtween his dosed teeth, it made 
soft little hissing sounds that had a suggestion of 
music in them, though thty were not reallT 
whistled notes ; his sandy lashes half veiled his 
eyes and he saw again what he had lately seen : 
the King borne down to the bath that would never 
heal his wound, and the dead swan, and the 
wondering Maiden-Man brought to answer for 
his bow-shot, the wild Witch-feirl aoudung hj 
the giant trees, and the long way that led upward 
through the forest, and upward ever, to the Hill 
of the Knights, and bst of all, the mysterioia 
SanCTeal itsdf, glowing divinely in the midst. 

He did not really understand what he lad 
seen and saw again as he half-closed his eyes. 
That was the reason why he accepted it passiv^ 
as he accepted elemental things. If he could 
any means have told himsdf what illusion k ^ 
all intended to produce upon his •’ ’ 
mg, he would have pulled tl ' 
mentally, in a moment, and 
have been the merely 1 

somcthinc very *" ’* * 

different^ 
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But this was something not ‘more, but qia 
of another kind, and it Affected him as the p 7 
of nature’s forces sometimes did ; it Jj^e 
brooding of the sea, the rising ^e, ti^ fu^ f* 
the storm, like the leaden stillness •befoe the 
earthquake, the awful heave of the 
stupendous crash of the doomrf cim , | 
rolling rumble of fJling rrfr aui tumbK 
houses, big with suddeo death : or «g^' ‘ 
like sad glwms of autumn sunshine, and the 
cathedral light of primeval forests in wint^ 
then it was the spring stirring m ^ 
rising pulse of mating nature, 
bloom, ^the huge glow of the earth basking m 
full summer sun. 

He did not know, and no one 
nature m«nt bjr those things. Ho w ^ 
nature's meaning be put ’"“Jf?;; "toold 
he did not understand what he had felt, 
he see that it might have “B"'"™?' 
was the ‘interpretation of a oerhapi 

quake, or of winter and summer ? Gud, pe P 
perhaps just ‘nature.' He d.d nut kn_ 


and could not forget it. It was a ' j^jlrve 

fairy-tale, he thought, and he was teeif' 
that Wagner had made a good poem ot 
a great poem. But it was not the stoiy 
cofld be ;old, which had '"•’'"‘J’™ ^ 
nothing so casdy defined as a P®^"’*. . nun 
or a pfeee of misie. A far more edu^trf 
than he could ever become might sit thro g 
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performance and feel littfe or nothing — of that he 
was sure 5 just as he could have carried beautiful 
Lady Maud in his arms without feeling that she 
was a woman for him, whereas the slightest touch 
of Margaret Donne, Ae mere fact of being near 
her, made the blood beat in his throat. 

That was only a way of putting it, for there 
was no sex in the music he h^ just heard. He 
had sat so close to Margaret that their arms con- 
stantly touched, yet he had forgotten that she 
was mere. If the music had been Tristan and 
Jsetde he could not have been unaware of her, for 
a moment, for thac Is the supreme sex-music of 
Wagner’s art. But this was different, altogether 
different, though it was even stronger than that. 

He forgot to look at his watch. Margaret 
came out of the hotel, expecting to find him 
waiting for her within the hall, and prepared to 
be annoyed with him for taking so long over a 
meal. She stood on the step and looked about, 
and saw him sitting on the bench at a little 
distance. He raised his eyes as she came 
towards him and then rose rjuickly. 

‘ Is it time ? ’ he asked. 

* Yes,’ she said. ‘ Did you get anything decent 
to cat ?’ 

‘ Yes,' he answered va^ely. ‘ That is, now I 
think of it, I forgot about dinner. It doesn’t 
matter.’ 

She looked at his hard &cc curiously and saw 
a dead blank, the blank that -had sometimes 
frightened her by its possibilities, when the eyes 
alone came suddenly to lift. - 
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knew how her presence moved him, and as his 
hands h.y folded on his knee, a mischievous 
girlish impulse almost made her, the great artist, 
forget that she was listening to the greatest music 
in the world and nearly made her lay her hand 
on his, just to sec what he would do. She was 
ashamed of it, and a little disgusted with herself. 
The part of her that was Margaret Donne felt 
the disgust *, the part that was Cordova felt the 
shame, and each «dc of her nature was restrained 
at a critical moment- Yet when the ‘ Good 
Friday’ music began, she was thinking of Van 
Torp and he was unconscious of her presence. 

It could not last, and soon she, too, was taken 
up into the artificial paradise of the master* 
musician and borne along in the gale of golden 
wings, and there ms no passing of time till the 
very end ; and the people rose in silence and went 
out under the summer stars ; and all those whom 
nature had gifted to hear rightly, took with them 
memories that years would scarcely dim. 

The two walked slowly back to the town as 
the crowd scattered on foot and in carriages. It 
was warm, and there was no moon, and one could 
smell the dost, for many people were moving in 
the same direction, though some stopped at almost 
every house and went in, and most of them were 
beginning to talk in quiet tones. 

Margaret stepped aside from the road and 
entered a narrow lane, and Van Torp followed her 
in silence. 

' This leads out to the fields,’ she said. * I 
roust breathe the fresh air. Do you mind ? ’ 
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* On the contrary.’ 
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‘Yes/- 

‘ She asked me, pdnt-blank, what I thought of 
Logothed/ Vaa Torp answered. ‘ I told her that 
I couldn’t give her an unbiassed opinion of the 
man vou meant to marry, because I had always 
hoped to marry you mysm/ 

* Oh — was that the way it haopened ? ’ 

‘ Mrs. Rushmore could hardly have misunder- 
stood me,' said Van Torp, gathering the reins of 
himself, so to say, for anything that might happen. 

* No. But it sounds differently when you say 
it yourself.’ 

‘ That was just what I said, anyhow,’ answered 
Van Torp. ‘I didn’t think she’d go and tell j^ou 
right away, but since she has, I don’t regret having 
said that much.* 

‘ It was straightforward, at aU events— 4f it was 
all true 1 ’ There was the fiintest laugh in her 
tone as she spoke the last words. 

‘ It’s true, right enough, though 1 didn’t expect 
that I should be talking to you about this sort of 
thing to-night.’ 

‘The effect on Mrs. Rushmore was extra- 
ortUnary, oosidvely fulminatii^,’ Margaret said 
more lightly. ‘ She sap I ou^t to break off my 
engagement at once, and marry you 1 Fancy 1 ’ 

‘That’s very lund of her. I’m sure,’ observed 
Mr. Van Torp. 

‘ I don’t think $ 0 . I like it less and less, the 
more I think of it.' 

‘Well, I'm sorry, but I suppose it’s natural, 
since j*ou’ve concluded to marry him, and it can’t 
be helped. 1 wasn’t gmng to sayanythingagainst 
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him, and I wouldn't sajr anything for Urn, so to 
was nothing to do but to Kplain, wh.th 1 
I'm sorry you think I did wrong, but I should 
give the same answer again.' . a 

‘Mrs. Rushmore thinks that Ko^nstantin u a 
designing foreigner because he s a Grec 'dan 
business, and that you are perfecuon bemuse y 
are an American business man. , 

■If I'm perfection, thats not the «al /«»n, 
said Van TOrp, snatching at t 

Steer out of the senous current , but M 

‘'‘'*.yo?a?e no. perfection, nor 1 , cither,' . Ha 

answered gravely. ‘ “ f ““ j,, 

and pcop^ all me celebrated m mine , _ 

Tthl re^st ie concerned wc are ju« 
human beings, .k. first, « 

we must understand each other from the 

."iTIr^mdo my sluec,' said Van Torp, lakieS 

''"■vj^wcll. ni do mine. ' ’’J-m! 
ing you were amusing, when ^ 

TheJ you frightened ""I u-theTe“ eo 
you. Not only that I Imthed 
word strong enough for what I felt. , j „y 
you in the audience, you almost paralys 

didn't know it had been as bad as that, 

Mr. Van Torp quietly. „a 

■ Yes. It sraa worse than I can imc' J 
understandc And last spring, w en y 
w, much trouble, I bebeved every word that 
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ivar, and I mnt r““ “ ] „on’t Bt” 

so. There’a one thing mo^ 

rrdfarnof^7=3f,SS“m^ 

^-"j^Vet bent her 

‘ Now you know why 1 j Jio„. 

saw asked, ^ said ■". ? had not W 

' He had not raised his voice > did 

a heavy stress 7hert had been nothing 

in common “"''“’“'“’"i,;, , Marnarct had und r- 
Lmatic in his , '^s^^.e plain =«=; 

stood well enough ttat it succeed, and whos 

ment of a man who meant to j ^ose ol 

strength and ■'“'’■Srs^r^oreaaiy ’ 
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mind to steal j-our ewe-lamb from you and put 
myself in its place. Lt^otheti is not any sort of 
i cwc-Iamb. He's a man, he’s got plenty of 
strength and determination, he's got plenty of 
money — even what 1 choose to call plenty. He 
sa}’3 he cares for you. All right. So do 1. He 
says he'll marry you- I say that I will. All 
right again. You’re the priae put up for the best 
01 two lighting men. You’re not the first woman 
in history who’s been fought for, but, by all that's 
holy, there never was one better worth it, not 
Helen of Troy hersclfl’ 

The last few words came with a sort of stormy 
rush, and he turned round suddenly, and stood 
with his back against the gate, thrusting his hands 
deep into his coaNpockecs, perhaps wim the idea 
of keeping them quiet ; but he did not come any 
nearer to ner, and she fdt she was perfectly safe, 
and that a much deeper and more lasting power 
}ud hold of him than any mere passionate longing 
to take her in his arms and press his Iron lips on 
hers i^inst her will. She began to understand 
why he was what he was, at an age when many 
successful men arc still "(j'.. ‘ success. 

He was a crown-grasper. - ’ Smith. 

Beside him Logotheti . ^fiivourite 

of fortune. He , ' he was 

comparing his rival - ?as more 

like an Ajax than ' > 

^ Marr'r»» *. ^ da- 

-to say, 
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‘I’m sorry yon have told me all 
might have spent these neat mo days y 7 0 
anSytogethen Oh, I’m not pretending vtali 

don^t fell I It’s impossible for a 

ffi.'fm'e«h^«;rieJJ--S 

and It would not be loyal of me t J 

mean to.’ said Van To^o^^J 
■It won’t be nreessary. If ^ _t,nl 

you wouldn’t forget what I vc ) 

Why should I say tt apin? I d“^ ^ „ 

until you can say as much to me. If ■ 

go. hitch the lead «>""’™i 5 '™hetel’ 

away from the gate. i Vnn Torn 'P'’''*- 

« I’m not sure,' answered Van Toj 
The last wonl was not spoken kp^mrZ 

accent of warning, but it wa, not «^d ‘"y^nS i' 
tone cither. Marpret s short tag 
insuntly. He took the cue she olTcred, 
on speaking in his ordinary ,, aa.l 

■i’m nor a bad •!<« / H^and taki^me f’t . 
if you fee.1 me at regular houra and tak^ 
walk now and then. I don t p Tgi too ho 

for a French pet. because > “ ""f’ * " f,, lt‘ 

foe a lap-dog. '"dr™ fond drg 

dfiwing-roon', P suppose. A g 
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generally is, isn’t he ? Maybe I'm a little quarrel- 
some ■with other dc^, but then, they needn t come 
bothering around I’ 

Margaret was amused, or pretended to be, but 
she was also thinking very seriously of the future, 
and asking herself whether she ought to send for 
Logotheti at once, or not. Van Torp would cer- 
tainly not leave Baj^rcuth at a moment’s notice, 
at her bidding, and if he stayed she could not now 
refuse to see him, with any show of justice. She 
thought of a compromise, and suddenly stood still 
in the lane. 

* You said just now that you would not say 
over again any of those things you have told me 
to-nieht Do you mean that ? ' 

‘ Yes, I mean it.’ 

* Then please promise that you won’t. That’s 
all I ask if you are going to spend the next two 
days here, and if I am to let you see me.’ 

‘ I promise,’ Van Torp answered, without 
hesitation. 

She allowed herself the illusion that she had 
both done the right thing and also taken the 
position of command ; and he, standing beside 
tier, allowed himself to smile at the futility of what 
she was requiring of him with so much earnestness, 
for little as he knew of women’s xrays he was more 
than sure that the words he had spoken that night 
would come back to her again and again ; and 
more than that he could not bopc at present. But 
she could not see his fi,ce clearly. 

‘Thank you,' she srid. ‘That shall be our 
compact.' 
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To his surprise, she held out her^ hand. He 
took it with wonderful calmness, considering what 
the touch meant to him, and he returned disaectly 
what was meant for a friendly pressure. She^ 
so well satisfied now that she did not thin^ i 
necessary to telMfraph to Logotheti that he mig 
start at once, though even if she had done s 
immediately he could hardly have reached Bayreuth 
till the afternoon of the next day but 
the last performance of Pantfal would be al ; 
going on 5 and she herself intended to leave on 
morning after that. 

She walked forward in silence for a ff^f 
and the lights of the town ctcw quickly bngh^- 

* You will come in and have some supper 

us, of course,’ she said presently. .red 

‘ Why, certainly, since you re so kind, answe 

* I fe^ responsible for you’re having 

to dine,’ she laughed. * Irotably 

you. By this time Mrs. Rushmore is pro 
wondering where I am.’ ^ . . j*„, 

‘ Well,' sdd the American, if she thin ^ 
perfection, she knows that you re 
suppose, even if you do come home ah . j- 

‘ I shall say that we walked home very s 
in order to breathe the air.’ , 

‘ Yes. We’ve walked home very lJJ 

•I mean,' slid Margin! qmckly, ft, 

not say we have been out towards the nciu > 

“ S'Jt see any harm if see have,’ observed 
Mr. Van Torp indifferently. ^ 
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‘ Harm ? No I Don't yon undcrsUnd ? 
Mrs. Rushmore is mite capable of thinking 

that 1 have already — ^now shall I say ? she 

stopped. 

‘Taken note of her good advice,’ he said, 
com^ting the sentence for her. 

‘Exactly 1 Whereas nothing could be further 
from my intention, as you know. I’m very fond 
of Mrs. Rushmore,’ Maigaret continued quickly, 
in order to get away from the dangerous subject 
she had felt obliged to approach ; ‘ she has been a 
mother to me, and heaven knows I needed one, 
and she has the best and kindest heart in the 
world. But she is so anxious for my happiness 
that, whenever she thinks it is at stake, she rushes 
at conclusions without the slightest reason, and 
then it’s very hard to get them out of her dear 
old head I ' 

‘ I see. If that’s why she thinks me perfection, 
rU try not to disappmnt her.’ 

They reached xi\t hotel, went upstairs, and 
separated on the landing to get ready for supper. 
Maigamt went to her own room, and before 
joining Mrs. Rushmore she wrote a message to 
Alphonsine, her theatre maid, who was visiting 
her family in Alsatia. Margaret generally tele- 
graphed her instructions, because it was much less 
trouble than to write. She inquired whether 
Alphonsine would be ready to join her in Paris on 
a certain day, and she asked for the address of a 
wig-maker which she had forgotten. 
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handed him a telegram. It tra! fom Dpran 
Brown, and had been re-telegraphed from Lonto 
‘Anchored off Saint Mark's Square la-p, 
3.30 P.M. Quick passage. No stop, toatn, 
to-morrow. Rcadp for sea neat morning. 

Mr. VanTorp hid the message open on 
table in order to save Stemp the trouble of looking 
for it afterwards. . , 

■Stemp.' he asked, as he threw off his 
and kick^ off his dusty shoes, ‘were you ever 

’"•y^'sir,' answered the admirable vain, M 
he offered no more informanon on the subjee . 

During the silence that followed, neilhn 
wasted a second. It is no joke to wash . d P« 
into evening dress in six '* " ^ „ 

heln of a botlyncrvant trained to do hi* * 

I’flJSi,' said Van Torp, when he 
fastening his collar, 'are you sea-siefc noiwd ys^ 

• Norsir,' replied Stemp, in precisely the sam 

tone *s before. , 

• 1 don’t mean on a twentjr-thou«nd 

Bbck cravit, Yei. I mean on a . , 

behind. Riuht. "'ould you be sri-siek 
iteam ywht ?’ 

• No, »ir.’ 

• Sure i ' 

‘ Y«, *ir.’ , 

• Then I'll take you. Tuxedo. 

•Think you, t;r/ .. 

Stemp heU up the i!inner.yulret , Me 

Torp'a K.sd arms slipped into t-iie sleeves. 
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shook his sturdy shoulders, and pulled the jacket 
down ia front toHIc the vsdet ‘ settled ’ the back. 
Then he faced round suddenly, like a soldier at 
drill. ■ 

* All right ? ’ he inqirired. 

Stemp looked him over carefully from head to 
foot in we glare of the electric light. 

* Yes, sir.' 

Van Torp left the room at once. He found 
Mrs. Rushmore slowly mowng about the supper- 
table, more imposing than ever in a perfectly new 
black tea-gown and an ewtcmely smart widow’s 
cap. Mr. Van Torp thought she was a very fine 
old lady indeed. Margaret had not entered yet ; 
a miter with smooth yellow hair stood by a 
portable sideboard on which there were covered 
dishes. There were poppies and corn-flowers in 
a plain white jar on the table. Mrs. Rushmore 
smiled at die financier ; it would hardly be an 
ejoggeration to say that she beamed upon him. 
They had not met alone since his first visit on the 
previous afternoon. 

* Miss Donne is a little Uie,' she said, as if the 
fact were very pleasing. ‘You brought her back, 
of course.’ 

‘Why, certainly,' srid Mr. Van Torp with an 
amiable smile. 

* You can hardly have come straight from the 
theatre,' continued the lady,* for I heard the other 
people in the hotel coming in fully twenty minutes 
before you did.’ 

‘We walked home very slowly,’ said Mr. Van 
Torp, still smiling anuaUy. 
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standing about somctlung they preferred to con- 
ceal from her. NotKng could, have given Mrs. 
Rushroore such profound satisfaction as this, and 
it revealed itself in her bright smiles and her 
anxiety that both Margaret and Van Torp should, 
if possible, over-eat themselves with the excellent 
things she had been at pains to provide for them, 
and for herself. For she was something of an 
epicure, and her dinners in Versailles were of 
good Ame, even in Paris. 

Great appetites are generally silent, like the 
sincerest affections. Ma^aret was very hungry, 
and Mr. Van Torp was TOth hungry and very 
much in love. Mrs. Rushmore was neither, and 
she talked pleasantly while tasting each delicacy 
with critical satisfaction. 

* By the bye,’ she sud at last, when she saw 
that the cniUlonaire was backing his focetop- 
sail to come to anchor, as Captain Brown might 
have expressed it, ‘ I hope you have not wd 
any further trouble about your rooms, Mr. 
Van Torp.' 

‘ None at all, that I know of/ answered the 
latter. • My man told me nothing.’ 

‘The Russian prince arrived this evening 
while you were at Inc theatre, and threatened the 
director with all sorts of legal consequences 
because the rooms he had ordered were occupied. 
He turns out to be only a count after all.’ 

‘ You don’t say so/ observed Mr. Van Torp, 
in an encouraging tone. 

‘ What became of him ? ’ Maigaret asked, 
without much interest. 
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‘Did Potts not tell you, my dear? VTijr, 
Justine assisted at the whole interview and came 
and told me at once.’ 

Justine ^vas Mrs. Rushmore’s Parisian maid, 
who alwap knew everything. 

‘What happened?' inquired Margaret, 
not much interested. 

* He arrived in an automobile,' answered Mrs- 

Rushmore, and she paused. , 

‘What old Griggs calls a sudden-dcath-cart, 
Mr. Van Torp put in. 

• What a shocking name for it 1 ’ cried Mrs. 
Rushmore. ‘And you are always in them, mV 
dear child I ' She looked at Margaret. 
sudderj-death-carf I It quite makes me shiver. 

‘Griggs sars that all his friends either kill W 
get killed in them,* explained the American. 

‘My throat-doctor says motoring is very wJ 
for the voice, so I've given it up,’ Margaret saio. 

‘Really? Thank goodness your profesuon 
has been of some use to you at Jast, my dear I 

Margaret laughed. , , 

‘Tell us about the Russian count,’ she W“* 

• Has be found lodgings, or is he going to sktp 
in his motor ?* 

‘ My dear, he*s the moat original man you 
ever heard of I First he wanted to buy the hotc 
and turn us all out, and offered any price fjr it. 
but the director said it was owned oy a eompny 
in Munich. Then he sent his secretary 
tryi.ig to buy a house, while fee dined, ^ 

d>Jii^ succeed either. He must be very w».fV' 
or cUe quite mad.' 
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‘ Mad, I should say,’ observed Mr. Van Torp, 
slowly peeling a pwh. * Did you happen to catch 
hts name, Mrs. Rushmore ? ' 

‘ Oh yes ! "We heard nothing else all the after- 
noon. His name is Kralinsfcy — Count Kralinsky.’ 

Mr. Van Torp continued to peel his peach 
scientifically and economically, though he was 
aware that Margaret was looking at him with 
sudden curiosity. 

‘Kralinsky,’ he said slowly, keeping his eyes 
on the silver blade of the knife as he finished 
what he was doing. ‘It’s not an uncommon 
name, I believe. I’ye heard it before. Sounds 
Polish, doesn’t it ? ’ 

He looked up suddenly and showed Margaret 
the peeled peach on his fork. He smiled as he 
met her eyes, and she nodded so slightly that 
Mrs. Rushmore did not notice the movement. 

‘ Did you ever see that done better ? ’ he asked 
with an air of triumph. 

‘ Ripping r Ma^ret answered. ‘You're a 
dandy dab at it I ’ 

‘ My dear child, what terrible shng I ’ 

‘ I'm sorry,’ said Margaret. ‘ I’m catching all 
sorts of American expressions from Mr. Van 
Torn, and when they get mixed up with my 
English ones the result is Babel, I suppose I ’ 

‘ I’ve not heard Mr. Van Torp use any slang 
expressions yet, my dear,' said Mrs. Rushmore, 
almost severely. 

‘You will,' Margaret retorted wth a laugh. 
‘ What became of Count Kralinsky ? I didn’t 
mean to spoil your story.' 
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how it strikes you, Mrs. Rushmore, but it d<>«s 
seem to me that the clergyioan’s the real phil?*'' 
thropist after all 1 ’ 

* Indeed he is, poor man,’ said Margaret, a 
good deal surprisea at Van Torp’s sermon on 
charity, and wondering vaguely whether he 
talking for effect or merely saying what he rea^if 
thought. 

An effect certainly followed. 

‘You put it very sensibly, I’m sure,* s^'^ 
Mrs, Rushmore, ‘though of course 1 should 
have looked for anything else from a fdk’W- 
countryman 1 respect. You startled me a Vdil® 
at first, when j*ou said that the poor are alw®r* 
cheap 1 Only that, 1 assure you.’ 

‘Well,* answered the Amerian, ‘1 never 
very good at expressing mysdf, but I’m glad 
think alike, for 1 must say 1 value your opin'O” 

value Inc opinion of your late husband.' 

* You’re very kin«l,’ she said, in a grateful 

Margaret was not sure that she was pleased as 
she realised how easily Van Tory played upon her 
old friend's feelings and convictions, and 
wondered whether he had not already played on 
her own that night, in much the same «Tiy. Bnt 
with the mere thought his words and his \'oi« 
came luck to her, with his talk about the useless- 
ness of cs*er repeating what he had said that once, 
because he knew she could never fotget it- A”d 
her )'Oung instinct told her that he dolt with the 
tlJerly woman precisely as if she were a man, with 
»U the case that proceeded from his great kn°‘'’ 
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Ictire of men ami their weafcnn«i ; but that with 
henclf, in hit ignorance of fcminir.e waj*, he could 
onir !tc ciuitc natuni- .. 

He Ictt them aoon after lupper, and gave hin- 
»clf up to Sfemp. pondering over what he hw 
aceomplithed in two dars, and ' 

qucition which had lately preaenfed itself. ■ 
he was ready to send his valet to bed he sat do 
at his able and srrote a fcicpram : 

* If you can find Bank, please explain wt 1 
mistaken. Knlinsky is not in 
here in Bayreuth fijr some dajrs, lodging 
Pastor's house.* , , 

This message was address^ 
his lodgings in London, and Van ^ 

and gave it to Sterop to be sent at oncfc ^ 
theti never went to bed before two ® 
knew, and might very possibly get the teiegia^ 

the same night. Jrewhis 

When his man was gone. Van ^orp a 
chair to the open window and sat up ^ 

thinking about what he had just done , to 
he held that aU was ftir »« * J'’"5fiLoucrht 

not mean to do anything which he hunself 
‘low down.’ One proof of this ^d 
integrity was that the telegram itselt was a 
warning of his presence in Bayreuth, where o 
theti knew that Margaret was still it 

As for the rest, he was quite convinceU 
was Kralinsky himself, the ruby merchan^ 
had suddenly appeared at Bayreuth, and twt 
man was no other than the youth he bad met 1 
ago as a cowboy in the West, who used t 
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Pariifal widi his companion in exile, and who, 
having grown rich, had lost no time in coming to 
Europe for the very purpose of hearing the music 
he had always loved so wclL And that this man 
had robbed the poor Tartar girl, Mr. Van Torp 
had no manner of doubt ; and he believed that he 
had probably promised her marriage and abandoned 
her; and if this were true, to nclp her to find 
Kralinsky teas in itself a good action. 
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Whim Van Torp and Logotheti left Mr- 
shop theoldjewener meant to 1“''' ? 6“°“* 

ruby di Greek had brought him anJ t» 
going to weigh it, not merely as “ ^ 

business, for he treighed ' Sks, 

through his hands from crown ’‘long 

but Sith genuine curiosity, !j„ o? 

experience he had not a«n very 
such a size, which were id» of 9“ J 

and he wondered where this one j 

Just then, however, two j [It 

men entered the shop and mme up 
had never seen either of them W"'!’ ^ .[sy 


possible to imitate, anU wnicn wu 
&Uiar to Mr. Pinney fmm h.s youth. W | 
he was the great jeweUer 'on, arJ 

descendant of five of he wn 

much better off than half ^uth 

alone in his shop that morning, me 
that his onlr sonf the sixth Pinner and ^ ^ 
of hU eye, had just been married and was g 
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abroad for a honeymoon tri|^ and the head shop- 
man, who was &»tch, was having his month’s 
holiday in Ayrshire, and the second man had been 
sent for, to clean and re-string the Duchess of 
Barchester’s pearls at her Grace's house in Cadogan 
Gardens, as was always done after the season, and 
a couple of skilled workmen for whom Mr. 
Pinney found occupation all the year round wwe 
in the workshop at ihrir tables ; wherefore, out of 
four responsible and worthy men who usually were 
about, only the great Mr. Pinney himself was at 
his post. 

One of the two well-dressed customers asked 
to see some pins, and the other gave his advice. 
The first bought a pin with a small sapphire set in 
spuks for ten guineas, and gave only ten punds 
Wf it because he p^d cash. Mr, Pmney put the 
pin into its little morocco case, wnppea it up 
neatly and handed it to the purchaser. The latter 
and his friend said good morning in a civil end 
leisurely manner, sauntered out, took a hansom 
a few Item farther down the street, and drot'c away. 

The Jitde paper twist containing Logotheti’s 
ruby was still exactly where Mr. Pinney had 
placed it on the counter, and he was going to 
examine the stone and weigh it at Usr, when 
two more customers entered the shop, mndently 
foreigners, and moreover of a sort unfamiliar to 
the pood jeweller, and especially suspicious. 

The two were Banka and her interpreter and 
servant, whom Legotheti had called a Turk, and 
who was really a Turkish eubjeet and a Moham- 
nwdiB, though as to 3^ 1 half-bred 
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Greek and Dalmalion. Now Dalmatians m 
Renerallv- honest, truthful, and trusmoA?. and 
the lowilass Greek of Constanunople is 7 
eitremely sharp, if he is nothing more defoiW? 
reprehensible ; and Baraka’s man ms a o 
between the two, as I have said, 
brought up as a Musulman in a nA Ti^M 
family, and reeommended to B^ka by 
Persian merehant in whose house she bad h 
He had been originally bapuzed a “n 
under the name of Spiro, and had been 
fluently renamed Selim when he tos ® . . t, 
Moslem at twelve years old; so he 
ever name suited the circumstances in 
svas placed. At present he was Spiro. ^ 
neatly dressed in 6")' made by a Fr 
oilor, and he wore a French tat, "biA^wg 
made a bad impression on Mr. Finney. ' ^ 
brown hair, brown eyes, a brown moustache, a 
a brown fice , he looked « “live « a 
Mr. Plnney at once put him d°"” J” L, sore 
as a -Froggy.’ But Lig 

about Baraka, who was drmsed like an) 7 ^ 
Englishman, but looked hke ?° Pt„ew- 

had ever seen. On the whole, he 
comer for the son of an Indian rajan 
England to be educated. ;„teli;sible 

The interpreter spoke broken but /jj. 

English. He called Baraka his master, a d ^ 
plained that the latter wished to see “f?. „„g 

if Mr. Pinney had any. cot or uncut, me y 
gentleman, he said, did not speak E g 
was a good judge of stones. 
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. For one moment the jcwelJer forgot the little 
paper twist as he turned towards his safe, pulling 
out his keys at the same time. To reach the 
safe he had to walk the whole length of the shop, 
behind the counter, and before he had gone half 
way he remembered the stone, turned, came back, 
and slipped it into his waistcoat pocket. Then 
he went and got the little japanned strong-box 
with a patent lock, in which he kept loose stones, 
some wrapped up in little pieces of paper, and 
some in pill-boxes. He brought it to his cus- 
tomers, and opened it before them. 

They stayed a long time, and Spiro asked 
many Questions for Baraka, chiefly relating to 
the sliding-sale of prices which is regulated by 
the weight of the stones where their quality is 
equally good, and Baraka made notes of some 
tort in a little English memorandum-book, at if 
she had done it w her life; but Mr. Pinney 
could not see what she wrote. He was very 
careful, and watched the stones, when she toot 
them in her fingers and held them up against the 
light, or laid them on a sheet of white paper to 
look at them critically. 

She bought nothing ; and when she had seen 
all he had to show her, she thanked him very 
much through Spiro, said she would come back 
another day, and went out with a leisurely, 
oriental gait, as if nothing in the world could 
hurr)’ her. Mr. Pinney counted the stones again, 
and was going to lock the box, when his second man 
came in, having finished stringing the Duchess's 
pearls. At the same tnoment, it occurred to Mr. 
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Greek and Dalmatian. Now Dalmatians re 
eencraUv honest, truthful, and trustworthy, and 
the lowilass Greek of Constantinople is usu^y 
extremely sharp, if he b nothing more dc nie y 
reprehensible ; and Baraka’s man sras a 
between the two, as I have said, 
brought up as a Musolmau .n a nch TmM 
family, and recommended to ft 

Persian merchant in whose house she “ . . 
He had been ongini^y baptized » ^hru 
under the name of Spiro, and had been 
quently renamed Selim when he xni '"*5® , 

Moslem at twelve years old ; so he used whtc 
ever name suited the circumstances in whicn 
was placed. At present he was Sp^' 
neatly dressed in grey clothes made Y * 

Sr! and he wo4 a' French to, wh.ch^jto) 
made a bad impreaaion on Mr. 
brown hair, brown eyea. a brown mouatacn . 
a brown face i he looked a. 

Mr. Pinney at once put him 

aa a ‘Froggy.- But *'■'1'’'' uvrlny yea"; 
about Banka, who waa droaed like anj^^ 
Engliahman, but looked like J” 
had ever aeen. Ou the whole, he took tM r ^ 
comer for the son of an Indian rajih 
England to be educated. 

The interpreter spoke broken but m S’ 
English. He called Baraka his 
pUmed that the latter wished to sec soffl 
if Mr. Fumey had any. cut or «ncut. 7 
gentleman, he said, did not speak 
was a good judge of stones. 
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For one moment the jeweller forgot the little 
paper twist as he turned towards his safe, pulling 
out his keys at the same dme. To reach the 
safe he had to walk the whole length of the shop, 
behind the counter, and before he had gone half 
way he remembered the stone, turned, came back, 
and slipped it into his waistcoat pocket. Then 
he went and got the little japanned strong-box 
with a patent lock, in which he kept loose stones, 
some wrapped up in little pieces of paper, and 
some in pill-boxes. He brought it to his cus- 
tomers, and opened it before them. 

They stayed a long time, and Spiro asked 
many (juestions for uraka, chiefly relating to 
the slidmg-scale of prices which is regulated b^ 
the weight of the stones where their quality is 
eqtially good, and Baraka made notes of some 
sort in a little English memorandum-book, as if 
she had done it sdl her life; but Mr. Pinney 
could not see what she wrote. He was very 
careful, and watched the stones, when she took 
them in her fingers and held them up against the 
light. Or laid them on a sheet of white paper to 
look at them critically. 

She bought nothing; and when she had seen 
all he had to show her, she thanked him vety 
much through Spiro, said she would come back 
another day, and went out with a leisurely, 
oriental gait, as if nothing in the world could 
hurry her. Mr. Pinney counted the stones again, 
and was going to lock the boi^ when his second man 
came in, having finished stringing the Duchess’s 
pearls. At the same moment, it occurred to Mr. 
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Pinner that he ^SBt ty “S ‘ 

that (,e until 

little strong-bm and locit [t np iceordin 

.t last had 1 chanee to wogh .L H 

took the he undid ko 

and as a matter of formolitr "c u 

"TMoodfulProvideneel’eriedMr.Pinner.- 

he vm a religiouJ nun. . (• t„ken 

The aereu of “"7“ hi. .hopn-“ 

green gla... He threw hu *e 

without another word, an 

'^k almott hurled himself upon a quiet poll«- 

'-s'':.S'’.:27r‘tSs eet- 

The one Pmney had „lanced at his inter* 

"fghV he said quiewr, h;* -7he7mT” 
• I'U have them in a mmute. ^ 
sight still. Better go in while 1 “ „;u,out 
^ He caught them m less than a 
tlie slightest difScidtr, appeared quit' 

dence two other poheemen suddenlr pp 

elose to him. sensible and too 

but Baraka and Spiro were too 
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sure of themselves to offer any useless resistance, 
and supposing there was some misunderstanding 
they walked oack quiedy to Mr. Finney’s shop 
between two of the policemen, while the third 
went for a four-wheeler at the nearest stand, 
which happened to be the comer of Brook Street 
and New Bond Street. 

Mr. Finney recognised hts late customers 
without hesitation, and went with them to the 
police station, where he told his story and 
showed the piece of green glass. Sfnro tried to 
speak, but was orderSi to hold his tongue, and 
as no rubies were found in their pockets he and 
Baraka were led away to be more thoroughly 
searched. 

But now, at last, Baraka resisted, and with 
such tremendous energy that there would have 
been serious trouble if Spiro had not called out 
something which at once changed the aspect of 
matters. 

‘Master is lady I’ he yelled. ‘Lady, man 
clothes 1 ' 

‘That makes a pretty bad case,’ observed the 
sergeant who was superintending. * Send for 
Mrs. Mowle.’ 

Baraka did not resist when she saw the matron, 
and went quietly with her to a cell at the back 
of the station. In less than ten minutes Mrs. 
Mowle came out and locked the door after her. 
She was a cheery little person, very neatly dressed, 
and she had restless bright eyes like a ferret. She 
brought a little b^ ot soft deerskin in her hand, 
and a steel bodlun with a wrought-silver handle, 
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sUch as southern Italian women used '“JffJJ’ 
their hair before such weapons were prohibited. 
Mrs. Mowle gave both objects to the olliccr 
without comment « s* u. 

* Any scars or tattoo-marks, Mrs. Mowle i ns 

inquired in his business-like way* i,„ 

■Not a one,’ answered Mrs. Mowle who W 
formerly taken in washing at home ™ 
widow of a brave policeman, killed in doing 

‘'“Tn the bag there were several saews of raree, 
which were found to contain uncut nibw _ 
different sizes to a laigc value. B“,‘ y,, 

one, much larger than the othera, 

Torp had not seen that morning. Mr. / 
SSd at it very carefially, 
laid it on a sheet of paper, and ezamined^il i, 
in every aspect. He was a conscientious . 

< To the best of my belief,’ be honi 

is the stone that was on my counter bal' • " 
ago, and for which this F'" .fj," „ of 

substituted. It is the property o 
mine, Monsieur Konstantin i ‘ 

who brought it to me this "'“"""o. “j „„ 

I think it may be worth between nine and t^^ 
thousand pounds. I can »a? 
identity of the pper, ^for tissue pper o 
much alike everywhere. charpe 

•The woman,’ observed the officer in cna^ 
of the station, ‘appears to steal fd*’..? 
rubies. It looks litc a S' S 

up the two, Mr. Pinney, mid if you wdl U ki» 
c4ugh to look in to-morrow morning, I m 
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the Magistrate won’t keep you waiting for the 
case.* 

Vastly relieved and comforted, Mr. Pinney 
returned to his shop. Formality required that 
the ruhy itself, with the others in the bag, should 
remain in the keeping of the police till the Magis- 
trate ordered it to be returned to its rightful 
owner, the next tnocning ; hut Mr. Pinney felt 
quite as sure of its safety as if it were in the 
japanned strong-box in ht$ own safe, and possibly 
even a little more sore, for nobody could steal it 
from thepolice station. 

But after he was gone, Spiro was heard calling 
loudly, though not rudely or violently, from his 
place of conhnement- 

* Mr. PoUceman t Mr. Policeman I Please 
come speak I ' 

The man on duty went to the door and asked 
what he wanted. In his broken English he 
explained very clearly that Baraka had a friend in 
London who was one of the great of the earth, 
and who would certainly prove her innocence, 
vouch foe her character, and cause her to be set 
at large without delay, if he knew of her trouble. 

‘ What is the gentleman’s name ? ' inquired 
the policeman. 

The name of Baraka’s friend was Konstantin 
Logothea, and Spiro knew die address of the 
lodgings he always kept in St, James’s Place. 

‘ Very well,’ said the policeman. ‘ I’ll speak 
to the officer at once.’ 

‘ I thank very much, ar,’ Spiro answered, and 
he made no more noise. 
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The sc/gcant JooJccd surprised whcj 
message was given lo him. 

* Queer case this/ he observed. ‘Here 
thief appealing to the owner of the stolen pro, 
for help ; and the owner is one of those miUio; 
hnanders j and the thief is a Jovdf prj in n. 
clothes. B)* the bye, Sampson, teu Mrs. Me 
to get out some women s slops and dress 
decently, while I sec if I can find Mr. Logotl 
by telephone. They’ll he likely to know son 
thing about him at the Bank if ne's not at hozi 
and he may come to find out what's the mattt 
If Mrs. Foxwell should look in and want to *« 
the girl, let h^ in, of course, without asking fflc 
If she’s in town, she’ll be here before Jongi f® 
I've tel^honed to her house, as usual whM 
there’s a girl in trouble.' 

There was a sort of standing, unofitdal order 
that in any case of a girl or a young woman beii^ 
locked up, Mrs. Foxwell was fo know of it, 
she had a way of remembering a great many 
sergeants’ names, and doing kind things for thw 
wives at Christmas-time, which fiirther dispiw™ 
them to help her in her work. But the Ixmaoa 
police are hy n-ature the kindliest set of men who 
keep Order anywhere in the world, and they ^ 
readily help a man or woman who tries to da good 
in a sensible, ptaaictl way ; and if th^ 
sometimes a little prgudiced in favour of their 
own perspicuity in getting up a case, let that 
policeman, of any other country, ivho is quiW 
without foult, throw the first stone at their bmve, 
good-natured heads. 
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Logothct: was not at his lodgings in St. James's 
Pkce, and from each of Wo chibs to which the 
officer telephoned rather at random, the only 
answer was that he was a inemhcr but not in the 
house. The officer wrote a line to his rooms and 
sent it by a messenger, to be given to him as 
soon as he came in. 

It was late in the hot afternoon when Mrs. 
Foxwdl answered the message by coming to the 
police station herself. She was at once admitted 
to Baraka’s cell and the door was closed after her. 

The girl was lying on the pallet bed, dressed 
in a poor calico skirt and a loose white cotton 
|ackct, which Mrs. Mowle had brought and had 
insisted that she must put on ; and her men’s 
clothes had been taken from her with all her other 
bclongit^. She sat up, forlorn, pale and lovely, 
as the kind visitor enter^ and stood beside her. 

‘ Poof child ! ' exclaimed the lady, touched by 
her sad eyes. ‘ What can I do to help you ? ’ 

Baraka shook her head, for she did not under- 
stand. Then she looked up into eyes almost as 
beautiful as her own, and pronounced a name, 
slowly and so distinctly that it was impossible not 
to hear each syllable. 

‘ Konstantin Logothcti.’ 

The lady started, as wcU she might ; for she 
was no other than L^y Maud, who called herself 
by her own family name, ‘Mn. Foxwell,’ in her 
work amongst the poor women of London. 

Baraka saw the cjuicfc movement and under- 
stood that Logothcti was well known to her 
visitor. She grasped Lady Maud's arm with both 
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hfr small hands, and looked up to her 
beseeching look that could not be misunc 
She m'shra I/^theti to be informed of 1 
tivitp, and was absolufeJp confident that hi 
help her out of her trouble. Lady Mai 
less sure of that, however, and said so, but 
soon clear that Baraka did not speak a wi 
any language known to Lady Maud, who \ 
great linguist at best. Under these cireumst 
It looked as if there were nothing to be dtm 
the poor ^rl, who made all sorts of signs of 
tress, when she saw that the English woman 
about to leave her, in sheer despair of bein^ 
anp use. Just then, however, the seremt c 
to the door, and informed the visitor that the } 
had an acconwlice who spoke her langtagjf * 
knew some English, ana that bv stretching 
paint he would bring the man, it Mrs. Foawi 
wished to talk with him. 

The result was that in less than half an houj 
Ladp Maud hcanJ from Spiro a most extraori- 
nary tale, of which she did not believe a single 
word. To her plain English mind, it all scemw 
perfectly mad at first, and on reflection she 
thought It an outrageous attempt to play 
her cfcduliy ; whereas she was thorougWy fon- 
sdneed that the girl had come to gricr in 
way through Logptiied and had followed hi^ 
from Constandnople, probably supporting herseW 
and her companion by stealing on the way. Bady 
Maud s husband had been a brute, but he kne”' 
die East tolerablymll, having done some m'djoty 
duty in the Caucasus ^/bre he entered the dipio* 
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made service ; his stories had chieflj illustrated 
Ae profound duplidty of all Asiatics, and she had 
not seen any reason to disbeUeve theni. 

When Spiro had nothing more to say, there- 
fore, she rose from the only seat there ivas and 
shook her head with an air of otter incredulity, 
rmnglcd with the sort of pitying contempt she 
felt for all lying in general. She could easily 
follow the case, by the help of the sergeant and 
the Police Court reports, and she might be able 
to help Baraka hereafter when the girl aid served 
the sentence she would certainly get for such an 
important and cleverly managed theft. The poor 
girl implored and wept in vain j Lady Maud 
could do nothing, and would not stay to be told 
any more inane stories about ruby mines in 
Tartary. She called the sereeanl, freed herself 
from Baraka's despairing hold on her haod and 
went out. Spiro was ^en marched back to his 
cril on the men's side. 

Though it was hot. Lady Maud walked home, 
as Mr. Van Torp had done that same morning 
when he had left Mr. Pinney’s shop. She always 
walked when she was in any distress or difficulty, 
for the motion helped her to think, since she 
was strong and healthy, and only in her twenty- 
ninth year. Just now, too, she was a good deal 
disturbed by what had happened, besides being 
annoyed by the attempt that had been made to 
play on her credulity in sudi a gross way. 

. She was really fond of Margaret Donne, cjuite 
apart from any admiration she felt for d;e Pnma- 
donna’s genius, by which she might have been 
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mfluenc^. In her opinion, the Tartar girli 
appeal for help to reach Logothetl could onij 
mcM one thing, and that was verr fir from bore 
to his credit. If the girl had not been positivtJr 
proved to be a thief and if she had not attempted to 
^pose upon her bjr what seemed the most absurd 
Wsehoods, Lady Maud would verj^ probabi/ 
have token her under her own protection, m hr 
as the law would allow. But her especial charitjr 
was not for criminals or cheats, though she h^d 
sometimes helped and comforted women accused cf 
w worse crimes than stealing. In this insance 
she could do nothing, and she did not even wish 

M dn anp^hlft/v f» . a -_i .L. 


-..w vwuiu uo noining, ana sfte uid not even wun 
to do anything. It was a flagrant case, and tHe 
law would dni with ir in *1.1 ^'he 


-- — a nagrani case, an 

law would deal with it in the right way. j-. 
mrl had Mme to grief, no doubt, by trusting 
l^othrt blindly, and he had thrown ner off f if 
she had sunk into the dismal depths of wr< 
Mhmd the Virtue-Curtain, as most of her kind 
did, Lady Maud would have gone in and tried 
to drag her our, as she had saved others. But 
X-ogotheti's victim had token a diflerent turn, hsil 
turned thief and had got into the hands ofjuitife- 
Her sin would be on his head, no doubt, but r® 
p^cr could avert from her the just consequenen 
of a misdeed that had no necessary connexion 
with her fall, ^ 


Thus argued Lady Maud, while Baraka tiy on 
her pallet bed in her calico skirt and white cctm" 


• V' «^ico sKirt anu wnite fci;"- 

neither weeping, nor deipalrinff by M/ 
means, nor otherwise yieLling to girlish wcaknos 
but zlreoi^ devuing means for nrrrinff on her 
pursuit of the nan ihc would itdf seek, ev« 
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throughout the ■whole world, though she was just 
now a. penniless girl locked up as a thief in a 
London police station. It was not one of the 
down-hearted, crying sort that could have got so 
far already, against such portentous odds. 

She guessed well enough that she would be 
tried the next morning in the Police Court \ for 
Spiro, who knew much about Europe, and Eng- 
land in particular, had told her a great deal during 
their travels. She had learned that England was 
a land of justice, and she would probably get it in 
the end 5 for the rest, she was a good Musulman 
girl and looked on whatsoever befell her as being 
her portion, for good or evil, to be accepted with- 
out murmuring. 

Lady Maud could not know anything of this 
and look Baraka for a common delinquent, so far 
as her present situation was concerned. But 
when the Englishwoman thought of what must 
have gone bemre, and of the part LogotKeti had 
almost certainly played in the girl’s life, her 
anger was roused, and she sat down and wrote 
to Margaret on the impulse of the moment. She 
gave a detailed account of her experience at the 
police station, including especially a description 
of the way Baraka had behaved in trying to send 
a message to LogothetL 

ttU you quite frankly,’ Lady Maud wrote 
\ in conclusion, ‘ tnat my friend Mr. Van Torp has 
\ ^«P^d me very urgently to use any friendly 

j iMuence I may possess, to induce you to tecon- 

• ; aider your engagement, because he hopes that you 

f I will accept him instead. You will not think any 
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less well of him for that A min may »si 
best friend to help him to marry the girl he 
low with, I am sure 1 I told him that f would 
do anything to make trouble between you 
Logo, If I am making trouble now, by wri 
all this, it is therefore not to help Mr. Van X 
but because the impression I have had about L 
has reallv frightened me, for you. I made sue 
wretched AUure of my own married life t)u 
have some ri^htj to warn a friend who seem 
be on the point of doing just the same thmjT* 
don’t forget that m spite of all your cclcbn^ 
and its glories— you are nothing out t young $ 
still, under cwcniy^five ; but you arc not a icno 
girl, mv dear, and you do not expect to find thi 
man Jilce Logo, who is well on towards forty no 
Is a perfect Galahad. Even 1 didn’t flatter myi' 
(hat Leven had never cared for anyone else, wh' 
I married him, and I had not half your knowled, 
of the world, I fancy. But you have a right i 
be sure that the man you marry is quite free,*" 
that you won’t suddenly meet a lovely 
girl of twenty who claims him after you thin* h 
IS yours ! and your friend has a ncht to wtn 
you, if she frrl* sure that he is miaeJ up in 
a/Tiir that isn't over yet I'm not sure fha* 
should be a good frrend to you if J heU "JJ 
tongue. Our Athers were very close f/ier-n 
before us, Margaret, and there I's rcall/ * 
of inheritance in their fHendihip, fcefw«n 
and me, isn't there f Besides, if you think iBi 
ttrirg wrong, cr that I’rrt making trouble cut e 
eothiag, juat to ks^p Mr. Van Torp, you ra" 
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me so and we shaU part, I suppose, and that wiU 
be the end of it J Except that I shall be ver}*, 
very sorry to lose you. 

‘ I don’t know where Logo is, but if he were 
near enough I should go to him and tell him 
what I think. Of course he is not in town now — 
nobody is, and I've only stayed on to clear every- 
thing out of my house, now that I’m giving it up. 

I suppose he is with you, though you said you 
did not -want him at Bayreuth 1 Show him this 
letter if you like, for I’m quite ready to face him 
if he’s angry at roy^ interference. I would even 
join you in Paris, if you wanted me, for I have 
nothing to do and strange to say 1 have a litde 
money 1 I've sold almost all my furniture, you 
know, so I’m not such a total pauper as usual. 
But in any ase answer this, please, and tell me 
that 1 have done right, or wrong, just « you feel 
about it— and then we will go on being friends, 
or say good-bye, whichever you decide.’ 

Lady Maud signed this long letter and 
addressed it to Miss Margaret Donne, at Bay- 
reuth, feeling sure that it would be delivered, 
even without the name of the hotel, which she 
did not know. But the Bapculh post-office was 
overiTOrked during the limited time of the per- 
formances, and it happened that the extra assistant 
through whose hands the letter passed for dis- 
tribution cither did not know that Miss Donne 
was the famous Cordova, or did not happen to 
remember the hotel at which she was stopping, 
or both, and it got pigeon-holed under D, to be 
called for. The consequence was that Margaret 
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did not recrive it until the moTnhg after the 
performance of Parsifal to rrhich she had taken 
Van Torp, though it had left London only six 
hours after him ; for such things will happen even 
in extremely well-managed countries when people 
send letters insufficiently addressed. 

Furthermore, it also happened that Lc^tfieti 
was cooling himself on the deck of his pcht 
in the neighbourhood of Penzance, while poor 
Saraka was half-stifled in the Police Station. 
For the >'acht, which was a very comfortable one, 
though no longer new, and not very fast according 
to modern ideas, was at Cowes, waiting to w 
wanted, and svhen her owner parted from Van 
Torp after promising to dine on the next day 
but one, it occurred to him that the smell of 
the wood pavements was particularly nasqr» 
it would make no real diflVrence whether he 
returned to Pinna’s at once or in two days, w 
two weeks, since the ruby he had left must be cot 
before it was mounted, and that he might just a* 
well Cake the fast train to Southampton and ret 
out to sea for thirty-six hours. This he did, ante 
telegraphing to his sailing-master to have steam a* 
soon as possible ; and as he had only just ome 
to reach the Waterloo Station he did not 
take the trouble to stop at his lodging^ He 
needed no luggage, for he had everything he 
wnted on b<»rd, and hes man was fir too «cU 
used to his ways to be surprised at his absence. ^ 

The consequence of this was that when Riraka * 
case came up the next morning there wa* no one 
to say a srord for her and Spiro, Mr. Pinney 
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identified the rubj* *to the best of his belief' as 
the one stolen from Ws counter, the feet that 
Baraka had been disguised in man’s dothes was 
treated as additional evidence, and she and Spiro 
were sent to Brixton Gaol accordingly, Spiro pro- 
testing their innocence all the while in eloquent 
but disjointed English, until he was told to hold 
his tongue. 

Further, Lady Maud read the Police Court 
report in an evening paper, cut it out and sent 
it to Margaret as a document confirming the 
letter she had posted on the previous evening; 
and owing to the same insufficiency in the address, 
tlie two missives were delivered together. 

Lastly, Mr. Pinney took the big ruby back 
to his shop and lockw it up in his safe with a 
satisfaction and a sense of profound relief such as 
he had rarely felt in a long and honourable life ; 
and he woufd have been horrified and distressed 
beyond words if he could have even guessed that 
he had been the means of sending an innocent 
and helpless girl to prison. The mere possibility 
of such a mistake would have sent him at the 
greatest attainable speed to Scotland Yard, and if 
necessary in pursuit of the Home Secretary him- 
self. The latter was in the North of Scotland, on 
a friend’s moor, particularly preoccupied about his 
bag and deeply interested in the education of a 
jTJung retriever that behaved like an idiot during 
each drive instead of lying quiet behind the butts, 
though it promised to turn out a treasure in 
respect of having the nose and eye of a vulture 
and the mouth of a suclung-dove. The com- 
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parisons arc those of the dog’s owner, including 
the ‘nose’ of the bird of prey, and no novelist 
can be held responsible for a Oibinet Minister’s 
English. 

One thing more which concerns this tale 
happened on that same day. Two well-dressed 
young men drove up to the door of a quiet and 
very respectable hotel in the West End ; and 
they asked for their bill, and packed their b<jong- 
ings, which were sufficient though not nuinerous ; 
and when they had paid what they owed and 
given the usual tips, they told the porter to ciU 
two hansoms, and ea^ had his things put on one 
of them ; and they nodded to each other and 
parted ; and one hansom drove to EusCon and 
the other to Charing Cross ; and whethertheyever 
met again, I do not know, and it does not nattefl 
but in order to clear Baraka’s character at once 
and to avoid a useless and perfectly transpaJt"* 
mystery, it is as well to say directly that it was 
the young man who drove to Huston, on his 
to Ijverpool and New York, who had Logotheti s 
ruby sewn up in his waistcoat pocket ; and that 
the ruby really belonged to Margaret, since 
Logotheti had already given it to her, before he 
had brought it to Mr. Pinney to be cut and srt< 
But the knowledge of what is here imparted to 
the reader, who has already guessed this much of 
the truth, would not help Baraka out of Bn’xton 
Gaol, where the poor girl /bund herself in very w-l 
company indeed ; even worse, perhaps, than that 
in which Spiro was obliged to s^nd ms time. 



CHAPTER VIII 


Margakst received her fHcnd’s letter and the 
account of Baraka’s trial bjr the same post on 
the morning after she and Mr. Van Torp had 
been to hear Pjru/al together, and she opened 
the two envdopes before reading her other letters, 
though after assuring herselt that there was 
nothing from LogetheS. He did not write every 
day, by any means, for he was a man of the 
world and he knew that although most women 
demand worship at fixed hours, f^ can receive it 
so regularly without being bored to the verge of 
exasperation. It was far better, Lewtheti knew, 
to let Margaret find fault with him for svriling loo 
little than to spoil her into indifferente by writing 
too much. Women are often like doctors, who 
order their patients to ten things and are 
uncommonly glad if the patient does one. 

So Margaret bad no letter from Logotheti 
that morning, and she read Lady Maud's and the 
enclosure before going on to the unpaid bills, 
religious tracts, appeals for alms, advertisements 
of patent medicines, ‘confidential’ communica- 
tions from manufactUTcra of motor cars, requests 
to sing for nothing at charity concerts, anonymous 
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letters of abuse, real business letters fro 
business men, and occasional attempts at 
mail, which are the usual contents of a celt 
post-b:^, and are generally but thinly saltc 
anything like news from friends. 

The Primadonna, in her professional t 
had grown cautious of reading her letter 
room where there were other people; sh 
once surprised a colleague who was toying 
an opera-glass quite absently, ten paces an 
if trying its range and focus, but who freqi 
directed it towards a letter she was perusing 
short>sigbted people had dropped a glove 
handkerchief at her very feet m order to : 
down and bring their noses almost i^'nst a 
she held in her hand. The world is fu 
curious people ; curiosity is said, indeed, t 
the prime cause of study and therefore of ki 
ledge itself Maigaret assuredly did not disi 
Mrs. Rushmore, and she did not fear Potft, 
her experience had given her the habit of reai 
her important letters alone in her own room, 
sometimes with the door locked. Similarly 
any one came near her when she was wot 
even about the most indifferent matters, 
instinctively covered the page with her hand, 
with a piece of blotting - paper, sometimes 
hastily as to lead a person to believe that she ’ 
ashamed of what she had written. Natural hat 
of behaviour remind us how we were brought u 
acquired ones recall to us the people with whe 
we have lived. 

Margaret read the newspaper cutting fr 
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supposing that it contuned something flattering 
about herself, for she had been a little short of 
public admiration for nearly a fortnight. Baraka's 
case was reported with the rather brutal simplicity 
which characterises such accounts in the English 

E s, and Logothcii’s name appeared in Mr. 

ry'% evidence. There had been the usual 
* laughter,* duly noted by the stenographer, when 
the poor girl’s smart man's clothes were pro- 
duced before the ma^trate by the policeman who 
had arrested her. TTie magistrate had made a 
few stern remarks when ordering the delinnuents 
to prison, and had called Barau ‘ hardened ’ be- 
ause she did not burst into tears. That was 
all, and thete were barely five-and-twenty lines of 
irtull print 

Hut the Primadonna bit her handsome lip and 
her e)*ea sparkled with anger, as she put the 
cutting back into the first envel^, and took the 
folded Utter out of the other. 'The girl had not 
only stolen a ruby, but it was Margaret’s ruby, 
her veiy own, the one Logotheti had given her 
for her engigemcnt, and which she had insisted 
upon having set as a ring though it would cover 
more than half the spec between her knuckle 
and the joint of her third Further, it had 

been stolen by the very girl Irom whom Legotheti 
had pretendeu that he had bought it, a fact which 
cast the high light of absurdity on his unlikely 
stotyl It was natural enough that she should 
have seen it, and should have known that he was 
taking it to Pinney's, and that she should have been 
able to prepare a little screw of pprwith a bit of 
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pLtM injldf, to substitute Ibr jt. The improbi- 
piJifles o( such an explanation did not occur to 
Ladr Maud, who saw onJr the glaring fset that the 
hancisomc Tartar gtrl had accompanied Xxigotheti, 
between London and Paris, disguised as a man, 
and had uhlmatelr robbed hitn, as he richlj" 
dcscr\'ed. She had imposed upon Van Torp too, 
and had probablv tried to sell nim the very stone 
she had stolen K»m laigothcti, and the one 
had made him taJee as a gift was nothing but a bit 
of glass, as he said It might be, for all he knew. 

She devoured Lady Maud's letter in a few 
moments, and then r«d it twice again, which 
took so long that Mrs. Rushmorc sent Justine 
to tell Potts CO ask if Miss Donne did not mean 
to CO out that morning, though the weather iras 
so fine. 

Great singers generally develop a capaotrwr 
fifing Into rages, even if they have not been bom 
with hot tempers. It is very bad for the voice, 
but it seems to be a part of the life. Margaret 
was very angry, and Potts became as meek sna 
mild as a iTttJe lamb when she saw the storm 
signals in her mistress’s fece. She delivered her 
message in a pathetic and oppressed tone, like a 
child reciting the collect for the day at a Sunday 
school. 

The Primadonna, imposing as a young lioness, 
walked slowly backwards and forwards between 
her window and the foot of the iron _bedsf«<i 
There was an angry light in her eyes, and Instead of 
flushing, as her cheeks did for any ordinary fit or 
temper, they were as white as wax. Potts, who 
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was a small woman, seemed to shrink and become 
visibly smaller as she stood waiting for an answer. 
Suddenly the lioness stood still and surveyed the 
poor little jackal that served her. 

* Ask Mrs. Rushmore if she can wait half an 
hour,’ she said. ‘ I’m very at^ry, Potts, and it’s 
not your ftult, so keep out of the way.’ 

She was generous at all events, but she looked 
dangerous, and Potts seemed positively to shrivel 
through the crack of the door as she disappeared. 
She tras so extremely glad to keep out of the 
way 1 There were l^ends already about the 
great singer’s temper, as there are about all her 
fellow-artists. It was said, without the slightest 
foundation, that she had once tossed a maid out 
of the window like a feather, that on another 
occasion she had severdy beaten a coachman, and 
that she had thrown two wretched lap-dogs into 
a raging fire in a stove and fastened the door, 
because they had barked while she was studying 
a new part. As a matter of fact, she loved 
animals to weakness, and was kindness itself to 
her servants, and she was generally justified in 
her anger, though it sometimes nude her say 
things she regretted. CEdipus found the right 
answer to the Sphinx’s riddle in a moment, but 
the ingenious one about truth propounded by 
Pontius Pilate has puzzled more than sixty 
generations of Christians. If the Sphinx had 
thought of it, CEdipus would never have got to 
Thebes, and some ai^;ustingly unpleasant familj 
complications would luve b«n prevented by his 
premature demise. 
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Margaret’s wrath did not subside quicklj 
as it could not spend itself on any immi 
object, it made her feel as if she were in a r 
fever. She had never been ill in her life, 1 
true, and therefore did not know what the s 
tion was- Her only experience of medical 1 
ment had been at the hands of a very 
specialist for the throat, in New York, to w 
she went because all her fellow-artists did, 
whose mere existence is said by grateful sin 
to e/Fectually counteract the c/Tccts of the 
climate during the opera season. He ph 
graphed her vocal chords, and the dlagr 
produced by her best notes, made her bre 
pieasanc-smeJling spra« and told her to keep 
feet dry in rainy weather. That was the sun 
her experience with doctors, and it ivas not 
ail disagreeable. 

Now, her temples throbbed, her hands tremh 
and were as hot as fire, her lips were drawn i 
parched, and when she caught sight of herself 
the looking-glass she saw t^t she was quite wl 
and that her eyes were bloodshot. 

But she was really a sensible English g 
although she was so very angry. 

•This is ridiculous I ’ she said aloud, m 
emphasis. *1 won’t be so silly I’ And she J 
down to try and think quietly. ^ 

It was not so easy. A Tartar girl tndeei. 
More probably a handsome Greek, flow couJ 
they know the difference m a London rcN 
Court? She ms not aware that in London *r. 
other great dries the police dispOKS cf ir-trr 
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pretcrs for everj’ known language, from the 
Malay dialects to Icelandic. Besides, it did not 
matter t She would have been anm if Logotheti 
had made love to the Duchess or Barchestcr, or 
to Lady Dick Savory, the smartest woman in 
London, or to Mrs. Smythe-Hockaday, the 
handsomest woman in England ; she would have 
been angry of course, but not so furious as she 
was now, not in a while rage that made her teeth 
chatter, and her eyes burn as if they were red- 
hot in her head. An ignorant Eastern girl ! 
A creature that followed him about in men’s 
clothes I A thief I Pah I Disgusting I 

Each detail that occurred to her made it more 
unbearable. She remembered her conversation 
with him through the telephone when she was at 
Versailles, his expbnation the next day, which 
she had so foolishly accepted, his kiss t Her 
blood raged in her eyes, and her hands shook 
together. On that evening he had refused to 
stay to dinner ; no doubt he had gone back to 
Ws house in Paris, and had dined with the girl— 
in the hall of the Aphrodite ! It was not to be 
believed, and after that memorable moment under 
the elm-tree, too, when the sun was going down 
— after an honest girl’s first kiss, the first she 
had given any man since she had been a child 
and her lips had timidly touched her dead father's 
forehead 1 People womd not believe it, perhaps, 
because she was an artist and an opera-singer ; 
but it was true. 

It was no wonder that they had succeeded 
in decttving her for a while, Ac two Orientals 
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together I They had actually rode Rofui 
Tory beheue their story, trhrch must has-e 
a vmy different matter fiom 'r'"S “ ! 

young sroman who had let hrrolf fa j 
Lt fir her friend lady Maud she would st^Ie 
their uictim. Her hnrt went out >» 
who had saved her from her fate, 
thought came the impulse '^(,5, Ad 

gratitude : and the ftst furj’ of her ang 
Sth the impulse to do so. ,„,.U 

cool and harden to a lasting resentment that 

''°Vl°e?h’anT«.'ll shook so that 

Kft! 1 i*itf r<n stnJf while ♦he wrote the fe Js 

'< ”” Tt'enct! 

will f®*** * 

^Ske fcil better as she ruse from ‘It' “’ijj'j 
when she lookesi at herself m the 
that her face had changed •P'" ":) 
natural colour was returning. She ran^ ■ 
esmembering that the halt-hour must be >a 

The maid apreare,! at onee, still 
..•nail and m.!.! ; hut one g ante '"^"'JlreW t*' 
worst was past She ra.sed her head 

t.i.bly t.a »}5e rmincil her r.r X 
^ • Vci'w •.Urpret «.J. U:r.(^ '7'='^ 

•r*e teim Jn » e^*’*’* I n cn / •■T’T 
I>J I Ly.k. Lkr a fcarna-i »< \ Urr.r'.f.r 

*Yrt, n^'vr,' tr.swrTri I.'-b riJ-J, , 

g-T.ci/ * Yc-J ae-e v.ll » tii r-'-f 
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your eye is a trifle wild, I may say. A motor 
veil, perhaps, if you are thinking of going out, 
ma’am.' 

* I haven’t got such a thing, have I ? I never 
motor now.’ 

Potts smiled the smile of the very superior 
maid, and moved towards a perfectly new leather 
hat-box that stood In the corner. 

‘ 1 always pul in two for sea, ma’am,’ she said. 

‘ You wore one when we crossed the Channel the 
last time, if you remember.’ 

‘ Potts, you're a treasure J * 

'Yes, ma’am,’ Potts answered vaguely in her 
meek voice, as she dived into one of the curious 
secret pockets of the hat-box. ‘ That is, ma’artv,’ 
she said, correcting herself,*! mean, it's very kind 
of you to say so.' 

Without further consulting Margaret, who had 
seated herself before the drcssing-taUe, Polta 

E roceeded to fasten a broad-brimmed bla^ straw 
at on the thick brown hair ; she then spread 
an immense white veil over it, drew it under her 
mistress’s chin and knotted it in a way that 
would have amazed a seaman. 

When Margaret was putting on her gloves, 
Mrs. Rushmore herself came to the door, 
knocked and opened discreetly before there was 
any answer. 

* My dear child,' she asked, * what in the world 
is the matter ? Nothing serious, 1 trust ? ’ 

‘ Oh, nothing,’ Margaret answered, going for- 
ward to meet her, and finding her natural voice. 
‘I'm sorry if I’ve kept jrou waiting.’ 
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‘ It's so unlike you, my dear,’ Mrs. Rushmore 
said, with emphasis; ‘and Potts looked quite 
grave when she brought me your message half an 
hour ago.’ 

' You would have been more surprised if she 
had burst out laughing,’ Margaret said viciously. 

‘My dear,’ Mrs. Rushmore answered, ‘I’ni 
astonished at you J I know something has 
happened. I know it. You arc not yourself 
this morning.’ 

This Was a statement so evidently absurd that 
it could not be answered except by a flat contra- 
diction } so Margaret said nothing, and went os 
working her hand into a per/Ktly new glove. 

‘ I see that you have not even opened your 
letters,’ Mrs. Rushmore condnuea severely. 

‘ Except that,’ she added, noticing the loose sheets 
of Lady Maud’s letter on the toilet-table. 

Margaret gathered them up hastily, folded 
them into a crumpled package and threst th^effl 
into the empty envelope. For once, she had for- 
gotten her caution, but she retrieved herself of 
pushing the thick letter into her long glove, much 
to Potts’s distress, -for it made an ugly lump. She 
made it worse by forcing in the second envcIopCi 
tphich contained the newspaper cutting- 
‘ I’m ready now,’ she said. 

Mrs. Rushmore turned and led the way with 
stately steps ; she was always imposing, but when 
she was ofended she was monumental. The two 
went out in silence, opened their parasols, the ottf 
black, the other scarlet, and walked slowly down 
the straight, dull street side by side. Mr*- 
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Rushmore spoke first, after thef had gone some 
distance." 

* 1 know,’ she said, * that something has 
happened. It was in that letter. You cannot 
deny it, Margaret. It was in the letter you folded 
in that hurried manner.’ 

* The news was,' answered the Primadonna, stiil 
vicious. 

‘ I told you so. My dear child, it’s not of the 
slightest use to tiyto deceive me. IVe known 
you since you were a child.* 

' I’m not trying to deceive you.’ 

‘When I asked what had happened, you 
answered "Nothing.” I do not call that very 
frank, do you ? ' 

‘Potts was there, to bepn with,’ explained 
Margaret rather crossly. 

But Mrs. Rushmore no longer heard. Her 
head was up, her parasol lay back upon her 
shoulder, her feded eyes were brighter than 
before, and the beginning of a social smile 
wreathed her hitherto grave lips. There was 
®une about, and she was pointing ; there were 
lions to windward. 

‘ There’s Mr. Van Torp, my dear/ she said in 
quite another tone, and very low, ‘and unless I'm 
much mistaken — yes, I knew it I He’s with 
Count Kralinsky. I saw the Count from the 
window yesterday when he arrived. I hope our 
friend will present him.’ 

‘ I daresay/ Margaret answered indifferently, 
but survej-ing the two men through the white 
mist of her thick veil. 
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*Yrj,' ttul Mrs. Ruihmore with delight, and 
a!fnr»f whiipen'ng m her erdremenf. *Hc hs 
wn «j, and novt he’s the Count who 

we arc.* 

Margaret was used to her exceffent ofd fnend's 
ways ojj such ocasions, and gave no more hcBl 
to them than she would have given to a kitten 
scampering after a boU of stnng. The Htten 
would certainly citch the hall in the end, and 
Mrs. Rushmore would as surely capture the Hon. 

Mr. Van Torp raised his hat when he wm 
within four or five paces of the ladies, and his 
companion, who was a head and shoulders taller 
than he, slackened his pace and stopped a little 
tvav behind him as Mrs. Rushmore shook hands 
and Margaret nodded pleasantly. 

* May I present Count JCralinsky ? ’ asked the 
American. * I've met him before, and we’ve just 
renewed our acquaintance.’ 

Mr. Van Torp looked from Mrs. Rushrnpre 
to Margaret, and tried to see her expression 
through her veil. She answered his look by * 
very slight inclination of the head. 

* We shall be delighted,* said the elder lady 
speaking for both. 

Mr. van Torp introduced the Count to 
Rushmore and then to Margaret, calling her 
Donne,’ and she saw that the man was handsome 
as well as tall and strong. He had a magnificent 
golden beard, a clear complexion, and rathet 
vneertain blue eyes, ia one of which he wore ® 
single ey^Iass svithout a string. He was quietly 
dressed and wore no jewellery, excepting one niig» 
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in which blazed a larm * tallow-topped ' ruby- 
He had the unmlstakwle air of a man of the 
world, and was perfectly at his ease. When he 
raised his straw hat he disclosed a very white 
forehead, and short, thick fair hair. There was 
no sign of approaching middle age in his face or 
figure, but Margaret Tclt, or guessed, that he was 
older than he looked. 

In her stifBy correct French, Mrs. Rushmore 
said that she was enchanted to make his acquaint- 
ance, and Margaret murmured sweetly but un- 
intelligibly. 

‘ The Gaunt speaks English perfectly,’ observed 
Mr, Van Toro. 

He ranged himself beside Margaret, leaving 
the foreigner to Mrs. Rushmore, much to her 
gratification. 

*We were going to walk,’ she said. ‘Will 
you join us?* And she moved on. 

‘It is a great pleasure to meet you,' Kralinsky 
said by way of opening the conversation. * 1 have 
often neard of you fiim friends in Paris. Your 
little dinners at Versailles are ftmous all over 
Europe. I am sure we have many mutual friends, 
though you may never have heard my name.' 

Mrs. Rushmore was visibly pleased, and as the 
way was not very wide, Margaret and Van Torp 
dropped behind. TTicy soon heard the other two 
enumerating their acquaintances. Kralinsky was 
surprised at the number of Mrs. Rushmorc’s 
friends, but the Count seemed to know every- 
Vxxly, from all the Grand Dukes and Archdukes 
in Russia, Germany, and Austria, to the author of 
Q 
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I wonder whit would happen if I asked him about 
Miss Barrack ? ' 

‘ Nothing,’ Margaret answered confidently. 

* Nothing would happen. He has never b^ard 
of her.* 

Van Toip’s sharp eyes tried in vain to penetrate 
the veil. 

* That’s not quite dear,’ he observed. ‘ Or else 
this isn’t my good day.’ 

* The girl foded you,’ said Margaret in a low 
voice. * Did she mention his name to you ? ’ 

‘WcD, no 

* She never saw him in her life, or if she ever 
did, it was she who robbed him of rubies ; and it 
was not the other way, as you supposed. Men are 
generally inclined to believe what a nice-looking 
girl tells them I ’ 

‘That’s true,’ Van Torp admitted. ‘But all 
the same, \ don't quite understand you. Thete’s 
a meaning in your voice that’s not in the words. 
Excuse me if I'm not quick enough this morning, 
please. I'm doing my best.’ 

‘Your friend Baraka has been arrested and 
sent to prison in London for stealing a very 
valuable ruby from the counter in Pinncy’s,’ 
Margaret explained. ‘The stone had just been 
taken there by Monsieur Logotheti to be cut. 
The girl must have followed him without his 
knowing it, and watched her chance, though how 
old Pinney can have left such a thing lying on the 
counter where any one could take it is simply in- 
comprehensible. That’s what you heard in my 
voice when I said that men are credulous.’ 
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Mr. Vin Torn tkought ho fijJ Bard oven oiort 
in her aceent when ahe had pronounced 
Ihctl'a name. Beiidca. ahe generally called him 
• Logo,' aa all hia frienda did. "nie ^ 

noSng for a moment, 

at the white veil, through which he aaw her hanO 
some features without their expression. 

^ Wdl • he aaid at laat, almoat to himaeif, fe 
he hardly otpeeted her to undmiand the language 

nf hia surprise, ‘that beats the band ! . 

^ .iVreafly ia mher 

Margaret, who undemtood „„',he 

thlnh I've adotn^the troth 1 11 p f 
Police Court rep<«. ' J"’''.,!' ‘ o, She 
Lady Maud sent it to me with a Irticr. 
added, after an instant s hesitation, Im nrt ' 
“at I shall not give you dut to read t^ w 
there's something about you m it, and she is y 
best friend, isn t she ? emile Jf I toM 

. Out and out. I dare«y you d “"J' " ‘ „ 
you that I asked her to help me to get yo 

change j-our mind.' Mirninir slowlr W 

«No,- Margaret answered, 
look at him, ‘She t^s me *“j‘''‘„ard as 
■Does she reallyf Van Toip haO gu^ 
much, and had wished to far him. 

he supposed <hat Margaret had mstme 

■That's just like her sti'Shtfot^ Iff ^Jda'l 
things, ■’she told me frankly <an't 

lift f finger to influence you. However, 

^Kneffn of^ die speech seemed to beout 
of the logical sequence. 
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‘She has done more tiian lift a finger no'w,’ 
Margaret said. 

‘ Has she offended you ? ’ Van Torp ventured 
to ask, for he did not understand the constant sub- 
tone of anger he heard in her voice. ‘ I know she 
would not mean to do that’ 

* No. You don’t understand. I've telegraphed 
to ask Vier to jwn us hcie.’ 

Van Torp was really surprised now, and his face 
showed it 

‘ I wish we were somewhere alone,’ Margaret 
continued. *I mean, out of the way of Mrs. 
Rushmorc. She knows nothing about all this, 
but she saw me cramming the letters into my 
glove, and I annot posably let her sec me giving 
them to you.’ 

* Oh, well, let me think,’ said the millionaire. 

' I guess 1 want to buy some photographs of 
Bayreuth and the Pamfal characters in that shop, 
there on the right. Suppose you wait outside 
the door, *0 that Mrs. Rushmorc can sec you if 
she turns around. She’ll understand that I’m 
inside. If you drop 'pourparasol towards her you 
can get the letters out, can’t you ? Then as I 
come out you an just pass them to me behind the 
parasol, and we’ll go on. How's that ? It won’t 
take one second, anyhow. You cm make-believe 
your glove’s uncomfortable, and you’re fixing it, 
if anybody you know comes out of the shop. 
Will that do? Here we are. Shall I go in?’ 

*Yc 5. Don't be long I I’ll cough when I’m 
ra^.’ 

The operation succeeded, and the more easily 
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as Mrs. Rushmore went quictlj on without turn- 
ing her head, bring absorbed and charmed by 
Kralinsky’s conversation. 

* You may as well read the newspaper cutting 
now,* Margaret said when they h^ begun to 
walk again. ‘That cannot attract attention, c^’en 
if she does look round, and it explains a good 
many things. It*s in the thinner envelope, cf 
course.’ 

Van Torp Tumbled in the pocket of his jacket, 
and brought out the slip of newspaper without the 
envelope, a precaution which Margaret noticed 
and approved. IT she had been able to Torget 
Tor a moment her anger against Logotheti she 
would have been amazed at the strides her inff* 
macy with Van Torp avas making. He himself 
was astounded, and did not yet understand, but 
he had played the great game Tor Tortune ^in»t 
adversaries of vase strength and skill, and hsd 
won by his qualities rather than his luck, and they 
did not desert him at the most important criais 
his life. The main difference between hii present 
state oT mind and his mental view, when ne had 
been tighdng men for money, was that he row 
felt scruples wholly new to him. Things that had 
looked square enough when millions were at stake 
tnpeared to him ‘ low-down ’ where Margaret w« 
the prize. 

She watched him intently while he read 

E 'nted report, but his face did not change irt t^e 
It. At that short distance she could fee every 
shade oT hit expression through the white veil-ny, 
though he could not tee hers at all. He hnishei 
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reading, folded the slip carefiiUy, and put it into 
his pocket-book instead of returning it to the 
envelope. 

‘ It does look queer,’ he said slowly. ‘ Now 
let me ask you one thing, but don’t answer me 
unless you like. It’s not mere inquisitiveness on 
my part.' As Margaret said nothing, though he 
waited a moment for her answer, he went on. 
* That ruby, now — I suppose it's to be cut for you, 
isn't it ? ’ 

‘ Yes. He gave it to me in Versailles, and I 
kept it some days. Then he asked me to let him 
have it to take to London when I came here.’ 

*Just so. Thank you. One more question, 
if I may. That stone 1 gave you, I swear 1 
don’t know that it's not class— anyhow, that 
stone, does it look at all like the one that was 
stolen ?' 

‘Oh no I It’s quite another shape and size. 
Why do you ask ? I don’t quite see,' 

‘What I mean is, if these people are around 
selling rubies, there may be two very much alike, 
that’s all.’ 

‘ Well, if there were ? What of it ? ’ 

* Suppose — I’m only supposing, mind, that the 
girl really had another stone about her a good 
deal like the one that was stolen, and that some- 
body else was the thief. Queer things like that 
have happened before.’ ' 

‘Yes. But old Pinney is one of the first 
experts in the world, and he swore to the ruby.' 

That’s so,’ said Van Torp thoughtfully. ‘I 
forgot that.’ • - ■ 1 , 
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‘And jfshehsd the other stone, she had stol 
it from Monsieur Logotheti, I have not the Is 
doubt.' 

*I darcsajr,* replied the millionaire. ‘I’m n 
her attorney. I’m not trying to defend her. 
was only thinJemg.' 

‘ She was at his house in Paris/ Margaret sail 
quite unable to keep her own counsel now. ' ‘ 
was when I was at Versailles.' 

* You don't say so ! Are you sure of that ? ' 
‘He admitted it when I was talking to hit 
through the telephone, and I heard ^er speakinj 
to him in a language I did not understand.' 

‘ Did you real^ ? Well, well 1 ' Mr. Vai 
Torp was beginning to be puzzled again. ‘ Nic* 
voice, hasn't she ? ’ , 

‘Yes. He tried to make me think he wasnt 
sure whether the creature was a bor or a girl.’ 

* Maybe he wasn’t sure himself,*^ suggested the 
American, but the tone in which she had spoken 
the word * creature ’ had not escaped him. 

He was really trying to put the case in a 
light, and was not at all manoeuvring to ascertain 
her state of mind. That was clear enough now. 
How fer she might go he could not tell, but what 
she had just saic^ coupled with the way in whl^ 
she spoke of the man to whom she was engaged 
as ‘Monsieur Logotheti/ made it quite evident 
that she was profoundly incensed against him, and 
Van Torp became more than ever anxious not to 
do anything underhand. 

‘ Liook here/ he said, ‘ I’m ^ing to tell you 
something. I took a sort or interest in that 
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Tmar girl the only time I saw her. 1 don’t 
^ow why. 1 daresay 1 was taken in by her — 
just ordinary “taken in,” like a tenderfoot. I 
gave her that fellow’s address in New York.’ Me 
nodded towards Kralmsky. ‘When ! found he 
was here, I wired Logothett to tell her, since she's 
after him. I suppose 1 thought Logothed would 
go right away ana find her, and get more mixed up 
with her than ever. It was mean of me, wasn^t 
it? That's why I’ve told you. You see, I didn't 
know anything about all this, and that makes it 
meaner still, doesn’t it ? * 

Possibly if he had told her these (acts forty- 
eight hours earlier she might have been annoyed, 
but at present they seemed to be rather in his 
favour. At all events he was frank, she thought. 
He declared war on his rival, and meant nght 
according to the law of nations. Lady Maud 
would not be his friend if he were playing any 
double game, but she had stuck to him through- 
out his trouble in the spring, he had emerged 
victorious and reinstated in public opinion, and 
she had been right. Lady Maud knew him better 
dian any one efie, and she was a good woman, if 
there ever was one. 

Yet be had accused himself of having acted 
‘ meanly.’ Margaret did not like the word, and 
threw up her head as a horse does when a beginner 
holds on by the curb. 

* You need not make yourself out worse than 
you are,’ she answered. 

‘1 want to start fiiir,’ said the millionaire, ‘and 
I'd rather your impression should improve than 
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get Worse. TTie only real trouble with Lucifer 
was he started too high up.* 

'^is singular statement was made wth perfect 
gravity, and without the slightest humorous In- 
tention, but Margaret laughed for the first time 
that day, in spite of the storm that was still raging 
in the near distance of her thoughts. 

* Why do you laugh } ' asfcecfVan Torp. ‘It's 
quite true. I don’t svant to start too high up In 
your estimation and then be turned down as unfit 
for the position at the end of the first weeh. Put 
me where I belong and I won’t disappoint pu- 
Say I was doing something that wasn't exactly 
low-down, considering the object, but that 
mightn't pass muster at an honour-parade, any- 
how. And then say that I’ve admitted the fact, 
if you like, and that the belter I know you the 
less I want to do anything mean. It won’t be 
hard for you to look at it in that ligh^ will it ? 
And it’ll give me the position of starting from 
the line. Is that right 

‘Tes,’ Margaret answered, smiling. ‘Slang 
“righc”and English “right”! You ask for a 
6ir field and no Svour, and you shall have it. 

‘ I’ll go straight,’ Van Torp answered. 

He was conscious that he was hourly improving 
his knowledge of women's little ways, and that 
what he had said, and had purposely expressed 
in his most colloquial manner, had touched a 
chord which would not have responded to a finf 
speech. For though he often spoke a sort of 
pieturesq^ue dijcct, and though he was very f^ 
Irom being highly educated, he could speak 
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English well enough when he chose. It probably 
seemed to him that good grammar and well- 
selected words belonged to formal occasions and 
not to everyday life, and that it was priggish to 
be particuli in avoiding slang and cowardly to 
sacrifice an hereditary fr^om from the bonds of 
the subjunctive mood. 

‘I suppose Lady Maudwjl! come, won't she?’ 
he asked suddenly, after a short silence. 

* 1 hope so,' Margaret said. * If not, she will 
meet me in Paris, for she offers to do that in her 
letter.’ 

‘ I’m staying on in this place because you said 
you didn’t mind,’ observed Van Torp. ‘ Do you 
want me to go away if she arrives ? ’ 

‘Why should I ? Why shouldn’t you stay ? ‘ 

‘Oh, 1 don’t know. I was enlj' thinking. 
Much obliged anyway, and I’U certainly stay \f 
you don’t oWeet. We shall be quite a party, 
shan’t we ? \Vliat with us three, and Lady Maud 
and Kralinsky there — ^ 

* Surely you don’t caB him one of our 
“party”!’ objected Margaret. ‘He’s only just 
been introduced to us. I daresay Mrs. Rushmore 
mil ask him to dinner or luncheon, but that will 
be all.’ 

‘ Oh yes I I suppose that will be all.’ 

But his tone rtnised her curiosity by its 
vagueness. 

‘ You knew him long ^o>’ she siud. ‘ If he’s 
not a decent sort of person to have about, you 
ought to tell us — indeed you should not have 
introduced him at all if he’s a bad lot.’ 
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Mr. Van Twp did not answer at once, aaJ 
seemed to be consulting his recollections. 

* I don’t know anything against him,' he said 
at last. ‘All foreigners who drift over to the 
States and go West haven't left their country for 
the same reasons. I suppose most of them come 
beause they Vc got no money at home and want 
some. I haven't any right to take it for granted 
that a foreign gentleman who turns coW'boy fjr » 
year or two has cheated at cards, or anything of 
that sort, have I > There were all kinds cf rrtn 
on that ranch, as there arc on every other and 
in every mining camp in the West, and most of 
’em have no particular names. They cct 
something when they turn up, and theyte known 
as that while they stay, and if they die with thrif 
boots Oft, they get buried as that, and if not, tfiff 
clear out when they've had enough of «C{ 
some of 'em strike something and get rich, ' 
did, and some of ’em settle down to occupations 
as I’ve known many do. But they all turn inw 
themselves again, or turn themselves into snnjf 
body else afrer they go back. While thryt* 
punching cattle they’re generally just “Djndy 
Jim” or **L.evi I^ngfcps," as that fellow wi*> 
or something of that sort.' 

* What were you called f ' tskal Margaret. 

‘ I ? ’ Van Tofp smiled faintly at the reconect-'’’' 
cf his nkk/ume, 'J was always Tanny Cook. 
•Maj^ref laughed. 

* Of all the inapprojTute names 1 ' 

'Well,' uid t.hc millionaire, sf.’ll smi/.'r^, *1 
gue« is must have been because 1 was always 
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of gentle and confiding and sweet, you know- 
So they concluded to give me a mrl's name fls 
soon as they saw me, and I turned out a better 
cook, tluin the others, so they tacked that on, too. 

I didn't mind.’ 

Margaret smiled too, as she glanced at his jaw 
and his flat, hard cheeks, and thought of his haviug 
been called ‘ Fanny/ ^ 

* Did you ever kill anybody, Miss Fanny ? 
she asked, with a little laugh. 

A great change came over his fate at once. 

‘Yes,’ he answered very gravely. ‘Twice, m 
fair self-defence. If I had hesitated, I should not 
be here.' 

' I beg yotw pardon,' Margsittsaidauietly. *I 
should not have ask^ you. 1 ought to have 
known.' 

‘V7hy?' he asked. ‘One gets that kind of 
ouestioti asked one now and then by people one 
doesn't care to answer. But Vd rather have you 
know something about nw life than not. Not thit 
it’s much to be proud of,’ he added, rather sadly. 

‘Some day you shall tell me all you will,’ 
Margaret answered. *I daresay you did much 
better than you think, when you look back.' 

‘ Lady Maud knows all about me now,’ he 
said, ‘and no one else alive does. Perhaps yoU’ll 
be the second that will, and that’ll be all for (he 
present. They want us to come up with them, 
do you see ? ' 

Mrs. Rushmorc and Kralinsky had stopped iu 
their walk and were waiuag for them. They 
quickened their pace. 
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‘I thought perhaps this was Far enough,’ said 
Mrs. Rushmore. ‘Of course I could go on 
farther, and it’s not your usual walk, my dear, 
but unless you mind—’ 

Margaret did not mind, and said so readily; 
whereupon Mrs, Rushmore delibentely took Van 
Torp for her companion on the way back. 

‘ J’m sure j’ou won’t olyect to walking slowly,’ 
she said to him, ‘and Miss Donne and the Count 
can go on as as they like, for they are both 
good irajkers. I am sore you must be a great 
walker,’ she added, turning to the Russian. 

He smiled blandly and bent his head a little 
as if he were acknovrkdgxng a compliment. Var 
Torp looked at him quietly. 

‘ I should have thought you were more used 
to riding,’ said the American. 

‘Ah yes 1 ’ The indiflerent answer came in * 
peculiarly oily tone, though the pronunciation ffH 
perfect. ‘ I was in the cavalry before J begu* to 
travel. But I walked over two thousand miles in 
Central Asia, and was none the worse for it.’ 

Margaret was sure that she was not goin^ 
like him, as she moved on with him by her side 5 
and Van Torp, walking with Mrs. Rushmore, wU 
quite certain that he was X.evi Uonglegs, whe 
had herded cattle with him for six monuis very 
long ago. 



CHAPTER IX 


LoGOTMtTi reached hi» lodgings in Saint James’s 
Place at six o’clock in the evening of the on 
which he had promised to dine with Van Torp, 
and the latter's note of excuse was given to him 
at once. He read it, looked out of the window, 
glanced at it again, and threw it into the waste* 
paper basket without another thought. He did 
not care in theleastaboutdining with the Ametican 
millionaire. In fact, he had looked forward to it 
nthes as a bore than a pleasure. He saw on his 
table, with hU letters, a flat and almost square parcel, 
which the addressed label told him confined the 
Acchsological Report of the Eg:)-ptian Exploration 
Fund, and he had heard that the new number 
would contain an account of a papyrus recently 
discovered at Oxyrrhynchus, on which some new 
fragments of Pindar had been found. No dinner 
that could be desdsed, and no company that could 
be asked to meet him at it, could be balf as 
delightful as that to the man who so deeply loved 
the ancient literature of his country, and he made 
up his mind at once that he would not even take 
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Unhappily for his peace and hi 
feast of poetry, he looked through i 
see If there were one from Matgan 
was only a coloured postcard from Ba 
the word ‘ greetings ’ scrawled beside 
In her large hand. Next to the ai 
there was a thick letter addressed in a 
writing he remembered but could s 
identify ; and though it was apparenti 
communication, and could therefore . 
till the next morning, when hts seer 
come as usual, he opened it out of m< 
to know whence it came. 

It was from Mr. Pinney the jewe 
contained a full and conscientious sect 
whole affair of the theft, from the mo 
Icgotheti and Van Torp had gone oi 
until Mr. Pinney had locked up the st 
safe again, and Baraka and Spiro had b 
in Bnxton Gaol. The envelope com 
i cutting from the newspaper similar 
Margaret had received from Lady Maui 
Xxgothcti laid the letter on the table a 
.t his watch. It was now a quartcr-pa; 
ild'fashioned shops like Pinney’s do 
ariy in the dull season, when few cu$t< 
3 be expected and the days are not s 
icy have been. In the latter part of A 
ondon, the sun sets soon after seven o’c 
ogothcli realised that he had no time ta 
As he drove quickly up towards Bon 
r ran over the circumstances in his m 
me to the conclusion that Baraka had ; 
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been the victim of a trick, though he did not 
exclude the bare possibfli^ that she might be 
guilty. With all her deverneas and native sense, 
she might be litde more than a savage who had 
picked up European manners in Constantinople, 
where you can pick up any manners you like, 
Eastern or Western. The merchant who had 
given her a letter fbr Logotheti only knew what 
she had chosen to tell him, and connived in her 
deception by speaking of her as a roan ; and 
she might have told him anything to account for 
having some valuable precious stones to dispose 
of. But, on the other hand, she might not be a 
Tartar at all. Any one, from the Bosphorus to 
the Amur, may speak Tartar, and pretend not to 
undersund anything else. She might be nothing 
but a clever half-bred Levantine from Smyrna, 
who had fooled them all, and really knew French 
and even EngL'sh. The merchant had not vouched 
for the bearer's character beyond saying that • he ’ 
had some good rubies to sell, called himself a 
Tartar, and was apparently an honest young fellow. 
All the rest was Baraka's own story, and Logotheti 
really knew of tjodiing in her favour beyond his 
indmatc conviction that she was innocent. Against 
that stood the fret that the stolen ruby had been 
found secreted on her person within little more 
than half an hoixr of her having had a chance to 
take it from Knncy’ s shop. 

From quite another point of view, Logotheti 
himself ar^ed as Margaret had done. Baraka 
knew that he possessed the ruby, since she had 
sold it to him. She knew that he meant to have 
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it cut in London. She might . easily have been 
watching him and following him for several days 
in the hope of getting it back, carrying the bit of 
bottle glass of the same size about with her, are- 
fuUy prepared and wrapped in tissue-paper, ready 
to be substituted for the gem at any moment. 
She had watched him go into Finney’s, knowing 
very well what he was going for ; she had waited 
till he came out, and had then entered and asked 
to see any rubies Mr- Finney had, trusting to the 
chance that he might choose to show her Logo- 
theti’s, as a curiosity- Chance had favoured her, 
that was all. She had doubtless recognised the 
twist on the counter, and the rest had been easy 
enough. Was not the a^'r of the Ascot Cop, » 
much more ditncule and dangerous theft, still 
in every one’s memory ? 

Logothed found Mr. Finney himself in the act 
of turning the discs of the safe before going home 
and leaving his shopman to shut up the place. 
He smiled with grave satisfaction when Logothrti 
entered. 

‘I was hoping to sec you, sir,’ he said. i 
presume that you had my letter ? I wrote out the 
account with great care, as you may imagine, but I 
shall be happy to go over the story with you i* 
there is any point that is not clear.' , , 

Logotheti did not care to hear it ; he wished 
to see the ruby. Mr. Finney turn^ ^e disfl 
again to their places, stuck the little key into ths 
secret keyhole which then revealed itself, turnw 
it three times to the left and five times to the 
eight, snd opened the heavy iroa door. The safe 
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was an old-feshioned one that had belonged to his 
father before him. He got out the japanned tin 
box, opened that, and pnrouccd the stone, still in 
its paper, for it was loo thick to be put into one 
of Mr. Finney’s favourite jffl-bcpxcs. 

Logotheti undid the paper, took out the big 
uncut ruby, laid it in the palm of his hand, and 
looked at it critically, turning it over with one 
finger from time to tunc. He took it to the door 
of the shop, where the evening light was stronger, 
and examined it with the greatest care. Still he 
did not seem satisfied. 

* Let me have your lens, Mr. Finney,’ he said, 
' and some electric light and a sheet of white paper.' 

Mr. Finney turned up a strong drop ught 
that stood on the counter, and produced the paper 
and a magnifier. 

* It’s a grand tuhy,’ he said. 

* I see it IS,’ Logotheti answered rather curtly. 

‘Do you mean to say>’ asked the surprised 

jeweller, * that you had bwght it without thor- 
oughly examining it, sir — you who are an 
expert ? ’ 

‘ No, that’s not what I mean,’ answered the 
Greek, bending over the ruby and scrutinising it 
through the strong magnifier. 

Mr. Finney fSt himself snubbed, which had 
not happened to him for a Jong time, and he 
drew himself up with diOTity. A minute passed, 
and Logotheti did not look im ; another, and 
Mr. Finney grew nervous ; a w seconds more, 
and he recaved a shock that took away his 
breath. 
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*Th« » not my ruby,* said Lcwthcti, 
up, and speaking with perfect confidence. 
'Not— your — ruby I ' Mr. Pinnej 

dropped. ‘But * He could get no 1 

‘I'm sorry,* Lowthed said calmly, 
very sorry, for several reasons. Cut it^s n 
stone I brought you, though it's Just as larg 
most extraordinarily like it.' 

‘ But how do you know, sir } ' gasfo. 
jeweller. 

‘Because I’m an expert, as you w-ere { 
enough to say just now/ 

* jcs, sir. But I am an expert too, ant. 
the best of my expert belief this is the stone, 
left with me to be cut, the day before yeite^ 
I've examined »t most thoroughly.* 

•No doubt/ answered the Creek. *I5uty 
hadn’t examined mine thoroughly bc/i>re it * 
stolen, had you i You had only Icwkcd »t 
with me, on the counter here.' 

‘Thar is correct, sir,* said Mr. Ilnney 
ously. * That is sjuite true.* , 

* Very wcIL But I did more than merely m 
at It through * Una or weigh it, I did not nf‘ 
so much about t-he weight, but I cared rcry 
far the water, and I tried t.he ruby point on it 
the usual way, but it was loo lard, an'! d’-m * 
scratched it in rwo places with the dijmon.J, 
out cf cunosity than foe any other feiion.* ^ 

• You marked it, sir ( There's not a ^ 

scratch eo tKs one! Mercif-I ■ 

Mere.^J Prasruience I * , 

‘Yes,* Loathed uid gravely. ‘Tb« 
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spoke the truth. She had two stones much krger 
than the rest when she 6fst came to me in Paris, 
this one and another. Thc^ were almost exactly 
alike, and she wanted me to Wy both, but I did 
not want them, and 1 took the one 1 thought 
a little better in colour. This is the other, 
for she still had it; and, so far as I know, it Is 
her legal property, and mine is gone. The thief 
TOS one of those two young fellows who came in 
just when Mr. Van Torp and I went out. I 
remember thinking what nicedooking boys they 
were 1 * 

He laughed rather harshly, for he was more 
annoyed than his consideration for Mr. Pinney 
made him are to show. He had looked forward 
to giving Margaret the ruby, mounted just as 
she wished it ; and the ruby was gone, and he 
did not know where he was to find another, 
except the one that was now in Pinney's hands, 
but really belonged to poor Baraka, who could 
certainly not sell it at present. A much larger 
sum or money was gone, too, than any financier 
could lose with equanimity by such a peculiarly 
disagreeable mishap as bring robbed. There were 
several reasons why Logotheti was not pleased. 

So far as the money went, he was not sure 
about the law in such a case, and he did not 
know whether he could chum it of Pinney, who 
had really been guilty of gross carelessness after 
a lifetime of scrupulous aution. Pinney was 
certainly very wello^ and would not suffer nearly 
as much by the loss of a few thousand pounds as 
from the shame of having been robbed in such 
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an impudent fiishion of a gem that was not even 
his, but had been entrusted to his keeping. 

* I am deeply humiliated,’ said the worthy oJd 
jeweller, * I have not only been tricked smd 
plundered, but I have been the means of sending 
innocent people to prison.’ . 

‘ You had better be the means of getting them 
out again as soon as possible/ said 
‘ You know what to do here m England far bettff 
than I. In my country a stroke of the 
would free Banka, and perhaps anolhtr noold 
exile you to Bagdad, Mr. Pinney 1 . 

He spoke lightljr, to cheer the old man, b 

Mr, Pinney shook his head. . ,t 

‘This is no jesting matter, sir, he saio. 
feel deeply humuiated.^ / 

He really did, and it was evidently a sort 

relief to him to repeat die words. 

ha;\o’rkr;orklWsJ:;rod^^^^^ 

in the safe again, Mr. lodging* 

directly. I shaU not go back « 

till we have done everything we can posii / 

But' j-ou sriB diof, sir ? ’ Mr 
that point as only a well-regulated Eng 
his class can. . j;„f ' 

• I shall not dine, and you jt 

answered Logotheti calmly, ' if jjauf 

aU likely to k^ those |«opJe m pnson 
longer than is inevitable. 
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Mr. Pinn^ looked graver than ever. He 
yras in the habit of dining early, and it ts said 
that an Englishman does not on an empty 
stomach, and will eat an excellent breakfiist before 
being hanged. 

‘ You can eat sandwiches in the hansom,’ said 
the Greek coldly. 

* I was thinlung of you, sir,' Mr. Pinney 
answered gloomily, as he finished the operation of 
shutting the safe ; he did not like sandwiches, for 
his teeth were not strong. 

‘ You must also make an effort to trace those 
two young men who stole die ruby,* said 
Logotheti. 

‘ I most certainly shall,’ replied the jeweller, 
‘and if it is not found we will make it good to 
you, sir, whatever price you set upon it. I am 
deeply humiliated, but nobody , shall say that 
Pinney and Son do not make good any loss their 
customers sustain through them/ 

‘Don’t worry about that, Mr. Pinney,' said 
Logotheti, who saw how much distressed the old 
jeweller really was. 

So they went out and hailed a hansom, and 
drove away. 

It would be tiresome to give a detailed account 
of what they did. Mr. Pinney had not been 
one of the principal jewellers in London foe 
fort)' years without having been sometimes in 
need of the law; and ocasionally, also, the law 
had been in need of him as an expert in very 
grave cases, some of which required the utmost 
secrecy as well as die greatest possible tact. He 
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knew hti xny about in places where h. 
had never been ; and having once abando 
tdci of dinner, he lost no time ; for the vi 
dinner after all was over rose softly, as t 
moon rises on a belated traveller, very p! 
and companionable by the way. 

Moreover, as the fict that Baraka and 
were really innocent has been kept in vies 
manner in which they were proved so is of 
importance, nor the circumstances of their I 
let out of Brixton Gaol, srith a vague expm 
of regret on the part of the law for having pi 
ftith in what Mr. Pinney had testified ‘to 
best of his belief,’ instead of accepting a I 
story which a Tartar girl, caught reinff >b 
in men’s clothes, told through the broJten Engl 
of a Stamboul interpreter. The law, being go 
English law, did not make a fuss aWt ownii 
that it had b«n mistaken ; though it reprimand! 
Mr. Pinney openly for his haste, and he rontinw 
to feel deeply humiliated. It was also quite read 
to help him to find the real thieves, though tha 
looked rather di/ficuJt. 

For law and order, in their private study, with 
no one looking on, had felt that there was some- 
thing very odd about the case. It was stranp, 
instance, that the committed person should ha>’e s 
large bank account in Paris in his, or her, own 
name, and should have made no attempt to con- 
ceal latter when arrested. It was queer that 
‘Barak ’ should be known to a number of honour- 
able I*aris jewellets as having sold them rubies or 
excellent quAity, but that there should never have 
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been the least suspcion tint he, or she, took any. 
that belonged to other people. It was still more 
extraordinary that ‘Barafc ‘ should have offered an 
enormous ruby, of which the description corre- 
sponded renurlably wdl with the one that had 
appeared in wdew» «t the Police Court, to two 
French dealers in precious stones, who had not 
bought it, but were bearing it in mind for possible 
customers, and were informed of Barak's London 
address, in case they could find a buyer. In the 
short time since Baraka had been in prison, yards 
of ciphered telegrams had been exchanged be- 
tween the London and Paris police ; for the 
Frenchmen maintained that if the Englishmen 
had not nude a mistake, there must have been 
a big robbery of precious stones somewhere, 
to account for those that Baraka was selling ; 
but that, as no such robbery, or robberies, had 
been heard of anywhere in Europe, America, 
India, OP Australia, the Enclishmen were probaUy 
wroi^ and had locked up the wrong person. For 
the French icwellen who had bought the stones 
all went to tne Paris Chief of Police and laid the 
matter before him, bring much afraid that they 
had purchased stolen go^s which had certainly 
not been offered for sale in * market overt.’ The 
result Was that the English police had begun to 
feel rather nervous about it all, and were ex- 
tremely glad to have nutters cleared up, and to 
say so, and to see about the requisite order to set 
the prisoners at large. 

Also, Mr. Pinney restored the ruby to her, and 
all her other belongings were given back to her. 
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been the least suspicion that he, or she, took an7. 
that belonged to other people. It -was still more 
extraordinary that ‘ Barak ' should have offered an 
enormous ruby, of which the description corre- 
sponded remarkably well with the one that had 
appeared in evidence at the Police Court, to two 
French dealers in precious stones, who had not 
bought it, hut were bearing it in mind for possible 
customers, and were informed of Barak's London 
address, in ase they could find a buyer. In the 
short time since Baraka had been in prison, yards 
of ciphered telegrams had been exchanged be- 
tween the London and Paris police ; for the 
Frenchmen maintained that if the Englishmen 
had not made a mistake, there must have been 
a big robbery of precious stones somewhere, 
to account for those that Baraka was selling j 
but that, as no such robbery, or robberies, had 
been heard of anywhere in Europe, America, 
India, or Australia, the Englishmen were pro^bly 
wroi^ and had locked up the wrong person, For 
the French iewellcrs who had bought the stones 
all went to the Paris Chief of Police and laid the 
matter before him, being much afraid that they 
had purchased stolen g»^s which had certainly 
not Men offered for sale in * market overt.’ The 
result was that the English poUce had begun to 
feel rather nervous araut it all, and were ex- 
tremely glad to have matters cleared up, and to 
say so, and to see about riie requisite order to set 
the prisoners at large. 

Also, Mr. Pinney restored the ruby to her, and 
all her other belongings were given back to her, 
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inn, or a wooden Indian before the door of an 
American tobacconist’s shop. He had been every- 
where and spoke most known languages, for he 
had once set up a Iltdc buaness in Constantinople 
that had failed ; and his power of knowing noth- 
ing, when he had a secret 10 keep fw Vris emplaycr, 
was as the combined stupidity of ten born idiots. 

He knew nothing. No, he did not know 
where Baraka was t he <Hd not know what had 
become of her servant Spiro; he did not know 
where Logotheti was ; he did not know anything ; 
if the reporters had asked him his own name, he 
would very likely have answered that he did not 
know that either. The number of things he did 
not know was perfectly overwhelming. The 
reporters came to the condusion that Logotheti 
had spirited away the beautiful Tartar ; and they 
made some deductiotvs, but abstained from print- 
ing them yet, though they worked them out on 
paper, because they were well aware that Logotheti 
was engaged to nrnry the celebrated Cordova, and 
was too important a personage to be trifled with, 
unless he had a fiiU, which sometimes happens to 
financiers. 

On the day following Banka's liberation, Lady 
Maud received Margaret’s pressing telegram 
her to go to Bayreuth. "The message 
reached her before noon, about the time when 
Margaret and her companions had come back 
from their morning walJ^ and after hesitating for 
half-an-hour, she tdegraphed that she would come 
with pleasure, and would start at once, which meant 
that evening. 
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She had Juit read the o/Hdal accoi 
ruh/ cx%e tn Its new aspect, and she 
bclifrc a woftl of the *£0:7. To her mi 
rmite dear that LoOTtheti was still infatu 
the prl, that he had come to London as i 
eoufj, and that he had deliberately sworn 
ruby was not his, but another one, in ordc 
her out of trouble. If it was not hts it 
been stolen fmm Tinnejr's, and the whole 1 
through at once. If she was declared ti 
the atone must be given hack to her; he 
take it from her as soon as they were aloi 
return h to his own pocket ; and beii 
Oriental, he would prohaoly beat her for fc 
him, but Would not let her out of his nght 
till he teas tired of her. Lady Maud had i 
from her late husband how all Turks bcli 
that women had no souls and should be 
under lock and key, and svcll fW, and som 
beaten now and then for the good of t 
tempera. This view seas esaggetated, but L: 
Maud sns in a humour to re^ it and acc^t 
without criticism, and she made up her mind d 
before leaving town to join Margaret she wou 
make sure of the feets. No friend of hr 
should many a man capable of such outrigect 
deeds. 

If she had oot been an impulsive woman sw 
could never have done so much good in the 
world ; and she had really done so much that she 
believed in her impulses, and acted on them wim- 
out taking into consideration the possibility tM* 
she might be doing harm. But the damage which 
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very actively good people sometimes do quite 
unintention^y is often greater and more lasting 
than that done hy had people, because the good 
ones carry with them the whole resistless Weight 
of real goodness and of real good works alee^y 
accompushed. 

Perhaps that >s why honestly convinced re- 
formers sometimes bring about more ruin in a 
few months than ten years of bribery and corrup- 
tion have wrought b^re them. 

Lady Maud was a reformer, in a sense, and 
she tvas afraid of nothing when she thought she 
was doing right She went to Logothetia lodg- 
ings and asked to see him, as regardless of what 
any one should think of her, if she were recog- 
nised, as she had been in the old days when she 
used to go to Van Torp’t chambers in the Temple 
in the evening. 

Ska tras t&d that ho^htd vms oat of town. 
Where ? The servant did not know that The 
lady could see the secretary, who might, perhaps, 
tell her. He received every one who had busi- 
ness with Monsieur Logotheti. 

She went up one fli^t and was admitted to a 
very airy sitting-room, simjdy {umsshed. There 
were several large easy-chavrs of different shapes, 
all covered with dark wine-coloured leather, and 
each furnished with a difierent appliance for hold- 
ing a book or writing materials. There was a 
long bookcase full of b^s behind glass. "ITicre 
was a writing-table, on which were half-a-dozcn 
monstrously big implements of an expensive kind, 
but handsome in racir way : a paper-cutter hewn 
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from at least a third of an elephant's tusk, and 
heavy enough to feU a man at a blow ; an enor- 
mous inkstand, apparently made of a solid brick 
of silver, mthout ornament, brightly po!ished,Md 
haying a plain round hole in the middle for ink ; 
a blotting-case of the larger folio size, with » 
Greek inscription on it in raised Ictten of gold { 
a trough of imperial iade, two feet long, in which 
lay a couple of gold penholders fitted with new 
pens, and the thickest piece of scarlet sealing-wax 
Lady Maud had ever seen. Th^* were oDjeett 
of the sort that many rich men receive as present, 
or order without looking at them when the^ a" 
furnishing a place that is to be a mere convcnjcnc* 
for a few days in the year. There was nothin| 
persona! in what Lady Maud saw, csterf we 
books, and she could not have examined them li 
she had wished to. 

The one thing that struck her was a 
suggestion of sweetness in the fresh air of 
room, something that was certainly not a scent 
and yet was not that of the perfumes or 
which some Orientals like to burn where incj 
live. She liked it, and wondered what it 
she glanced about for some one of the unmntjx 
able signs of a womuta presence. 

The Swiss secretary had risen ponderously t 
receive her, and as she did not sit he n 
mained standing. His vast fxee was /Hflged w’^ 
s beard of no particular colour, and his eyes wer 
fixed and blue in his head, like turquoises set t 
pale sole leather. 

*1 am Countess Leren,*she said, *and I 
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knowR Monsieur some time. Will 

you kindly tell me where he is ? ’ 

‘ I do not know, madam/ was the answer. 

‘ He is not in I^ndon I ‘ 

‘ At present I do not know, madam.’ 

‘ Has he left no address ? Do you not for- 
ward his letters to him ?’ 

* No, madam. I do not forward his letters to 
him.’ 

‘Then 1 suppose he is on his yacht,' suggested 
Lady Maud. 

• Madam, 1 do not know whether he is on his 
yacht.’ 

‘ You don’t seem to know anything I ’ 

‘ Pardon me, madam, I think I know my busi- 
ness. That is all I know.* 

Lady Maud held her beautiful head a little 
higher and her lids drooped slightly as she 
looked down at him, for he was shorter than she. 
But the huge leathern &cc was perfectly impas- 
sive, and the still, turquwse eyes surveyed her 
without winking. She had never seen such 
stolidity in a human being. It reminded her of 
those big Chinese pottery dogs with vacant blue 
eyes that some people Iwp beside a fireplace or 
a hall door, for no explicable reason. 

There was clearly nothing to be done, and she 
thought the secretary distin^y rude ; but as that 
was no reason why she should be, she bade him 
good-morning civilly and turned to go. Some- 
what to her surprise, he followed her quickly 
across the room, opened the door for her and 
went on into the KtUe hall to let her out There 
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WM » small table therr, on which lav some 0 
I-Bf»otheh*s hats, and several pairs of giovw wer 
lalu out neatlj* l^fore them. There was one pvi 
of a light very much smaller than all th 
rear, so small indeed that they might have 
boy of seven, except that they looked too narrow ft 
any boy. They wcfcmcn'aglovesastolcngthan 
buttons, but only a child coSd have worn thf®. 

Lady Maud saw them instantly, and remen 
bered Baraka's disguise ; and as she passed the b 
umbrella iar to go out, she saw that with two < 
I-owthcli s sticks there was a third, fully fo' 
inches shorter ; just a plain erook'handled stt 
with a silver ring. That was enough, Eiral 
had certainly been in the lodgings and had pro 
ably left In them everything that belonged to b 
disguise. The fact that the gloves and the su 
were in the hall, looked very much as if she h 
come in dressed as a man and had left th' 
there when she had gone away in woman’s atu 
That she was with Logothcti, most probaWf 
his yacht, Ijdy Maud had not the least doubt, 
she Went down the stairs. 

The Swiss secretary stood at the open door 
the landing till she was out of sight below , ) 
then went in again, and returned to work o 
a heap of business papers and letters. When 
had worked half an hour, he leaned back in 
leathern chair to rest, and stared lix^y 
bookcase Presently he spoke aloud in -E^l 
as if Lady Maud were still in the room, m , 
same dull, mattcr*of-ftict tone, but more fort 
as to expression. 
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‘It IS perfecllj' troe, though j'ou do not 
believe me, madam. 1 do not know anything. 
How the dickens should 1 know where they 
are, madam ? But I know ray business. That 
is all.’ 


CHAPTER X 
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Logotheti’a valet had been sent out in a taxi- 
meter, provided -with a fe%v measurements and 
plenty of cash, and commissioned to buy every- 
thing that a girl who had nothing at all to wear, 
visible or invisible, could possibly need. He was 
also instructed to find a maid who could speak 
Tartar, or at least a little Turkish. 

After five hours he had come back with, a 
heavy load of boxes of all shapes and sixes and 
the re<juired maid. You can find anything in a 
great cit)', if you know how to look for it, and he 
had discovered through an agency a girl from 
Trebizond who had been caught at twelve years 
old by missionaries, brought to England and 
educated to go into service ; she spoke English 
very prettily, and had not altogether forgotten 
the lingua franca of Asia. It was her first place 
outside of the retired missionary’s house, where 
she had been brought up and taught by a good 
old bdy who had much to say about the heathen, 
and cave her to undentand that all her deceased 
forefithcrs and relatives were frying. As she 
could not c^uite believe this, and had not a grate- 
ful disposition, and was of an exceedingly inquir- 
ing turn of mind, she was very glad to get away, 
and when she learned from the valet that her 
mistress was a Tartar lady and a Musulman, and 
could not speak English, her delight was quite 
boundless ; she even said a few unintelligible 
words, In a thoughtful tone, which did not sound 
at all like any Christian prayer or t^nksgiving 
she had learned from the missionaries. 

Moreover, while Logotheu and Baraka were 
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Logotheti had been first of all preoccupied 
about getting Baraka out of England without 
attracting attention, and then for her comfort and 
recovery from the strain and suffering of the 
last few days. As for that, she was like a healthy 
young animal, and as soon as she had a chance 
she had fallen so sound asleep that she had not 
waked for twelve hours, tiigotheti's intention 
was to take her to Paris by a roundabout way, 
and establish her under some proper sort of pro- 
tection. Margaret was still in Germany, but 
would soon return to France, and he had almost 
made up his mind to ask her advice, not dreaming 
that in such a ase she could really deem anything 
he did an unpardonable offence. He had always 
laughed at the conventionalities of European life, 
and had paid very little heed to them wnen they 
stood in his way. 

He had been on deck a long time that day, 
but Bataka had only been estabU^ed in her chair 
a few minutes. As yet he had hardly talked with 
her of anything but the necessary prepantions for 
the journey, and she had trusted him entirely, 
being so worn out rrith fatigue and bodily dis- 
comfort, that she was already half asleep when he 
had at last brought her on beard, late on the 
previous night. Before the pcht had sailed he 
had received Van Torp's-tdegram informing him 
that Kralinsky was at Bayreuth ; for his secretary 
had sat up till two in tnc morning to telegraph 
him the latest news and forward any message that 
came, and Van Tory’s had been amongst the 
number. 
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all she had to sajr, Logotheti ^ well u/cd l 
Asiatics, and understood that her speech was ford 
conventional and intended to convev that sort c 
nattery which is dear to the Oriental muI. Earafc 
knew perfctly well what a real king was, and the 
difference between a pcht and a man-of-war, and 
many other thu^ which she had learned in Goa- 
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stantinople. Primitive pec^e, when they come 
from Asia, are not at all simple people, though 
they are often very direct in pursuing what they 
want. 

* I have something of importance to tell you,’ 
Logotheti said after a pause. 

Baraka prepared herself against betraying sur- 
prise by letting her lids droop a little, but that 
was all. 

* Speak,’ she answered. ‘ I desire knowledge 
more than gold.' 

* You are wise,’ said the Greek ^vely. ‘ No 
doubt you remember the rich man Van Torp, for 
whom I gave you a letter, and whom you had seen 
on the day you were arrested.’ 

•Van Torp.’ Baraka pronounced the name 
distinct^, and nodded. * Yes, 1 remember him 
well. He knows where the man is whom 1 seek, 
and he wrote the address for me. 1 have it. You 
wiU take me there in your ship, and I shall find 
him.’ 

* If you find him, what shall you say to him ? * 
Logotheti asked. 

‘ Few words. These perhaps : You left me 
to die, but 1 am not dead, 1 am here. Through 
me you are a rich, great man. The rubles are my 
marriage portion, which you have taken. Now 
you must be my husband.” That is all. Few 
words.’ 

‘ It is your right,’ Logotheti answered. ‘ But 
he will not m.irry you.’ 

‘ Then he shall die,' replied Baraka, as quietly 
as if she were saying that he should go for a wait 
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world from the Altai, by Samarkand and Tifiis, as 
hr as England, to find him and many him ? Is it 
nothing that I have done, a Tartar girl alone, 
with no friend but a bag m precious stones that 
any strong thief might have taken from me ? Is 
the danger nothing? The travel nothing ? Is it 
nothing that I have gone about like a shameless 
one, with my fece uncovered, dressed in a mart s 
clothes ? That 1 have cut my hair, my beautiful 
black hair, is that as nothing too ? That I ha^e 
been in an English prison ? That I have befu 
called a thief ? I have suffered all these things to 
find him, and if I come to him at last, and he will 
not be my husband, shall he live and take another 
woman ? You are a great man, it is true. But 
you do not understand. You are only a Frank| 
after all I That little tnald you have brought for 
me would understand me better, though has 
been Cot years Vy CV*TO\SaT>v. 
good girl. She says that in all that time she has 
never once forgotten to say the Fatiheh three tim«s 
a day, and to say “ el hamdu illah '* to herself after 
she has eaten 1 She would understand. I kn<>w 
she would. But you, never 1 ’ 

The exquisite little aquiUne features wore a 
look of unutterable contempt. 

*If 1 were you,’ said Lr^theti smiling, '1 
would not tell her what you are going to do.’ 

' You see I ’ cried Baraka almost angrily. ‘ You 
do not understand. A servant I ShSl I tell my 
heart to my handmaid, and my secret thoughts to 
a hired man? I tell you, because you are a 
friend, though you have no understatvding of us- 
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‘ No,’ he said, after a long pause. ‘ I begin to 
understand. You had not told me that your 
fether was a great man, and that his sires before 
him had joined hand to hand, from the hand of 
Adam himself.’ 

This polite speech, delivered in his best Tartar, 
though with sundry Turkish terminations and 
accents, somewhat mollified Baraka, and she 
pushed her little head boekwaids «td upwirds 
against the top of the deck chair, as if she were 
drawing herself up with pride. Also, not being 
used to European skirts, she stuck out one tiny 
foot a little frrther across the other, as she 
stretched herself, and she indiscreetly showed a 
pale yellow silk, ankle, round which she could have 
easily made her thumb meet her second finger. 
Logotheti glanced at it. 

' You will never understand,’ she said, but her 
tone hod relented, and she made a concession. 
* If you will take me to him, and if he will net be 
my nusband, I will let Spro kill him.’ 

‘That might be better,’ Lc^theti answered 
with extreme gravity, for he was quite sure that 
Spiro would never kill anybody. ‘If you will 
take an oath which 1 shall dictate, and swear to let 
Spiro do it, I will take you to the man you seek.' 

‘What must be, must be,’ Baraka said in a 
tone of resignation. ‘When he is dead, Spiro 
an tlso kill me and take the rubies and the 

'?hat would be a pity,’ observed the Greek, 
thoucVitfullr. 
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dictates to Hera ia the lUad, and Baraka repeated 
each word, pronouncing as -well as she could. 

‘ 1 swear by the invioUble water of the Styx, 
and 1 lay one hand upon the aJJ-nourishing earth, 
the other on the sp»kling sea, that all the gods 
below may be our witnesses, even they that stand 
round about Kronos. Thus I swear 1 ' 

As he had anticipated, Banka was much more 
impressed hy the importance of the words she did 
not understand than if she had bound herself by 
any oath familiar to her. 

‘1 am sorry,' she said, ‘but what is done is 
done, and you would have it so.’ 

She pressed her hand gentlv to her left side 
and felt the long steel bodkin, and sighed 
regretfully. 

‘ You have sworn an oath that no man would 
dare to break,* said Logothett solemnly. ' A man 
would rather kdl pigs on the graves of his father 
and his mother than break it.’ 

‘ I shall keep my word. Only take me quickly 
where I would be.’ 

I-ogothcti produced a whistle from his pocket 
and blew on it, and a quartermaster answered the 
call, and was sent for tne captain, who came in a 
few moments. 

‘ Head her about for Jersey and Carterets, 
Captain,’ said the owner. ‘The sea is as fkt 
as a board, and we will land there. You can go 
on to the Mediterranean without coaling, can 
you not ?’ 

The captain said he could coal at Gibraltar, if 
necessary. 
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or a breath, a figure almost bo^sh tti tu elastic 
vigour, and yet deeply femimne in meaning. 

Baraka once more turned her head without 
lifting it from the back of the deck-chair. 

* I am hungry and thirsty again,’ she said 
gravely. ‘ I do not understand.’ 

* What will you eat, and what will you drink ? ’ 
Logotheti asked. 

She smiled and shook her head. 

‘Anything that is good,’ she said ; ‘but what 
I desire you have not in your ship. 1 long for fat 
quails with Ita]ianrice,afldfor fig-paste, and I desire 
a sherbet made with rose leaves, such as the mer- 
chant's wife and I used to drink at the KafFedj'i's by 
the Galata Bridge, and sometimes when we went 
up the Sweet Waters in a caique on Friday. But 
you have not such things on your ship.’ 

Logotheti smiled. 

* You forpet that I am myself from Constanti- 
nople,' he said. ‘ It is now the season for {at quails 
in Italy, and they are sent alive to London and 
Paris, and there are many in my shif^ waiting to be 
eaten. There is also fig-niste from the Stamboul 
confectioner near the end of the Galata Bridge, 
and preserved rose leaves with which to make a 
sherbet, and much ke ; and you shall cat and 
drink the thinp >-ou like best. Moreover, if 
there is anything else you long few, speak.' 

* You are scofRng at Baraka I ' answered the slim 
thing in blue serge, with the air of a displeased 
fair)' princess. 

*>iDtl. You shall see. We will have a table 
set here between us, with all the things j-ou desire.’ 
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* Truly? And collee too ? Real coffee? Not 
the thm mud-iroth of the Franks ?' 

* Real cofTce, in » real ffJdjan/ 

Baraka clapped her small white hands for 
pleasure. 

‘ You are indeed a very great man I ' she cried 
‘ You are one of the kings 1 * 

At the sound of the clappng she had made 
I.ogotheti’s Greek steward appeared in a silver- 
laced blue jacket and a fez. 

* He cornea because you clapped your hands, 
Legotheti said, with a smile. 

Baraka laughed softly. 

‘ We are not in your ship,’ she said. ‘ We 
in Constantinople 1 I am happy.’ The miH 
fided quickly and her dark lashes drooped. ' I 
is a pity,’ sne added, s'ery low, and her left htt' 
felt the long steel bodkin through her dress. 

The steward knew Turkish, but did nc 
understand all she said in her own tongue; an 
besides, his master svas already ordering an ur 
usual luncheon, in Greek, which disturbed ew 
his Eastern ficulty of hearing separately sni 
each car things said in different languages. 

Baraka was busy with her own thoughts a^>' 
and paid no more attention to her compel® 
until the steward came back after a few cninu^ 
bringing a low round table which he placed b 
tween the two chairs. He disappeared again >J 
returned immediately with a salver on whi' 
there were ftvo small cups of steaming Turki 
co^e, each in its silver filigree stand, and two t 
glasses of sherbet, of a beautiful pale rose coiout 
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Baraka turned on her chair with a look of 
pleasure, tasted the light hot foam of the coffee, 
and then hewn to drink slowly frith enjoyment 
that increased visil^ with «ve^ sip. 

*lt is real coffee,’ she said, looking up at 
Logotheti. ‘It is made with the beans of Arabia 
that are picked out one by one for the Sheikhs 
themselves before the coffee is sold to the Indian 
princes. The unripe and broken beans that are 
left are sold to the great Pashas in Constantinople I 
And that is all there is of it, for the Persian 
merchant explained all to me, and I- know. But 
how you have got the coffee of the Sheikhs, I 
know not. You are a very great man.’ 

‘The gates of the pleasant places of this world 
are all lo^d, and the keys are of gold,’ observed 
Logotheti, who could ouote Asiatic proverbs by 
the dozen, when he liiced. ‘But the doors of 
Hades stand always open,’ he added, suddenly 
following a Greek tnought, ‘ and from wheresoever 
men are, the way that l«ds to them is but one.’ 

Baralu had tasted the sherbet, which interested 
her more than his philosophical reflections. 

‘ This also is delicious,' she said, ‘ but in 
Stamboul even a poor man may have it for a few 
pans.’ 

‘ And good water from the fountain for 
nothing,’ returned Lc^otheti. 

There was silence again as she leaned back, 
suflictently satisfied to wait another hour for the 
fit nuub, the Italian rice, and the fig-paste^ to 
which she was looking forward. And the yacht 
moved on at her Jasurely twclre^knot speed. 
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awake, as* determined, and as brave as ever, but 
she ms quiescent now, and die mere thought of 
effort would be realljf painful. Perhaps, no one 
who has not lived in Asia can quite understand 
that. 

Logotheti took out Kis not^>OQk, which had a 
small calendar with a few lines for each day in the- 
year, and he began to count days and calculate 
dates ; for when he had expected to go to Bayreuth 
with the Primadonna he had found out all about 
the performances, and he knew how long she 
meant to stay. 

His calendar told him that this was the off 
day, between the second and third representations 
of Parsifal, and that Margaret had her rooms at 
the hotel for another week. He would allow two 
days more for her to reach Versailles and rest 
from the journey before she would wish to see 
him; and as he thought she had treated him 
rather badly In not letting him go with her, 
because he was not enough of a Wagnerian, be 
intended to keep her waiting even a day or two 
longer, on the sometimes mistaken theory that it 
Is better to make a woman impatient than to 
forestall her wishes before she has had time to 
change her mind. 

Besides, Van Ttwp’s telegram showed that he 
was in Bayreuth, and Logotheti flattered himself 
that the more Margaret saw of the American, the 
more anxious she would be to see her accepted 
adorer. It was her own fault, rinoe Logotheti 
might have been with her instead. 

The result of his calcularions was that he had 
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at least ten days before him, and that as he was 
not at all bored by the 
8 CITC, it was quite useless to put her ash 
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had told her that he was heading to seaward of 
Ushant instead of for Jersey and Carterets, she 
would not have understood, nor cared if she had, 
and would have been annoyed at being disturbed 
by the sound of his voice. 

It was pure bliss to lie there without a want, 
a thought, or a memory- An imaginative Euro- 
pean might fancy that snc had waking dreams and 
visions in the summer air ; that she saw again the 
small white town, the foot-hills, the bread pastures 
below, the vastness of Altai above, the uncounted 
ilocks, the distant moving herds, the evening sun- 
light on the walls of her father’s house ; or thi»t 
she lived over again those mortal hours of im- 
prisonment in the rocky hollow, and looked into 
the steel-briaht eyes of the man who would not . 
love her, and saw the tall figure of Saad already 
dead, bending forward from tiie ledge and pitching 
headlong to the sand. 

Not at all. She saw none of these things. She 
sras quiescently blissful ; the mysterious K4f was 
on her, and the world stood still in the laay 
enchantment — the yacht was not moving, the sun 
was not sinking westwards, her pulse waa not 
beating, she was scuxely Iweathing, in her, own 
self she was the very swf of peace, motionless in 
an immeasurable stillness. 

•When the sky reddened at evening Logotheti 
was again in his chair, reading. She heard six 
IkUs struck sofdy, the first sound she had noticed 
in four hours, and she did not know what they 
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stand European time, which was one in Constan- 
tinople, another in Paris, and another in England 
Besides, it made no difference what time it was ; 
but K4f was departing from her— was gone alrad^, 
and the worla was moving again—not at all in 
an unplcaunt or disturbing waj, but' moving 
nevertheless. 4 

* ^Vhen shall we reach that place ? ' she asked 
lazilf, and she turned her lace to Logothea. 

* Ai/ah knows,' he answered gravely, and he 
« laid his book on his knees. 

*• ‘ She had been so well used to hearing that 
answer to all sorts of questions since she had b«n 
a child that she thought nothing of it, and waltrf 
a while before speaking again. Her eyes studied 
the man’s 6 ce almost unconsciously. He 
wore a fez instead of a yachting cap, and 
changed his expression. He no longer looke^ 
the least like a Europ«n. The h^dsome red 
felt glowed like blood in the evcm'ng i^t, 
the long black silk tassel hung backwards * 
dashing air. There was something about huJ* 
that reminded Baraka of Said, and Said had 
3 handsome man, even in her eyes, 
traveller had come to her fithcr’s house with to 
blue’ eyes and golden beard. But'Sald had only 
seen her unveiled face once, and that was the last 
thing he saw when the ball from the Maosff 
through his forehrad. . 

*1 mean,' she asked after some time, ‘shall wc 
be there to-morrow ? or the next day ? I 
land on this side; is there any on the' other r . 

'• *Ko’ Logotheti answerca, ‘there 'is no »<*“ 
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near. Perhaps, far off, wc might see a small 
island.’ 

* Is that the place ? ’ Baraica began to be 
interested at last. 

‘The place is far away. You must have 
patience. All hurry comes from Satan.’ 

‘ 1 am not impatient,’ the girl answered mildly. 

‘ I am glad to rest in your ship, for I was very 
tired, more tired than 1 ever was when I was a 
child, and used to climb up the foot-hills to see 
Altai better. It is good to be in your ship for a 
while, and after that, what shall be, will be. It 
is Allah that knows.’ 

‘That is the truth,’ responded the Greek. 
‘Allah knows. I said $0 just now. But 1 will 
tell you what I have deddea, if you will listen.’ 

* I listen.’ 

‘ It is better that you should rest several days 
after all your weariness, and the man you seek 
will not run away, for he does not know you are 
so near.’ 

‘But he may take another woman,' Baraka 
objected, growing earnest at once. ‘ Perhaps he 
has already 1 Then there will be two instead of 
one.* 

' Spiro,’ said Logotheti, with perfect truth, 
‘ would as soon kill two as one, 1 am sure, for he 
is a good servant. It wiU be the same to him. 
You call me a great man and a king ; 1 am not 
a king, for I have no Idngdom, though some 
Idngdoms would like to have as much teady-moncy 
as I. But here, on the ship, I am the master, 
not only because it is oune, and because I choose 
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to command, but because the men are bound 
Englishlaw-toobeyme; and if they should re/i 
and overpower me, and take my ship where 1 c 
not wish to go, the laws of all nations would gi 
me the r^ht to put them all into prison at om 
for a long time. Therefore when I say, “ Go 
a certain place,” they take the ship there, accordir 
to their knowledge, for they arc trained to th 
business and can guide the vessel towards an 
place in the world, though they cannot see hn 
till they reach it. Do you understand all the^ 
things ?’ 

' ‘I understand,* Baraka answered, smilinj; 
*But I am not bound to obey you, and at lea’ 
I can beg you to do what I ask, and I think yw 
will do it' 

Her voice grew suddenly soft, and 
fender, for though she was only a Tartar girl, anJ 
very young and slim, she was a woman, 
had not had long eipericnce of talking when she 
eiplained to Adam the properties of apples. 

Logotheti answered her smile and her tone. 
thill do whit you ask of me, but I shall 
it slowly rather than quickly, because that will 
be better for you in the end. If we had gone on 
as we were going, we should have got to 
to-night, but to a wretched little town from wh'fh 
we should have had to take a night trsift, hot *'-j 
j j..._ _ti .L rx,.:. 
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‘That is what you shall do. To that «nd 
I gave orders this afternoon.' 

‘You are wise, as well as great,’ Baraka said. 

She let her feet slip down to the deck, and she 
sat on the side of the chair towards Logotheti, 
looking at her small wWte tennis-shoes, which had 
turned a golden pink in the evening reflections, 
and she thoughtfully settled her serge skirt over 
her slim yellow silk ankles, almost as a good 
many European girls would always do if they did 
not so often forget it. 

She rose at last, and went and looked over the 
rail at the violet sea- It is not often that the 
Atlantic Ocean is in such a heavetdy temper so 
near the Bay of Biscay. L^theti got out of his 
chair and came and stood beside her. 

* Is this sea always so still ? * she asked. 

She was gazing at 'the melting colours, ftora 
the dark blu^ spattered with white foam, under 
the yacht’s side, to the deep violet beyond, and 
farther to the wine-purple and the heliotrope and 
the horizon melting up to the eastern sky. 

Logotheti told her that suc.h days came Very 
rarely, even in summer, and that Allah had doubt- 
less sent this one for her especial benefiL But 
she only laughed. 

‘Allah is great, but he does nothing where 
there ■ arc English peoffle,’ she observed, and 
Logotheti laughed tn his turn. 

^cy left the rail and walked slowly forward, 
side by side, without speaking; and Logotheti 
told himself how utterly happy he should be if 
Baraka could turn uito Margaret and be walidng 
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with him there ; yet something answered 
that since she was not by his side he was no 
be pitied for the company of a lovely Tartar 
whose language he could understand and e 
speak tolerably; and when the first voice obscr 
rather drily that Margaret would surely thi 
that he ought to feel very miserable, the sece 
voice told him to take the goods the gods si 
him and be grateful; and this little antiphone 
Ormuzd and Ahriman went on for some tin 
till it occurred to him to stop the duo by e 
plaining to Baraka how a European girl wou 
probably slip her arm, or at least her hani 
through the arm of the man with whom she w 
walking on the deck of a pcht, because there WJ 
generally a little motion at sea, and she woul 
uke to steady herself ; and when there was nont 
there ought to be, and she would do the same thini 
by force of habit. But Baraka looked at sucl 
behaviour quite diflercntly. 

’ That would be a sort of dance,’ she said. 
*I am not a dancing girl! I have seen men 
and women dandng together, both Russians w 
Samarkand and other people in France. It i* 
disgusting. 1 would rather go unveiled among 
my own people I ’ 

‘Which may Allah forbid I’ answered Logotheti 
devoutly. *Buf, as you say, where there arf 
Englishmen, Allah does nothing ; the women 
go without vdls, and the boys and pris dance 
together.’ 

'I have done worse,’ said Baraka, ‘for J have 
dressed as a man, 'and if a woman did that among 
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my p«opIe she \TOuld be stoned to death and not 
buried. My people xriU never know what I have 
done since 1 got away from thcna alive. But he 
thought he was leavir^ me diece to die I ’ 

* Surely. I cannot see why you wish to many 
a man who robbed you and tried to compass your 
death I I can understand that you should dream 
of killing him, and he deserves to be burnt alive, 
but why you should wish to marry hint is known 
to the wisdom of the blessed ones I ’ 

‘ You never saw lum,’ Baraka answered with 

e ffect simplicity. * He is a beaudfid man *, bis 
ird is like the rays of the morning sun on a 
ripe cornfield. His eyes are bright as an eagle's, 
but blue as sapphires. He is much taller and 
bigger and stronger than you are. Do you not 
see why I want mm for a husband ? Why did 
he not desire me for Ws wife ? Am 1 crooked, 
am I blinded by the smallpox, or have I six 
fingers on both hands and a hump on my 
shoulder like the Witch of Altai ? Was my 
portion a cotton shift, one brass bangle and a 
horn comb for my hair ? I gave him the riches 
of the world to take me, and he would not t I 
do not understand. Am I an evil sight in a man’s 
eyes ? Tell me the truth, for you are a friend I ’ 
‘You are good to see,’ ligotheti answered, 
stopping and pretending to examine her face 
critically as she stood still and freed him. ‘I 
was telling you what I thought of you before 
luncheon, I think, but you said I spoke “empti- 
ness,” so I stopped.’ 

*I do not desire you to speak for yourself,’ 
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fTfufS*;! ' f wiifi tou in >p«k 

nj-!, »fn\’c I p*» ilxjo? unrrilci] and inf in 
•?r nf. Wfa: wtjufJ tAcy w/ in tJie s 
t}i'j un nc now, ai a woman? TTat i 
I mu»: know, for he ii a Frank, and J 
jud^Tt me a* rhe Frankf juJ« whm he see 
\Yhij will he ti/ ? ‘ 

* Shrall I apeak ai a Frank ? Or aa tkef 
in Cflft«tjfifrftopfe ?’ 

* Speak as he wouM speak, I prap. Buf 
fhc frufh-* 

* 1 tike Allih to witness ria: 1 spdk the ti 
l^ofhcfi aaswered. * If 1 had never seen 
and if 1 were walking in the Great Gardei 
i.^ndfln and I met pou bp the bank of the ri 
1 ahould asf that rou were the prettiest dark 
in England, but iJui 1 should like to see jroi 
a beautiful Fcrincfai hat and the best fro^ t 
could be made in I’aris.’ 

Baraka's lace was troubled, and she look 
into his eves anaiousip. 

‘ I undmtand,' she said. ‘ Before I meet hi 
1 must have more clothes, manp bcaudfid 
dresses. It was shameless, but it was cMp • 
dress as a nun, after I had learned, for it WJ 
alwaps the same — the di/Fcrcnee was three 
—or four buttons, or a high hat or a little ^ti 
not much. Also the Feringhi men button tn«r 
garments as the Musulmans do, the left os'cr tw 
right, but I often see their women’s coats buttonro 
like a Hindu's. Wlifistbiaf Have the ivomw 

another religion than the men? It is 
strange 1 ’ 
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Logoihcti hi^htd, (or he had really never 
noticed the rather singular fact vfhich hao struck 
the bom Asiatic at once. 

‘But this sroman’s dressing is very difficult to 
leam,* Baraka yrent on, leaning bock upon the rail 
vlth both elbows, and sticking out her little white 
shoes close together. * Without the girl Maggy 
whom you mive (bund for me— -but her real 
name is Gula, and she is a good Musulmin — • 
without her, Allah knows wbat 1 should do 1 I 
coxtld not put on these thinp for myself 5 alone, 
I cannot take them off. When 1 sras like a man, 
buttons I Two, three, four, twenty— what did it 
matter? AU the same wayand soon done I But 
now, t onnot tell what I am made of. Allah 
knows and sees what I am made of. Hooks, eyes, 
strings, little bits one way, little bits the other 
way, iiketherigcitjg of ships— those Turkish ships 
with many smrif sails that go up the Bosphorus, 
you remember? And it is all Whind, as if one 
had no front I Guta knows how it is done. But 
if I were alone, without her help, Allah is my 
witness, I would tie the things all round me 
decently and rit very still for fear they should 
03me off! That is what I should do I ‘ 

The Greek thought her ettremely amusing. 
She punctuated her explanations with small ges- 
tures indiativB of her ignorance and helpless- 

‘You will soon grow used to it,’ he said. 
‘But you must get some pretty things in Paris 
before you go to meet the man. It would also 
be better to let your hair grow long before meeting 
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him, for it »» hard to wear the hats of the Fcringhi 
ladies without hair.* 


• I annot wait so lone as that. O11I7 to get 
pretty dresses, only so long I 1 will s^d * 
thousand pounds or two — is that enough.^ 
have much money in Paris ; I can give more. 

‘You an get a good many things a 
thousand pounds, even in Pans, Logotheu 
answered. 

bt itlut 1 paid for tbc 

afttr I mn lira)-; she said. ‘ I did not kn”" fo'” 
what the stones were worth I A little rnhr 
one woman for .shift o-d “ “’'er-tum^a ^ 
rubr to another for a pair of fof®;,’,'* 
for a veil and a head-blanket, all htde rebicsj 
For each thing one 1 I did "Ot know! foe iramffl 
did not know. But at Samarkand I oUom ^ 


row. But at oamaricano a - 

„onepto a good P--. mrurtoh an^d wb^ 


money to a gwu . 

gave me was enough for the journ^ ^ me > 

Sie old woman servant 1 

to Tillis ; for the Persian mereharus 'i ^^^ , 
gave me letters from one to “ofofr, d ^ 
wives took me m, or 1 should have ^ 

That is how I reached Slamtoul after- f' ' 
months, more than a ,-ear. The P^™ 
are good men. All fear them, because for? 
wise in their dealings, but foT ’’“f. fh* 
The,- do not lie, hot '>■'1'“'",*'“'?“^ . uid 
heads, and you must guess „t 

if you do not guess nght, that i y 
theirs. Why should they speak when th^ 
hold their pace ? But this is all emptiness 
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roust talk of the fine dresses I must buy in Paris, 
and of what I must put on my head. The barbers 
in Paris sell wigs. I have seen them in the 
windows, very well made, of all colours, even of 
the Kheniia colour. 1 shall wear a wig, so that 
the beautiful Feringhi hat will stay on. I shall 
perhaps wear a Khenna-colourcd wig.’ 

‘ 1 should not advise a wig,’ said Logotheti 
gravely ; ‘ certainly not one of that dye.' 

‘You know, and you are a friend. When I 
feel rested we will go to Paris, and you shall take 
me to all the richest shops and tcU them in French 
what I want. Will you ? ’ 

‘ I shall do all I can to help you,’ answered the 
Greek, wondering what would happen if his friends 
met him piloting a lovely barbanan about between 
the smartest linen-draper’s and the most fashion- 
able dressmaker's establishment in the Rue de la 
Palx. 

They had watched the sun set, and the clear 
twilight glow was in the cloudless sky and on. the 
violet sea. Not a sound disturbed the stillness, 
except the smooth wash of the water along the 
yacht’s side. At her leisurely three-quarters speed 
the engines ran noiselessly and the twin screws 
turned well below the water-line in the flat cilm. 
The watch below was at supper, and the captain 
was just then working a sunset amplitude in the 
chart-room to make quite sure of his deviation on 
the new course ; for he was a careful navigator, 
and had a proper contempt for any master who 
trusted another man's adjustment of his com- 
passes. 
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Baraka drew one end of her v 
throat and across her mouth and ovi 
side of her fice, so that her features 
almost as by 3 real j-ashmak. TI 
wellnigh unronsdous, for until she I 
stanrinoplc she had never gone wi 
uncovered, eacept for a short time, < 
after she had begun her long jour 
without clothes to cover her, not to 
veil. But the sensation of being scr» 
men's sight came back pleasantly as 
there; for the Greek was much mori 
own people than the French or Englij 
spoke her language, and to be with hin 
like being with Mr. Van Torp, or walkh 
streets of London and Paris. 

The veil brought back suddenly the 
real power that the Eastern woman ha? 
real security in her perpetual disguise, whii 
man must respect on pain of being torn ti 
by his fidlows. Reams of trash have been 
about the inferior position of women in the 
but there, more than anywhere else in the 
they role and have their will. Their dom/J 
there never had a parallel in Europe but 
and that was in the neyday of the Second F> 
Empire, when a great nation was almost dcstf 
to pjcasc a score of smart women. 

Veiled as she was, Baraka turned to Logotl 
who started slightly and then laughed ; 
had not been watching her, and the e^ect of J 
imjwovised yashmak was sudden and striltu 
He made the * 
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menti, touching hh heart, hi* lips, and hii forehead 
whh hi* right hind. 

‘ Peace be with you, Hmum Effcndim 1 ’ he 
«id, M if he were pwtiflg a Turkish lady who 
had iust appeared t>csidc him. 

•I'eace, Eficndim,' answeml Baraka, with a 
light little Uugh ; but after a moment she went 
on, and her voice had changed. • It i» like Con* 
ataniinople,' she said, * and 1 am happy here — and 
it is a pity.' 

Loffotheti thought he heard her sigh softly 
behina her vcii, and she drew it still more closely 
to her face with her little ungloved hand, and 
rested one elbow on the rail, nting out at the 
twilight glow. In all hi* recollecuons of many 
seas, Legotheti did not remember such a clear and 
peaceful evening ; there wu a spell on the ocean, 
and it was not the stdlen, disouieting calm that 
often comes before a West Indian cydone or an 
ocean storm, but rather that fair sleep that some* 
times falls upon the sea and lasts many days, 
making men wonder idly whether the wather will 
ever break again. 

The two dined on deck, with shaded lights, but 
screened from the draught of the ship’s way. 
The evening was cool, and the little maid had 
dressed Baraka in a way that much disturbed her, 
for her taper arms were bare to the elbows, and 
■ the pretty little ready-made French dress was open 
at her ivory neck, and the skirt fitted so closely 
tint she almost fancied herself in man's clothes 
^ain. But on her head she would only wear the 
veil, confined by a bit of gold cord, and she 
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drew one fold under her chin, and threw it o 
the opposite shoulder, to be quite covered ; i 
she was glad when she felt cold, and ’could w 
herself in the wide travelling cloak they 1 
bought for her, and ytt not seem to do anyth! 
contrary to the customs of a real Feringhi lady. 


CHAPTER XI 


Ladv Maud found Mr. VanTotp waiting for her 
at the Bayreuth station. 

‘You don’t mean to say you've come right 
through?’ he inquired, looking at her with 
adoiiration as he grasped her hand. ‘ You’re as 
fresh as punt I ’ 

'That’s rather a dangerous thing to say to a 
woman nowadays,’ she answered in her rmpling 
voice. ‘But mine won't come oif. HoW is 
Margaret?’ 

Her cone changed as she asked the question. 

‘She showed me your letter about Logo,’ 
answered her friend wiAoul heeding the question, 
and watching her fiice to see if she were surprised. 

She got into the carriage he had brought, and 
he stood by the door waibng for the porter, who 
was getting her luggage. She had no maid with 
her. 

‘I’m glad you have told me,’ she answered, 
‘ though I wish she had not. You probably think 
, that when I wrote that letter I remembered what 
you said to me in London about giving me money 
for my poor women.’ 

‘No,’ said Van Torp thoughtfully, ‘1 don’t 
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believe J do think sa It was like me to make 
the offer, Maud. It was like the sort of man 
I’ve been, and you've known me. But it wouldn’t 
have been like you to accept it. It wasn't exactly 
low-down of me to say what I did, but it’s so 
precious like low-down that I wouldn’t say it 
again, and 1 suppose I’m sony. That’s alJ.’ 

His rough hand was on the side of the little 
open carriage. She touched it lightly with her 
gloved fingers and withdrew them instantly, 
for the porter was coming with her not very 
voluminous luggage. 

* Thank you, she said quickly. ‘ ! understood, 
and 1 understand now.' 

They drove slowly up the Bahnhofstnuse, 
through the dull little town, that looks so 
thoroughly conscious of its ancient respccobility 
as having once been the ‘Residenz’ of a Duke 
of Worlcmburg, and of its vast importance n 
the headquarters of Richard Wagner's representa- 
tives on earth. 

*Scc here,' said Mr. Van Torp. 'I've 
persuaded them all to run down to Venw, *r*d ’ 
want to know why you won’t come too l' 

* Venice f ’ Lady Maud was turpriud. * 

IS hot IS Tophet now, and fu}} oi mosquitoes. 
Why in the world do you want to lake theu* 
there/’ 

* Well,’ answered the Amerian, taking plm^ 
of time over the monosyllable, ‘1 didn’t exsetJy 
mean to slay there more than a few minules. 

I've bought a pretty nice yacht since I 1"’“' 
and she's there, eating her head off, and I thoof 
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you might all come along with me on her and go 
home that way, or somewhere.’ 

* I had no idea you had a yacht r Lady Maud 
smiled. * What U is to have the Bank of England 
in yout pocket I Where did you get her, and 
•what is her name ? I love yachts I ’ 

Van Torp explained. 

‘ I forget what she was c^ed,’ he said in con- 
tusion, ‘but 1 changed her name. It's Lanca- 
shirt Lass now.* 

' The dear old mare you rode that night ! 
How nice of you I It’s a horse's name, of course, 
but that doesn’t matter. I’m so glad you chose 
it. 1 shall never foiget how you looked when 
you galloped off bareback in your evening clothes 
with no hat I ’ 

‘ I don't know how I looked,’ said Van Torp 
gravely. ‘But I know quite well how 1 felt, i 
felt in a hurry. Now, what 1 want you to decide 
right away is whether you’ll come, provided they 
wiU— for 1 don't suppose you and 1 could go 
mooning around in the yacht by ourselves.’ 

‘And 1 don’t suppose,’ returned Lady Maud, 
mimicking him ever so little, ‘that if “they" 
decide not to come, you will have time for a long 
cruise/ 

‘ Now that’s not fiir/ objected the American. 
* I didn’t intend to put it in that way. Anyhow, 
will you come if they do i That’s the point.* 

‘ Really, it (Upends a little on who “ they " 
are. Do you mean only Margaret and that nice 
old friend of hers— Mrs. Patmore, isn’t she i I 
never met her.’ 
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' Rushmore,’ saM Van Toro, correcting her. 

‘ It’s the same thing/ said Lady Maud vagueljr, 
for she was trying to make up her mind quickly. 
*You don't know her/ replied her friend, 

• That’s the reason why you say It’s the same 
thing. Nothing’s the same as Mrs. Rushmore;’ 

* Is she very dreadful ?’ asked Lady Maud, in 
some apprehension. 

‘Dreadful ? No I She’s very swee^ I think. 
One of those real, oId«fiishioned, well-educated 
New York ladies, and refined right down to the 
ground. There's only one thing——’ 

He stopped, trying to find words to express 
the one thing. 

* What is if ? All you say about her sounds 
very nice——’ 

•She's got the celebritt’ habit.’ 

‘Lions?’ suggested Lady Maud, who under- 
stood him. 

‘Yes/ he assented, ‘she's a dandy after lions. 
She likes them for breakfest, dinner, and tea, with 
a sandwich thrown in between times. She hkes 
them to talk to, and to look at, and to tell about 
That’s just a habit^ I suppose, like chewing gum, 
but she’ll never get over it at her age. Shes 
got to have a party of some kind every other 
minute, even here, or she's uneasy at night. But 
I’m bound to say, with all truth, she docs it wcU. 
She’s a perfect lady, and she almys says the ri^ht 
thing and does the right thing. Besides, w« re 
great friends, she and I. We get on beautil^y- 

• You’re a celebrity,’ observed Lady Maud. 

• So’s Miss Donne, and a much bigger one- 
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So’s Logo, for that matter, but she doesn’t think a 
great deal of Greeks. You’re a sort of celebrity, 
too, and she’s perfectly delighted you’re coming, 
because you’re “ X>ady ” Maud, and 3 Russian 
countess into the bargain. Then there’s that 
other Russian — not that you’re one, but you 
understand — Kralinsky is his name, Count 
Kralinsky. Ever hear that name ? ’ 

* Never. It sounds Polish.’ 

*He might be an)rthing. Sometimes Vm 
absolutely sure he's a man I used to know out 
West wnen I was on the ranch, and then again 
there’s something quite different about him. 
Sometliing about his legs or his eyes, 1 can’t tell 
which. I don't quite make him out. There’s 
one thing, though. He’s the KraJinskv I bought 
^ur ruby from in New York a month ago, and 
he doesn't deny it, Utouch 1 don’t remember that 
he was a Count then. He seemed glad to sec me 
again, but he doesn’t seem to talk much about 
sdltng rubies now. Perhaps he's got through 
that, as the camel said to the eye of the needle.' 

*Eh? What?’ Lady Maud bughed. 

* Oh, nothing. I guess it’s out of the Bible, or 
something. I'll tell you all about him by and by. 
He’s going away this afternoon, but he’s promisrf 
to join us in Venice for a trip, because Mrs. Rush- 
more finds him so attnetive. He seems to know 
everj-body intimatdy,*!! over the worlA I'd like 

S 'U to see him. Here we are, and there’s Miss 
onne waiting for you on the steps. I wish we'd 
had a longer ride together.’ 

They reached the hotel, and Van Torp went 
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ofF promptly, leawng Margaret to take Lady Maud 
upstairs and introduce her to Mrs. Rasbmore. 

An hour later the two young women were 
together in Margaret’s room, while Potts was 
unpacking for Lady Maud in the one that had 
been secured for her in spite 0/ all sorts 0/ 
difficulUes. 

The Primadonna was sitting at her toilet-tiWe, 
turned away from the glass, and lady Maud 
occupied the only possible chair there was, a small, 
low casy-ehair, apparently much too small for such 
a tall woman, but Jess uncomfortable than it 
looked. 

They exchanged the usua/ banalities, ft wo 
awfully good of Maigaret to ask Maud, it was 
awfully good of Maud to come. The journey 
had been tolerable, thank you, by taking tkf 
Orient Express as far as Stuttgart. Margaret did 
not Compare Maud’s complexion to fresh pain^ 
as Van Torp had done, but to milk and roses ; 
and Maud said ^vith truth that she had never seen 
Margaret looking better. It was the rest, Margaret 
said, for she had worked hard. ^ 

‘ Arc you going on Mr. Van Torp’a yacht r 
asked Lady Maud suddenly. 'He spoke to mj 
about it on the way from the stJtion, and asked 
me to come, in case you accept.* 

* I don’t know. vVill you go if I do f Thsf 
might make a lii/fereace/ 

Lady Maud did not answer at once. She 
wished that she knew haw matters hzii pene 
between Margaret and Van Torn during the 
few days, for she sincerely wisned to help him, 
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now tKat she had made up her mind as to 
Logotheti's real . character. Nevertheless, her 
love of fair-play made her feel that the Greek 
ought to be allowed a chance of retrieving 
himself. 

‘ Yes,* she said at last, ‘ I'll go, on one con- 
dition. At least, it’s not a condition, my dear, 
it’s only a suggestion, though I hate to make 
one. Don't think me too awfully cheeky, will 
you ?’ 

Margaret shook her head, but looked very 
grave. 

‘ I feel as if I were getting into a bad scrape, 
she said, ‘and I shall be only too glad of any 
good advice. Tell me what 1 had better do.* 

‘1 must tell you something else first as a 
continuation of my letter, for all sort of things 
happened after I wrote it’ 

She told Margaret all that has been already 
narrated, concernmg the news that Baraka had 
been set at large on logotheti’s sworn statement 
that the ruby was not his, and that he had seen 
it in her possession in Paris ; and she told how 
she had tried to find him at his lodgings, and 
had failed, and how strangely the leather-faced 
secretary’s answers had struck her, and how she 
had seen Baraka’s gloves and stick in Logotheti’s 
hall ; and finally ^ said she had taken it into 
her head that Logotheti had spirited away the 
Tartar girl on his yadit, which, as every one in 
town had known through the papers, was at Cowes 
and in commission. For Logotheti, in his evidence, 
had explained his absence from the Police Court by 
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the fact that he had been off in the Erinna for 
two days, out of reach of news. 

Margaret’s face grew darker as she listened, 
for she knew Lady Maud too well to doubt but 
that every word was more than scrupulously true ; 
and the deduction was at least a probable one. 
She bit her lip as she felt her anger rising again. 

‘ What do you advise me to do ? ’ she asked, 
in a sullen tone. 

* Telegraph to Lt^o and prepay an answer of 
twenty words. Tel^raph to his rooms in Saint 
James's Place and at the same time to his house 
in Paris. Telegraph anything you like that really 
needs an immediate reply- TAat’s the important 
thing. If he does not answer within twenty-four 
hours— say thirty-six at the most— he is either db 
his yacht or hiding. Excuse the ugly word, 

—I don’t think of any other. If you are afra-y 
of the servants, I’ll take the message to the tele* 
graph office and send It for you. I suppose you 
have some way of signing which the clerks don t 
recognise — if you sign at all.’ 

Margaret leaned back in her chair in silence. 
After a few seconds she turned towards the g«w» 
rested her chin on her folded knuckles, and seemed 
to be consulting her own reflection. It is a 
Some women have. Lady Maud glanced at hrr 
from time to time, but said nothing. At 
Primadonna rose with a sweep that upset the hghf 
chair behind her, one of those magnificent sweeps 
that look so well on the stage and are a little too 
large for a room. She got her blotter and K" 
from a shel/^ brought it back to the toilet-taofe, 
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picked up the chair in a very quiet and sensible 
way, as it she had never been on the stage in her 
life, and sat down to write. 

‘ I shall take your adrdee, dear,’ she said, open- 
ing the blotter, and placing a large sheet of paper 
in the right position. 

Xjidy Maud rose and went to the window, 
where she stood looking out while Margaret 
wrote her message. 

‘You needn^t write it out twice,’ she said, 
without turning round. ‘Just put “duplicate 
messMc ” and both addresses.’ 

* «s. Thank you.' 

Margaret was already writing. Her message 
said it was absolutely necessary that she should 
■ see Logotheti directly, and bade him answer at 
once, if he could come to Bayreuth ; if important 
financial affairs hindered him, she herself would 
return immediately to Paris to see him. 

She was carcfid to wnte‘ financial' affairs, for 
she would not admit that any^other consideration 
could delay his obedience. While she was busy 
she heard, but scarcely noriced, an unearthly hoot 
from a big motor car that was passing before the 
hotel. There must have been someOiing in the 
way, for the thing hooted again almost at once, 
and then several times in quick succession, as if a 
gigantic brazen ass were beginning to bray just 
under the window. The noises ended in a sort 
of wild, triumphant howl, with a furious puffing, 
and the motor took itself off, just as Margaret 
finished. 

She looked up and saw Lady Maud half bent, 
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ft if fhe hjti hcfnftruck; ihc dinging with 
nnt fuml !t> ihc flimtv chintr curtain, and her 
fuc wn 31 white ii a sheet. Mirparet started in 
surpri le, and roie to her feet so suddenly that she 
upei the chair apin. 

•What has happened ?’ she cried. ‘Are you 
in, dear?* 

The delicate colour came slowlr back to the 
smooth cheeks, the thoroughbred ngurc in block 
drew itielf up with elastic dignity, and the hand 
Id go of the curtain. 

* I felt a little faint,’ Lady Maud answerei 
‘Did I frighten you.^ It was nothing, and it’e 
quite gone, i assure you.* , 

‘ You looked dreadfully iU for a moment, 
Margaret said in a tone of concern. * Won’t you 
let me send for something ? Tea ? Or some- 
thing iced ? I’m sure you have had nothire to 
eat or drink for hours I How disgracefully 
thoughOess of me ! ’ 

She was just going to ring, but her mead 
stopped her. 

‘No — please I’ she cried. ‘I'm all ngm, 
indeed I am. The room is a little i«rm, I thin^ 
and JVe been shut up in that stu^ tram for 
thirty hours. Have you written your telegram . 

I’ll put on my hat at once, and take it for you. 
The little walk will do me good. Where is the 
tcl^raph ? But they can tell me downstair. 
Don’t oother I Walkingalways brings roe round, 
no matter ivhat has happened I ’ 

She spoke nervously, in disjointed phrases, m * 
way not like herscifj for there was generally « 
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5ur of easy calm in all sKe did, as if nothing really- 
mattered in the least, save when she was deeply 
interested; and hardly anything interested her 
now except what she had made her work. In all 
that belonged to that, rfre -was energetic, direct, 
and quick. 

Margaret was sure that something was wrong, 
but let her go, since she insisted, and Lady Maud 
folded the written message and went to the door. 
Just as she was going to turn the handle Margaret 
spoke to her. 

' If I have no answer to that by to-morrow after- 
noon I shall accept Mr. Van Toro’s invitation.' 

‘ 1 hope you wiU go,’ Lady Maud said with 
sudden aeciston, ‘ for if you do, 1 can to with 
you, and I’m dying to see the new yacht r 

Margaret looked at her in surprise, for it was 
only a little while since she had seemed much less 
ready to join the party, and only willing to do $ 0 , 
if at all, in order to please her friend. She saw 
Margaret’s expression. 

‘ 1 cs,' she said, as if in explanation, ‘ I’ve been 
thinking it over in the last few minutes, and I 
want very much to go with you all. I shall be 
hack in less than an hour.’ 

' An hour ? ’ 

* Say half an hour. I want a good walk.’ 

She opened the door quickly and passed out, 
shutting it almost noisdtssly after her ; she was 
a very graceful woman and moved easily, whether 
in small spaces or large. In all her life she had 
probably never overturned a chair with her sldr^ 
as Margaret had done twice within ten minutes. 
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She had not Baraka’s gh'ding morcmcnti the 
virginal step of the girj of primeval race; hm 
was rather the careless, swaying walk of a thorough- 
bred in good training-, long-limbed and dec 
breathed, and swift at need, but indolently ca 
when no call was made upon her strength. - SI 
and Baraka and the young Primadonna repri 
sented well three of the possible types of beaut] 
vcr7 different from each other j so widely differed 
that perhaps no two of them would be'Iikelyt 
appeal to one man, as mere feminine beauty, a 
the same period of his life. 

Straight and fall in her mourning. Lady Miuc 
went down the stairs of the hotel. As she iraj 
going out the hall porter raised his cap, and she 
stopped a moment and asked him tvhi^ ttu the 
nearest way to the telegraph office. He stood on 
the doorstep and pointed in the d/recthn she was 
to follow as he answered her question. 

*Can you tell me,’ she asked, * whose motrt 
ear it was that passed about ten minutes ago, and 
made so much noise ? ’ 

‘Count Ktalinsky’s, my lady,’ the porter 
answered j for he spoke good English, and had 
the true hotel porter’s respect for the British 
aristocracy abroad. _ • . 

‘ He was the gentleman with the big fiir beard, 

I suppose ? Yes, thank you.’ 

She went out into the dull street, with 
monotonous houses, all two stories high, and 
soon found the telegraph office and sent Mirgn^ * 
duplicate message. She had not glanced ?*“ 
the clerk asked her questions about words that 
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were not quite dcaiiy written, and she was obliged 
to read it through. It occurred to her that it was 
couched in extremely peremptory terms, even for 
an offended bride-elect *, but that was none of her 
business. 

When the clerk had understood, she walked 
up the hill to the Festival Theatre. It all looked 
very dull and heavy, being an off day, and as she 
was not a Wagnerian it meant absolutely nothing 
to her. She was disappointed in the whole town, 
so far u she had expected anything of it, for she 
had pictured it as being either grand in its way, or 
picturesque, or at least charming ; and it was not. 
Her British soul stuck up its nose in the general 
atmosphere of beer and sausage, which she instantly 
perceived rather than saw, and the Teutonism of 
everything, from the appearance of the Festival 
Theatre itself to the wooden feces of the policemen, 
and the round pink cheeks of the few children 
she met, roused antanonism in her from the first. 
She went on a httle mther, and then turned bock 
and descended the hill, always at the same even, 
easy pace, for she was rarely aware of any change 
of grade when she walked alone. 

But by degree* her expression had altered 
since she had left the tele^ph office, and she 
looked profoundly preoccupied, as if she were 
revolving a very com|4lcated question in her 
mind, wWch dirilked eomplications ; and there 
now arvd then a flash of displeased wonder 
in her face, when she opened her eyes quite wide 
and shut them, and opened them again, as if to 
nuke sure that she was quite awake. 
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She Went on, not knowing whither and not 
caring*, always at the same even pace, and hardly 
noticing the people who passed her, of whom a 

f jood many were m two-horse caE«, some in queer 
ittle German motors, and a few on foot ; ana still 
she thought, and wondered, and tried to undo 
stand, but could not. At all events, she was glai 
to be alone i she was glad not to have even Vai 
Torp with her, who was by far the most congeniaJ 
person she knew ; for he had the rare ^od gifi 
of silence, and used it very often, and when he 
talked she liked his odd speech, his unusual 
expressions, even his Western accent ; she lilted 
him for his simple, unswerving friendship, and 
for his kind heart — though the world would have 
acrttrmtfcl nveft st the iSst ; las^fe 

than all, she liked him for himself, and beause 
she knew certainly that neither he nor she could 
possibly, under any circumstances, grow to like 
each other in any other way. 

But she did not wish that he were walking 
beside her now, and she was quite indifferent to 
the fact that time was pissing, and that Margaret 
was beginning to wonder where in the world 
she was. 

‘My dear child,’ Mrs. Rushmoce said, when 
the Primadonna expressed her surprise, ‘those 
English people are all alike, when they are once 
out on a road by themselves. They must take a 
long walk. I am quite sure that at this moment 
Countess Leven is miles from here — miles, Mar- 
garet. Do you understand me ? I tell you she 
is walking mile upon mile. All English people 
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do. You are only half English after all, my dear, 
but I have known you to walk a long distance 
alone, for no good reason that I could see.’ 

' It’s good for the voice if you don’t overdo 
it,’ Margaret observed. 

* Yea. But Countess Lcvcn doca not sing, my 
dear. You forget that. Why should she walk 
mile upon mile like that ? And I know Mr. 
Van Torp ia not with her, for Justine told me a 
quarter of an hour ago that she heard him tell his 
man to bring him-^ome hot water. So he is at 
home, )*ou see. Matgarct, what do you suppose 
Mr. Van Torp wants hot water for at this ex- 
traordinary hour ?’ 

‘ I really don’t know,’ Margaret answered, 
aippic^ her tea rather gloomily, for she was think- 
ing oAhe telegram she had given Lady Maud to 
send. 

‘You don’t think Mr. Van Torp drinks, do 
you, my dear ?’ inquired Mrs. Rushmoce. 

‘ Hot water ? Some people do. It's good for 
the diccation.’ 

‘ No, you purposely misunderstand me. I 
mean that he makes use of it for — for the 
purpose of mixing alcoholic beverages alone in 
his room.’ 

Margaret laughed. 

‘ Never I If there’s a perfectly sober man' 
living, it is he 1 ’ 

’I am glad to hear you say so, my dear. 
Because, if I thought he had habits, nothing 
would induce me to go on board his yacht. 
Nothing, Margaret 1 Not all his millions 1 Do 
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you understand me ? Margaret, dear, if you do 
not mind vcipr much, ] think wc had better not 
accept bis invitation after all, though I am sure it 
is well meant.* 

‘YouVe very much mistaken if you think he 
drinks,' Margaret said, still inclined to laugh. 

* Well, my dear,* returned Mrs. Rushmore, ‘ ^ 
don't know. Justine certainly beard him tell hi' 
man to bring him some hot water a quarter of ar 
hour ago. Perhaps it may have been wenW 
minutes. It is a very extraordinary hour to aifc 
for such a thing, I am sure.’ 

Maigaret suggested that Mr. Van Torp micht 
possibly have a 6n<y to wash his bands in hot 
water at that unusual time of day, and Mrs. Rush* 
more seemed tem^nriiy satisBed, for apparenll/ 
she bad not thought of this explanation. 

‘Margaret,’ she said solemnly, 'if you feel 
you can put your hand into the fire for Mr. 

Torp’s habits, I will go with you on his yacht 
Not otherwise, my dear.’ 

The Primadonna laughed, and at tisf Mrt- 
Rushmore herself smiled, for she was not without 
a sense of humour. ^ 

‘I cannot help it, my dear,’ she said. 
must not laugh at me if 1 am nervous about such 
things ; nervous, you understand, not unrfa««* 
able. But since you arc prepared to take *11 
responsibility I will go with you, my child- j 
cannot even say it is a sacrifice on my part, | 
am an cxecllent sailor, as you know, and very f^'‘‘ 
of the sea. In my young days my dear hos *'"' 
used to have a nice cat-bMt at Newport, a-'** 
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always took me trith him. He used to say that I 
steered quite nicely;' 

The vision of Mn. Rushmore steering a Ne\7- 
port cat-boat was quite new to Margaret, and her 
lips parted in surprise. 

* Oh yes, my wild, wt were very fond of sail- 
ing in those days,* continued the elderly lady, 
pleased -mth her recollections. ‘ I often got quite 
wet, I assure you, but 1 remember catching cold 
only once. I think it rained that day. dear 
husband, I recollect, asked me to name the boat 
when he bought it, and so I called it the Sea- 
Mew' 

‘The Sea-Mew i' Margaret was mystified. 

‘Yes. It was a at-boat, my dear. Cats often 
mew. You understand, of course. It was not 
very funny, perhaps, but 1 remember that nty dear 
husband laughed, and liked the nama' 

Margaret was laughing softly too. 

‘ I think it’s awfully gooA you know,’ she Siiid. 
‘You needn’t say it’s not funny, for it’s a very 
creditable litde joke. Do you think you could 
steer a boat now ? Tm sure I could never learn. I 
Everything about stuling and ships is an utter 
mystery to me.’ 

‘ I daresay I ould steer a cat-boat,’ said Mrs. 
Rushmore calmly. *I am sure 1 could keep a 
row-boat straight. Let me see — there’s a thing, 
you move 

‘The rudder?’ su^ested Margaret. 

‘ No, my dear. It’s not the rudder, nor the 
boom, nor the centre-board— how aB the names 
come back to me I Yes, it is the tiller. That is 
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the name. When )rou know which way to mov' 
the tiller, it i* quite easy to steer.* 
fxncy so,* said Market gravely. 

* Most people move it the wrong way when 
they begin, continued the good lady. ‘You see 
means “left” and “starboard" mans 
“ right.” But when you turn the tiller to the left 
the boat goes to the nght. Do you understand ?' 

*lt seems all wrong,’ observed Msigaret, ‘but 
I suppose you know.’ 

‘ Yes. In the same way, when you turn the 
tiller to (he right the boat goes to the left. The 
great thing is to remember that, ft is the sunc 
way with “weather" and “lee." I could show 
you if we were in a boat.’ 

‘ I haven’t a doubt of it,’ Margaret said. 

‘ You’re perfectly amazing I I believe you are a 
regular sailor.’ 

* Oh no,’ protested Mrs. Rushmorc modestly ; 

‘ but indeed I often took the cat-boat out alone* 
now that I think of it. I used to raise the svl 
alone — -I mean, 1 hoisted it. “ Hoist "^that i* 
the proper word, I remember. I was quite strong 
in those days.* 

* Really, you are most extraordinary J ’ Marj^ 
was genuinely surprised. ‘You’ll astonish Mr- 
Van 'Torp when he hears your nautioJ ^6?^' 
on the yacht 1 Fancy y>ur fcnomng 
sailing ( I knew you could swim, for we ’w 
been in together at Biarrita — but sailing 1 
did you never tell me ? ’ , . 

‘Shall we keep some tea for Countess Leven^ 
asked Mrs. Rushmorc, changing the subject. 
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far it will get ouitc cold. Those English people 
never know when to stop walking. 1 cannot 
understand what they an see in it. Perhaps you 
will kindly touch the bcU, my dar, and I will 
send the tea away. U can be brought fresh for 
her when she comes. Thank you, Margaret. 
But she will not come in till it is just time to dress 
for dinner. Mark my words, my child, the 
Countess will be late for dinner. All English 
people arc. Have y-ou heard from Monsieur 
Lc^otheti to-day ? ’ 

* Not to-day,' Margaret answered, repressing a 
little start, for she was as nar to being nervous as 
she ever was, and she was thinking of him just 
then, and the c^uestion had come suddenly. 

‘ t think it is time you heard from him,' said 
Mrs. Rushmore, her natural severity asserting 
itself. ' I should think that after those very 
strange stories in the papers he would write to 
you and explain, or come himself. By the bye, 
perhaps you wiU kindly pass me the fferatJ, my 
dar. What did you once tell me was the name 
of his yacht ? ’ 

‘The Erinna," Margaret answered, handing 
Mrs. Rushmore the sheet. 

* Exactly 1 I think that mans the Fury.” ’ 

‘He told roc it was the name of a Greek 
poetess,’ Margaret observed. 

‘ On account of her temper, I suppose,’ 
answered the good lady absently, for she was 
looking up and down the columns in sarch of 
something she bad alrady seen. ‘ Here it is 1 ' 
she said. ‘ It is under the yachting news. “Cape 
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Finisterre. Passed at 4 p,m., going south, steam 
j'acht Erin/ta, with owner and party on board. 
All well.” My dear child, it is quite dear that if 
this is Monsieur Logothcti’s yacht, he is going tc 
Gibraltar.’ 

‘I don't know anything about geography,’ 
Margaret said, and her wnth, which had been 
smouldering sullenly for days, began to glow 
again. 

'Margaret,' said Mrs. Rushmore, 'you sur- 
prise me } You were very well taught ■ — * 

But the Pfimadonna did not hear the long 
tirade of mild reproof that followed. She knew 
well enough where Gibraltar was, and that Lego- 
theti tras going all the way round to the Mediter- 
ranean on his yacht with some one for company, 
and that the vo)-age was a long one. Alter what 
Lady Maud had said, there was not the least 
doubt in her mind as to his companion, who 
could be no one but Baraka. He had been toM 
that he was not wanted at Bayreuth, and he was 
celebrating the sunset of his bachelor life in his 
own way. That was clear. If he received the 
telegram that had just been sent to him, he womo 
get it at Gibraltar, should he stop there, and ss for 
answering it before Margaret left Bayreuth, she 
was inclined to make such a thing impossible by 
going away the next morning, if not that very 
night. 

Her angry reflections and Mrs. Rushmorc* 
lecture on the importance of geography in cduca* 
tion were interrupted by the discreet entrance^ 

Mr. Van Torp, who vns announced and ushered 
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to the door hr Juitinc in s pfimJ French manner. 
On the ihreihoIJ, htnen-er, he ttooj »ti!I and 
tilled if he micht come I'o ; l»ring tWKtl to do 
to, he )*)rJJcd, advanced, and Ml coim between 
the two bJici. 

*Mr. Van Torp,’ Mtd Met Umhmorc, ‘1 in- 
aiil upon knowing «hat hat become of Counter 
Lci-cn.’ 

' 1 don’t know. Mo. Uoihmorc,' aniwrrrd the 
millioniirc, ilowJf rubbing hi» hand*. ' I haven't 
ipeken to her atnee 1 brought her from the »ation. 

1 direnj’ ihc'a all right. She’f mo«t probably 
gone to take a walk. She often doct in the 
country, 1 know—hcT lather'i country icat i» neat 
to mine, Mo. Roihmorc. I hojK youU pay me 
tvitit tome dar. U'hr, )c% Ijtdy Maud tome* 
limei eoci ofT alone ana walk* milei a»id mtJei.’ 

‘There, Marpret,’ eid Mo. Uuihmore 
tfiumphantlr, ‘what did 1 tell you? Mr. Van 
Torp uja the Countci* often waJka for miln and 
milet.' 

*%Vhy, ecTtainly,’ «id Mr. Van Tory, * though 
I'm bound to say ahe’a juit ai fond of horseback. 
Her friendi genetaSly her Lady Maud, Mrs. 
Ruihmore. I'crhafo you won’t mind my telling 
you, as she prefers it a good ded herself. You 
see, I've had the pleasure of knowing her so’cral 
years, so 1 daresay you'll forgive me for mention- 
's 

‘I think it is quite kind of you, on the 
coniraiy,' answered Mrs. Rushtnorc. ‘ Margaret, 
why did you never tell me of this ? Had you any 
reason for not telling me ?* 
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‘ I don't think I noticed what j^ou oiled her,’ 
Market answered patiently. 

‘Because if j'ou had any reason/ said Mrs. 
Rushmore, following her own thoughts, ' I insist 
upon knowing what it was.' 

‘Well, now, ril tell you/ rcloincd Mr. Van 
Torp, to save Maigaret the trouble of answering 
the futile little speech ; ‘her husband didn’t lr«t 
her very well. There’s not 3 purer woman in 
the six continents, Mrs. Rushmore, but he tried 
to divorce her, because he’d lost his money, if he 
ever had any, and she has none, and he wanted w 
marry an heiress. However, they automobiliseil 
him, cr something, in St. retenburg 
June.' 

‘Auto— what did you say V inquired Mrs. 
Rushmore. 

* Killed by an automobile,' explained Me. Van 
Torp gravely. ‘But now / come to think, it 
wasn't that. He got blown up by a bomb meant 
for a better nun. It sras quite mstantancotis, I 
recoUcct. His head disappeared suddenly, ami the 
nreatcr part of him was scattered around, but they 
found his pockct'book with his cards and thingSp 
lo they knew who it was. It was driven throu;^*i 
somcNxly else’s hat on the other side of the ifrfet» 
wasn’t if. Miss Donne ? Things must have bee” 
quite lively just thro, where »f happeneil. I tup- 
posed you knew.' 

Mrs. Rus.hmore explained that she ha.J never 
heard any detadi. 

'Besides,' sL'J Air. Van Torp, in 
though not quire relcnntlx, *everjlo‘}f *1**7* 
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calls her "Lady Maud” instead of “Countess 
Leven,” which she has on her cards.’ 

‘She would naturally use the higher title,’ 
observed Mrs. Rushmore reverently. 

‘Well, now, about that,’ objected Mr. Van 
Torp, ‘ I’m bound to say I think the daughter 
of an English earl as good as a Russian count, 
anywhere west of Siberia. 1 don't know how 
they figure those things out at courts when they 
have to balance ’em up for seats at a dinner-party, 
of course. It's just my impression, that’s all, as 
a business man. He’s dead anyway, and one 
needn’t make personal remarks about dead men. 
All the same, it was a happy release for Lady 
Maud, and I doubt if she sits up all night mourn- 
ing for him. Have you been out this afternoon, 
Miss Donne ? * 

He changed the subject with extreme direct- 
ness, and Mrs. Rushmore, who was used to the 
dictatorial ways of lions, took the hint submissively 
enough, though she would have been glad to 
discuss the relative and intrinsic values of the 
designations * Lady Maud ’ and ‘ Countess Leven.’ 
But it was much more important that the lion 
should be left alone with Margaret as much as 
possible, and the excellent lady therefore re- 
membered that she had something to do and left 
them. 

*1 had a little talk with Kralinsky before he 
left,’ said Van Torp, when she tvas gone. ‘He 
says he’ll meet us in Venice any time in the new 
few days. He’s just going to run over to 
Vienna in hU suddeci-death-cart for twenty-four 
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hours ; then he*jl go south, he sap. H< 
up to the hotel and dropped me. I dare 
heard the loots. I ihcjught 1 saw Ladj 
looking out of the window of your ro( 
got out.* 

‘Yes,* Margaret said. ‘But how < 
know that Is my window ? ' 

* In the first pbce^ I’ve counted the w 
I felt a sort of interest in knowing whi 
yours. And then, I often see your maid c 
the shutters In the morning.* 

‘ Oh r Margaret smiled, * Did you 
anything unusual about Ltdy Maud whe 
saw her i ’ she asked, for she knew that 1 
good eyes. 

‘ Since you mention it, I thought she 1 
as if she didn’t feel quite up to the mark — ] 
thought she was.’ 

* Yes,’ Margaret said. ‘ She ftlt ill 
moment, and I thought she was going to 
But if passed ;dmost directly, and she insisti 
going for a walk,* 

‘ Oh,' mused Mr. Van Torp, * is that 
Well, I daresay it was the best thing she t 
do. I was telling you about Kralinsky. ■ 
not Levi JLonglegs after all, and I’m not 
he TOS ever in the West.' 

'I thought it sounded unlikely,* Marg 
said. 

‘ I asked him, just like that, in a friend^ v 
and he thoughts moment and made an effort 
recollect, and then he seemed quite 
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Levi Longlegs, and that Jie used to whistle thing® 
out of Parsifal by the fire of an evening.’ 

‘Well — but in that case ’ Margaret 

stopped with an inquiring look. 

‘Just so,* omtinued Van Torp, nodding. 

* Did you ever attend a trial and hear a witness 
being cross-examined by a hsvyer who wants him 
to remember something, and he wants to reruem- 
bcT it himself, but can’t, because he never heard 
of it before in his life ? It’s quite funny. The 
lawyer makes steps for him and puts his feet into 
them so that he gets along nicely, unless the 
judge happens to wake up and kick, and then 
the little game stops right there, and somebody 
laughs. Well, my talk with Kralinsky was lilt* 
that, only there was no judge, so lie went away 
happy ; and we're old friend now, and pupebed 
cows on the same ranch, and he’s coming oh my 
j*acht. 1 only wonder why he was so anxious to 
remember ail that, and why he thought it would 
be kind of friendly if 1 called him Levi LoPgiegs 
i^in, and he callra me Fanny Cook. I wonder I 
He says he’s still very fond of Parsifal, and name 
on purpose to hear it, but that he's completely 
forgotten how to whistle. That’s funny too. I 
just thought Td tcU you, beause if you come on 
my yacht and he comes too, you’re liable to see 
quite a good deal of one another.’ 

* Did you tdl him that Mrs. Rushmore and 
I would come?’ Margaret asked. ‘And Lady 
Maud ? ' 

‘Why, no. You’ve not promised yet, any 
more than you did last night when he was there 
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and we taJiced abour it, w how could I? I 
forpot to mention tady Maud to him, of else I 
thought I wouldn’t — I forget which. It doesn’t 
matter/ 

*No.' Margaret smiled. * Not a little hit 1' 

* Vou seem amused/ observed Mr, Van Torp. 

* B/ your way of putting it, and your pre- 
tending to forget such a thing.' 

* It wasn't guife true that I forgot, hut I 
wanted to, so I didn't say anything about her. 
That's why 1 put it in that way. I don’t choose 
to leave you any doubt about what I say» or 
mean, even in the smallest things. The 

you feel the last doubt about the ^rfect 
accuracy of anything I tell you, even if it’J 
at all a downright lie or any^ing resembling 
yoM 'wOTk' ^ ali, a*.y\V»\'ng . 

if you trust me, you'll end by liking me, and u 
you don't trust me you'll go back to thinJ°"ff 
that I’m the Beast out of Revelations, or sP^e- 
thing, as you used to. I’ve forgotten the * 
number/ 

Margaret smiled again, though she was P?”' 
tinually conscious of her own sullenly smoulden"? 
anger against Logotheti, Van Torp was 
influence over her in his own uncouth 
Logotheti had been able to play upon her inoP“*> 
as on that day under the elm-tree at Vcrsi^rs, 
and she blushed svhen she remembered that sing'* 
kiss he had won from her. But the 
had no ida of such taedcs in love, for he 
never learned them. He was making war on i 
modern scientific system of never losing a hair 
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breadth of ground once gdned, keeping his com- 
munications constancy open with the base from 
which he had started, bringing up fresh forces 
to the front without intermission, and playing 
his heavy artillery with judgment and tenacity. 

* The number doesn’t matter,’ Margaret said, 

* for I’ve forgotten all about the Beast.’ 

' Thank you,’ answered Mr. Van Torp. ‘ To 
change the subject — I’ve got a little scheme to 
propose. Maybe you’ll think well of it. Any- 
how, as it's a mere matter of business connected 
with your carter, you won’t mind my explaining 
it to you, will you ? ’ 

‘ No, indeed I ’ Margaret was interested at 
once. ‘ Do tell me ! ’ she said, leaning forward 
a little. 

‘ Well,’ he began, * I’ve looked aroutvd this 
place a good deal since I've been here, and I've 
come to the conclusion that it's not very well 
done, anyhow, except Parsifal. That's what most 
of the people really come for. I’m informed that 
they give all the other operas better in Munich, 
with the advantage of being in what you may call 
a Chtisdan town, compared with this. Is that 
correct, do you think ? ’ 

* Yes, I believe so.’ 

' It is, you can depend upon it. Now, what 1 
want to know is, why you and I shouldn’t go 
into a little bu»ness partnership, and do this 
kind of thing brown, as it ought to be done.' 
Margaret opened her handsome eyes wide. ‘ Be- 
cause,' continued Mr. Van Torp, as coolly as if 
he were cxplaimng a new plan to a board of 
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directors, ‘ we're got the capital and the ahih'fj' 
between us, and there’s a demand in New York 
for what I propose to do. It’ll fill a \rant, I 
know, and that means sua^s and money. \Vhy 
don’t we build a theatre together ? “When I say 
a theatre, I mean a first-class opera-house and not 
a barn. We’ll employ the best architects to bvild 
it, and, of course. I’d leave everjlhing about it 
to you. I’ve got a block in New York just about 
in the right place, and it won’t take long to build. 
I’ll give the land and put up the money for the 
building, if you’ll undertake the management. 
You’ll put in any mon^ you like, of course, and 
we’ll share the profits. Mavbe they’ll be quite 
handsome, for we’B lease the theatre to other 
people outside of the season. We’Jl have the 
oest talent in Europe, and pay for it, and the 
public will pay us ha^ We’ll call it the Cor- 
dova Opera, if you like, and you’ll run it accord- 
ing to your own ideas, and sing or not, whenever 
you please.’ 

‘ Are you in earnest ? ’ 

Margaret had some difficulty in pronouncing 
the words dearly. He had brought up some 
very heavy artillery indeed, and at the right 
moment. ^Vas there ever s great soprano who 
did not dream of having the most perfect theatre 
of her very own, and who could receive unmovw 
the offer to build one irom a man who couU 
build twenty if he chose ? Very rarely in her 
life had she been aware of her wxiily heart, but 
she could feel it now, beating like a hammer on 
the anvil. 
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‘I’m In earnest,’ Van Torp answered with 
perfea c^m. ‘Fre thought the whole thing 
over in all its aspects, |ust as I would a rail- 
road, or a canal, or a mme, and I’ve concluded 
to try it, if you’U help me, because it’s going to 
be a safe investment You see. Miss Donne,^ he 
went on slowly, ‘there’s no artist on the Grand 
Opera stage now who's so well equipped for the 
business as you arc. I’m not flattering you, cither. 
In your own kind of parts you’ve simply got no 
rival. Everybody says $ 0 , and 1 suppose you 
won't play kitty and deny it. Let’s start fair, now.' 

‘ It would be silly to deny that I’m one of the 
first,’ Margaret admitted. 

‘ That’ll do, thank you. One of the first, and 
the first is one of them, and you’re it. Besides, 
j'ou've got before you what's behind most or 
them. You’re young. J‘m not talking about 
your personal appearance, but that’s just one more 
Item in the assets. Another big one is that you’re 
a first-class musician, whereas half these singen 
can only bang the boa like great, thundering, 
overgrown schotJ-girls. Allow that?' 

•1 suppose 1 must “allow” anything 1 ‘ 
laughed the Primadonna. 

‘Well, now. I’ve told j-ou. You've got the 
name I need, and you’ve got the voice, and the 
talent, and you’ve ^t the seence and culture. I 
suppose you’ll let me say that I’ve got the business 
ability, tvon’t you ?’ 

The iron mouth smiled a little grimly. 

‘ Rather 1 I fancy some people have wished 
you had less I ' 
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*And tAe money's here, for I always ha' 
Wank cheque^ in my pocket. If you Jike, I'i 
it in, and WII deposit It wherever you say 
the name of the ** Cordova Opera Company,’ 
Madame da Cordova, Rufus Van Torp and C 
We can make out our Jltdc ^cement In dup]i( 
right here, on the corner of the table, and sign It ; 
and be/bre we leave here you might go around 
and s^eak to the best singers about an engage- 
ment in New York for a Wagner festival, a year 
from next Christmas. That’s business, and this 
is a purely business proposition. Jf you’d like to 
think it over, I'll go and take a little walk before 
dinner.’ 

'It sounds /ike a dream 1 ’ Margaret answered, 
in a wondering tone. 

‘Money’s an awful reality,’ Van Torp re- 
marked. ‘ I’m talking business, and as I’m the 
one who’s going to pat up most of the capi^> 
you’ll do me the credit to believe that I'm quite 
wide awake.' 

‘Do you reai/y, really, really mean it.^' She 
spoke almost like a child. 

It was not the first time in his life that me 
finander had seen (he stunning effxt of a mg 
sum, projected with precision, like a shell, at 
exactly the right moment. He was playing the 
great game again, but for a prize he thought worth 
more than any he had yet won, and the v^ 
magnitude of the risk steadied his naturally steady 
brain. 

‘Yes,’ he said quietly, ‘I do. Perhaps Ive 
startled you a littl^ and I shouldn’t like you 
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make a dcdiion till ^ feel quite ready to. I’ll 
just sjy again that 1‘ve thought the whole thing 
out os a genuine venture, and that I believe in if, 
or I wouldn’t propose it. Maybe you’ve got 
*omc aensiWe lawyer you have confidence in, and 
would like to consult him first. K you feel that 
way, I’d rather y-ou should. A business partner- 
ship's not a thing to go into with your eyes shut, 
ana if we hid any reason for distrusting one 
another, it would be better to make inquiries. 
But so fir as that goes, it appears to me that 
we've got facta to go on, which would make any 
pirtnership luccctd. You've certainly got the 
tnusia! brains, besides a little money of your 
own, and I’ve certainly got the rest of the funds. 
I'd like you to put tome money in, though, if 
you can spare it, Iwciuse that's a guarantee that 
you're going to be in eatnest, loo, and do your 
share in the mus'al tide. You see I’m talking 
to you just as I would to a man in the same 
position. Not Ixrause I doubt that if you put 
your name to » ywecc of paptf you really will 
do your share as a parlner, but liecause I'm 
uscil to working in that sort of way in business. 
How docs that strike you? 1 hope you’re not 
o/TendeJ ? * 

* OfiVnded 1 ' 

There was no mistaking the suppressed excite* 
merit ind delight in her s-otce. If he had 
poMcxmil ihe infeH'pencc of Mephistopbelcs anj 
the charm of I'sust he could not Ks\-e said any* 
thin- more suWy p’casing to her d-pciiy a-td her 
vsniiT. 
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‘Of course,’ he said, ‘it needn't I?, » 

Urge sum. Still it ought to sometlnng that 

"°She'hSa*i^'?nMmcnt,^and then spoke other 

'■'”H£inkperhap^if-di?;J-^?/^^ 
a hundred thousand pounds she said. 

thatbetoolitUe,doyou4mk. 

The large mouth twitched and 

too much,’ he said, shaking hi.^jjl 
‘Vou mustn't put aU yo^r 
A hundred thou^d 

'^‘.''MrTwouldthatbeenoufhi And,plc«. 
what is “ stock ” In such a case ? pjant 

• Stock,' said the financier, » jjjj 

which, when w^ 'bw? nfv’ail Street 

mustard seed, And if)™ 

make their nests m ■« ^ght. Inf 

don’t water tt too much, . « 1« n, 

mse, the stock is „ „;,e moner, 

business which most P«P''„7f " „"rKlrcn I 
and which we mean *,^,tances a!lo«‘ 

always do it a railroad for 

I once bought all the stexk j ,pd 

nothing, tough, thf rf 

Jet it go bankropt. Then i b ^y 

one day, and found aU the s 
own uiket. That . on!/ ,10, m 

But / guess you cm leave the l.na 
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my hands. You won’t lose by k, I'm pret^ 
sure.* 

‘ I fancy not 1 ' Margaret’s eyes were wide 
open, her hands were clasped tightly on her knee, 
and she was leaning fotward a little. ‘Besides,’ 
she went on, * it would not be the money that 1 
should care about 1 I can earn more money than 
I want, and I have a little fortune of my own — 
the hundred thousand I offered you. Oh no I It 
would be the splendid power to have the most 
beautiful music in the world given as it could be 
given nowhere else I The joy of singing myself 
—the parts I can sing—in the most perfect sur- 
roundings 1 An ordrestra picked from the whole 
world of orchestras, the greatest living leaders, the 
most faultless chorus 1 And the scenery, and the 
costume*— everything as everything could be, if 
it were really, really the best that can be had I 
Do you believe « Is possible to have all 
that?’ 

*Oh yes, and with your name to it, too. 
Wc’U have everything on earth that money can 
buy to make a perfect opera, and I’ll guarantee 
it’ll pay after the first two seasons. That is, if 
you’ll tvork at it as hard as I will. But you’ve 
got to work. Miss Donne, you've got to work, or 
It's no use thinking of it. That’s my opinion.’ 

‘ rU work like a Trojan J ’ cried Margaret 
enthusiastically. 

‘Trojans,’ mused Van Torp, who wanted to 
brine her back to her ordinary self before Mrs. 
Rushmore or Lady Maud came in. ‘ Let me see. 
They say that beouse the Trojans had to work so 
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hard to get over the Alps coming down into ItJ 
don’t thef ? ’ 

Whether Mr. Van Torp made this monstrc' 
assertion in ignorance* or for effect, no ore w 
ever know. An effect ccrainjy /oBowed at one 
for Margaret broke into an echoing laiisjh. 

*I believe it was the Carthaginians,' she si 
presently. ‘It’s the same thing, as IjJ/ Miti 
IS so fond of saying I ’ 

‘All in the fimify, as Cain said svhrn he 
Abel,* observeil Van Torn without a imile. 

Margaret looked at him and laughed ag'i" 
She would have laujched at anything in 
remotest degree amusing just then, f’t the fiuH'l 
it hard to realise exactly what she wis doing ff 
ttying. The possihility he had suddenly 
Within her reach appealed to almost rvfrythmg m 
her rafure at once, to her talent, her vinity, hi"'’ 
real knowledge of her art, her hve of power, evtn 
to her good sense, which was iinusiul!/ pnft.dl 
in certain ways. She hid enough etpenenf'’ m 
hersel/) and enough knowledge nt ihe tonh'i'"” 
to IvJievc that her own hird work, (r-mhifl'* 
wis.H Van Torp'* unlimited rapifil, could, 
Ceruinly wouLJ produce such an fipera-hf»i»e, iH'* 
bring f 7 it such artists as ha<I never teen seen sn. 
heard, eacej-'t perhaps /ft iiiyreufh, <hirir^ gt 
great days, now hirr r»asr. 

Then, f'^i, he hail fsjt the matter (nf-r* 
ai ’/dJy that #‘-e couU look ur'.n jt 
a bui-nris parrnersh.p, tn whkh her Vt/'C, r-f 
ar.d /-.er r»pet'ercc V'li.l.t f‘'' * •" 
trjTjys.-.Ie to h:* snemey. *~.i in '*'• •' 
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she herself was to invest money of her own, 
thereby sharing the risk according to her fortune 
as well as giving the greater part of the labour- 
She felt for some weak place in the scheme, grop- 
ing as if she were dazzled, but she could find 
none. 

‘ I don't think I shall need time to think this 
over,’ she said, controlling her voice better, now 
that she had made up her mind. ‘As 1 under- 
stand it, 1 am to put in what 1 can in the way of 
ready money, and I am to give my time in all 
ways, as you need it, and my voice, when it is 
wanted. Is that it ? ' 

‘Except that, when you choose to sing, the 
Company will allow you your usual price for each 
appearance,’ answered Van Torp in a business-like 
manner. ‘ You will pay yourself, or we both shall 
pay you, just as much as we should pay any other 
first-class soprano, or as much more as you would 
get in London or New York if you signed an 
engieemenr.’ 

‘ Is that fair ? ’ Margaret asked. 

‘ Why, ceruinly- But the Company, which is 
you and I, will probably rule that you mustn’t 
sing in Grand Opera anywhere in the States east 
of the Roclues. They’ve got to come to New 
York to hear you. NaturSy, you’ll be free to 
do anything you like in Europe outside of our 
season, when you can spare the time.' 

*Of course.’ 

‘Well, now, I suppose we might as well note 
that down right away, as a preliminary agreement. 
What do you say ? ’ 
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tJuf 1 jimpfjr cannot refuse 
ofTer t ' iCfarparct answered. 

* Your toftsent n all that’s neecssarj,’ h 
a marter-of-fict tone. 

He pfoduced from an inner pocket 
sheet of foolscap, which he spread on tht 
of the table beside him. He took out a 1 
i^n and began to write quicHp. The fer 
forms were as fimlliif to him as the alphai 
he lost no itiTic ; besides, as he hao to 
Primadonna, he had thought out the whole 
beforehand. 

‘ W'hat if Mrs. Rushtnorc comes m just 
are ttening it i ’ asked Margaret. 

*AVe'U teU her, and as* her to witnw 
signatures,’ replied Van Torp withoutlookin^ 

* I judge Mrs. Rushmorc to have quite a fci 
ledge of business.' 

* You seem able to write and talk at the > 
time,* Margaret said, smiling. 

‘ Business talk, ya.' The pen ran on swjr 
‘ There. 'Hat s about all, I should sap.^ Do y 
think pou can read my writing ? I don’t suppc 
you’ve ever seen it.* . 

He turned the page round, and handed it i 
her. The writing was large and per/eetlp legihli 
but very different from the ^commercial hand o 
most American business men. Any one worn, 
taken at random, might have seemw unf(^«» 
at first sight, but the appearance of the whole rr« 
oddly strong and symmetrical. Margaret rea 
the clauses carefully. She herself^ had alre^df 
signed a good many legal papers in connexion 
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with her engagements and her own small fortune, 
and the language ms not so unfamiliar to her as 
it would have been to most women. 

‘ Shall I sign first ? ' she asked, when she had 
finished. * My own name ? Or tny stage name ? ’ 

* Your own name, please,’ said Van Torp with- 
out hesitation. ‘The other’s only binding in 
your profession, because you appear under it, and 
It’s your “ buaness style.” ’ 

She wrote ‘ Margaret Donne ’ at the foot of 
the page in her large and rather irregular hand, 
and passed the paper back to Van Torp, who 
signed it. He wav^ the sheet slowly to and fro, 
to dry the ink. 

‘ It’s only a preliminary agreement,’ he said, 
‘ but it’s binding as far as it goes, and I'll attend 
to the rest. You’ll have to give me a power of 
attorney for my lawyer in New York. By the 
bye, if you decide to come, you can do that in 
Venice, where there’s a real live consul. That’s 
necessary. But for all matters of business herein 
set forth, we arc now already “The Madame da 
Cordova and Rufus Van Torp Company, organ- 
ised for the purpose of building an Opera-house 
in the City of New York and for giving public 
performances of musical works in the same, with 
a nominal ca|fital hereafter to be agreed upon." 
That’s what we are now.* 

He folded Oie sheet, returned it to his inner 
pocket and held out his hand in a cheerful, busi- 
ness-like manner. 

* Shall we shake lands on it ? ’ he ask«i. 

‘ By all means,’ Margaret answered readily, and 
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their eyes met j but she drew back her hand again 
before taking his. ‘This is purely a matter of 
business between us,* she said, ‘you understand 
that ? It means nothin^ else ? ’ 

* Purely a matter of business,’ answered Rufus 
Van Torp, slowly and gravely. 



CHAPTER XII 

‘Stimp,’ said Mr. Van Torp, ‘we must have 
something to eat on that yacht.’ 

‘ Yes, sir. Quite so, sir.’ 

Stemp, who could do anything, was clipping 
the millionaire’s thatch of sandy haw, on the morn- 
ing after the transaction last described. Mr. Vaa 
Torn abhorred barbers and shaved himself, and m 
his less ‘ prominent ’ days he had been in the 
habit of cutting his own hair by using two look- 
ing-glisses. The result had rarely been artistic, 
and even Stemp was not what is described on 
some American signs as a tonsorial artist, but he 
managed to clip his master’s rough mane with 
neatness and precision, if not in the ‘Bond Street 
style.’ 

‘ I mean,' said Mr. Van Torp, explaining him- 
sdf, ‘we must have something good to eat? 

' Oh, 1 see, sir,’ answered Stemp, as if this were 
quite a new idea, 

'Well, now, do you suppose you can get any- 
thing to eat in Italy f ' 

‘Salmon-trout is very good there, sir, and 
quails are in season at rfie end of August. They 
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are just going back to Egypt at this time of 
year, sir, and arc very fat. There's Goigonj 
cheese, too, and figs and muscateJ grapes 
coming on. I think that’s ali, sir.’ 

'It snot bad. How about chickens.^’ 
*Weil, sir, the poultry in those parts is i 
much to boast of. An Italian fowl is mos 
either a hawk or a butferfiy. That’s my cape 
ence, sir, when I travelled there with the b 
Duke of Barchestcr, a few years ago. His Gn 
was most particular, sir, having a poor stonut 
and nothing to occupy his mind after the Duche 
died in a nt of rage, having thrown her wig * 
him, sir, they do say, and fien fallen down la 
fit which was quite awflil to see, and ended as w 
all know.’ 

‘As far as 1 can see, you’d better go on tc 
Venice, Stemp,* said Mr. Van Torn, not inter- 
ested in bis man’s reminiscences. ‘You’d better 
go off to-night and tell Captain Brown to htirry 
up and get ready, because I'm bringing a party 
of friends down Ac day after to-morrow. And 
then you just scratch round and find something 
to cat.’ 

‘ Tes, sir. I’ll telegraph to the caterers, ami J 
Aink you'll be satisfied s>r.' 

‘There's an American lady coming, who knows 
what's good to ea^ and likes it, and wants it, and 
means to get it, and you’ve got to find it for h<r 
somehow. I can live on hog and hominy /nyself. 
And I shan’t waot you in the least. Vou’d brtfer 
take most of my b^gage with you anyway. 
leave my Tuxedo and a couple of suits, and some 
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new flannel pants and 4 shirt-case, and take the 
rest. But don’t waste time over that either if 
j^u’ve got to catch the train, for the main thing’s 
to get there right away. You can go first-class, 
Stemp— you won’t be so done up.’ 

‘Thank you, sir.’ 

A silence followed, during which the valet’s 
scissors made a succession of little chinking 
noises ; from time 10 time he turned Mr. Van 
Torp’s head very gingerly to a slightly different 
position. 

‘ Stemp.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ You take » good look around that yacht, and 
decide about the state-rooms, before I come. This 
way. You mve the best room to Miss Donne, 
and have a large bouquet of carnations on the 
table. See?’ 

‘Beg pardon, sir, hut carnations are out of 
season.^ 

‘ You get them just the same.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘ And give the second-best room to her lady- 
ship, Stemp, if there are not two alike, but be 
extra careful to see that everything's comfortable. 
Lady Maud likes wood violets, Stemp. You get 
a handsome bouquet of them, and don’t tell me 
they’re out of season too, because you’ve got to 
get them, anyway, 50 it’s no use to talk.’ 

‘ Yes, rir. I sec, sir,’ 

‘ And riicR you get the third-best room ready 
for Mrs. Rushmore, and you get some flowers 
for her too, out of your own head. Maybe she 
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IifcM those roses wth stems three feet long. Use 
your own judgment, anj-way.’ 

' Yes, sir. Thank you, sir/ 

Another silence follow'^, and the kair-cutting 
was finished. Mr. Van Torp glanced at himsdf 
in the glass and (hen turned to his valet. 

‘Say, Stemp, I was thinking. Maybe that 
third bedroom's not quite so good as the others, 
and the lady might feel herself sort of over- 
looked.' 

‘Yes, sir.' 

* Well, ) iras thinking. If that’s the case, and 
it looks sort of sccond-cbss, you go out and get * 
man and have him gild it a/l around nicely so as 
to brighten it up. I guess shell think it’s all 
right if it's gilt and the others aren't. Some 
people are like that’ ^ ^ 

1 sec, sir. Yes, sir. I’ll attend to it, sir. WD 
there be any more ladies and gentlemen, sir? 

‘There's that Russian gentleman, Count 
Kralfnsky. Put him at the other end of die 
ship, somewhere out of the way of the 
I suppose he’ll bring his valet, and there B 
two or three maids. That’s all. Now donj 
mind me any more, but just fly around, tnd 
don't forget anything. Understand ? We aren t 
going to be in England or the States, where you 
cm sit still and telephone for anything 
forgotten, from peanuts to a funeral. .You tI 
have to go full speed ahead in all directions » 
you’re going to svake things up.’ . 

Thereupon Mr. Van Torp sat down by the 
window to read the paper. 
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doubts as to the destination of the Erinva, t! 
vanished now. She was certainly bound for i 
Mediterranean. He* remembered bawn^ he: 
that many steam yachts coming from lingli, 
put into Gibraltar for coal and fresh provisiof 
coal being cheaper there than in French «i 
Italian por^ and he thought it very probal: 
that the Erinna would do the same ; he also mai 
some deductions which need not be esplaincd y« 
The only one north mentioning here was th. 
Lagatheti twjuld be likely to har in GtMft 
that the ruby had been found and was on its 
back to England, and that as he would kno* 
that Margaret would be anaious about If, since fn 
had already given it to her, he would hardlylf' 
the occasion of eomtnuniating with her go 
As far writing from Gibraltar to any place what- 
soever in the hope that a letter wiii arrive is 
less than a week, it is sheer folly. Mr* }’*” 
Torp had never tried it, and supposed it possibfe, 
as it looks, but he was tolerably sure that 
iheti would telegraph first, anu h.»d perhaps 
$o already, for the news of his pssing 
Saint Vincent was alreaily twenfy-f»ur hours o >1- 
Thii sras precisely whatha<i happened. ^Vhrs 
Mr. \’an Tory openeil his tloor, he came 
Margaret and Mrs. Kushmore on the landing, nn 
the point of going out for a walk, and t servant 
had Just brought the I'fimadnnna a tffr^vjm 
w.hich she srai veadir^ aloud, so that the Ametitai 
foxilj not help hearing her. 

“*Cru;»iffg till ivafltrd,"' the reui 
* “ Rcjby found, AJlmi, yacht Fnitr, .VjpJ's 
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She heard Van Torp close his door, though 
she had not heard him open it, and turning round 

found herself face to tace with him. Her 
eyes "were sparkling with anger. 

‘Very sorry,' he said. ‘I couldn’t help 
hearing. 

‘ It’s of no consequence, for I should have told 
you,’ Margaret answered brie^. 

He argued -well for himself from her tone and 
manner, but he chose to show that he would not 
force his company upon her just then, when she 
was in a visible rage, and instead of stopping to 
exchange more words he passed the two ladies 
hat in hand, and bowing rather low, after his 
manner, he went quietly downstairs. 

Margaret watched him till he disappeared. 

‘ I like that man,' she said, M if to herself, but 
audibly. ‘ I cannot help iC 

Mrs. Rushmore was more than delighted, but 
had tact enough not to make any answer to a 
speech which Tud probably not been meant for 
her ears. 

‘Perhaps,’ she said, ‘you would rather not go 
out just yet, my dear ? ’ 

Margaret was grateful for the suggestion, and 
they turned back into their rooms. 

Meanwhile Van Torp had reached the door of 
the hotel, and found Lady Maud standing there 
with her parasol up, for the sun was stmming in. 

‘ I was waiting for you,’ she said simply, as 
soon as he reached her side, and she stepped out 
into the street. *I thought you would come 
down, and I wanted to spe^ to you, for I did not 
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get a chance last night. They were bath watching 
me, pfobabijr- because they thought I was ill, ana 
I had to chatter like a magpie to keep up appear^ 
anccs.’ 

‘ You did It very well,’ Van Torp said. * If I 
had not seen your face at the window when I got 
out of the automobile yesterday, I shouldn’t have 
guessed there was anything mong.' 

*Bue there is — something veir wrong-^orae- 
thing I can hardly bear to think though I mustj 
until I know the truth-’ 

They turned into the first deserted street they 
ame to. 

‘ I daresay I can give a guess at what it }»/ 
Van Torp answered gravely. ‘ I went to see him 
alone yesterday on purpose, before he started, and 
J must say, if it ivasn’t for the beard I’d fw 
prety sure.’ 

* He had a beard when I married him, uid it 
vas like that — ^just like that 1 ' 

Lady Maud's voice shook audibly, for s-hc kU 
old, even in the sunshine. 

* I didn’t know,' Van Torp answered. ‘Tnif 
Iters the ease. If we’re not mistaken, what can 1 
0 to help you ? Ixt’s see. You only had tnaf 
1 C look at him, through the window, is that so r 

‘ Yes. But the window was open, and it » not 
gh above the ground, and my eyes are good, 
e took off his hat when he sa'ia good-bye to 
u, and I saw his ^tee as distinctly as i see^ou"* 
hen you’ve been mairied to a man 
ghed harshly — 'you cannot be easily mistaken 
Jut him, when you're as near as that I That >s 
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the man I married. I’m intimately convinced of 
it, but I must be qmte sure. Do you under- 
stand ? ’ 

* Of course. If he’s really I-even, he's even a 
better actor than 1 used to think he was. If he's 
not, the resemblance is just about the most 
extraordinary thing I It’s true 1 only saw Leven 
three or four times in my life, but 1 saw him to 
look at him then, and the last time I did, when 
he made the row in Hare Court, he was doing 
most of the talking, so I remember his voice.’ 

* There's only one difficulty,’ Lady Maud said. 

* Some one else may have been killed last June. 
It may even have been the pickpocket who had 
stolen his pocket-book. Such things have 
happened, or do in books I But this is certainly 
the man you met In New York and who sold you 
the stone you gave me, is he not ?’ 

‘Oh, certainly. And that was at the end of 
July, and Leven was lulled late in June.’ 

‘Yes. That only leaves a month for him to 
have been to Asia — that’s absurd.’ 

‘ Utterly, totally, and entirely impossible,’ 
asscverateci Mr. Van Torp. ‘One of two things. 
Either this man is your husband, and if he is, he’s 
not the man who found the rubies in Asia. Or 
else, if he is that titan, he’s not Leven. I wish 
that heathen citl had been here yestcrdiy I She 
could have told in a minute. Sne’d better have 
b«n here anyway tlmt cutting around the 
Mcditerrauiein with that fellow Lc^theti t ’ 

‘Yes,’ Lady Maud answered gravely. ‘But 
about myself-— if Leven u alive, what is my post- 
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lid quietly. ‘But there’s going to be a circus 
n that ship if he’s Leven, he added. ‘ If be 
nakes a fuss. I’ll read the Riot Act and lock 
lim up.’ 

‘ Oh no,’ answered Lady Maud, who was used 

0 Mr. Van Torp’s femiliar vocabulary, ‘ why need 
here be any trouble i You’ve not told him I 
;m coming, you say. Very well. Ifhesccsme 
luddenly after be has been on board a little while, 
le'll certainly betray himself and then I shall be 
;ure. Leven is a man of the world — “was "or 
‘ is ■’ — God knows which 1 But if it is he, and 
« doesn’t trant to be recognised, he’ll behave as 
,f nothing had happened, after the first moment of 
lurprise. At least 1 shall be certain I You may 
ironder— I don't know m)’self, Rufus^I wisk 
jreu could help me 1 ' 

' 1 will, as far as I can.* 

‘ No, you don't know what I mean I There'* 
somcthinc in my life that 1 never quite told you, 

1 can’t tell why not- There must fee people who 
know it besides my mother — I don’t th\nk my 
father ever did. Margaret has an idea of it — I 
let fall a few words one day. In one way, you and 
I has'e been *0 intimate ibr years — and yet——' 

She stopped short, and me soft colour rose in 
her cheeks like a dawtu ^'an Torp looked down 
at the pavement as he walked. 

* See here,* he said in a low voice, • you’d better 
not tell me. Maybe you’ll be sorry some day if 
you do.’ 

‘It would be the first Ome,* she answered 
softly, ‘and I’ve oftco wished you knew every- 
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thing. I mran to tdl j-ou now— j“" * 

"’'’tS' tralkcd on ; thsjr were iJrejdy In the 
ontskirts of the dull little town Van Torp d,J 
not again taiae his eyes to her face, 
she would speak when she was tody. V h" sre 
did, her voiee was a lltUe muffled, and she 
straight before her as he was doing. The) 
quite alone in the road now. 

■When I was very )-oung— nearl) ''f’S! 
ago, in ray first season-1 met a nun ' j “ 
OTch, and he liked me. We B"", ''J]’ 

Ld if eaeh.other.. 

I, and had Just jom^ the ""f- 
marrr. because we had no monej 
had not come into the title then, you n 
we promised eaeh other that « 
waited, and no one knew, 

aTm^u'i-hfeoS The^a^^^^^^^^^ 

doeim’t die of things, I t.nmJ 

and I went out just the , gi.-l I 

me to marry. Voo Urt" 

I married to get nd of j ^one/, 

because he was bW-l<»king and h 
_I don’t quite know why. ‘J'jman, I 

to marry a forergner 'h" »" , (, a-..d< 

luppow you cannot *?f. _ f,,.,, t.Ur ^ 

all comyarison impossible per , 
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When mine was dead, I could never have taken 
another who could possibly have known him, or 
who could be in the remotest d^ee like him.’ 

‘ 1 undeRtand that quite well,’ said Van Torp, 
as she paused. 

‘ I’m glad, then, for it makes it easier to explain 
the rest. I don’t think I always did my best to 
be nice to Leven. You see, he soon grew tired 
of me, and went astray after strange goddesses. 
Still, I might have triea harder to keep him if I 
had cared what he did, but I was faithful to him, 
in my own way, and it was much harder than you 
can guess, or any one. Oh, it was not any living 
man that made it hard— not that { It was the 
other. He came back— dead men do sometimes 
— 4nd he told me I was his, and net Leven’s wife ; 
and 1 fought against that, just as if a man had 
made love to me in society. It didn't seem honest 
and true to my real husband, in my thoughts, you 
know, and in some things thoughts are everything. 
I fought vnth all my might ;^nst that one, that 
dear one. 1 think that was the beginning of my 
work — being sorry for other women who perhaps 
had tried to fight too, and wondering whether I 
should do much better if my dead man came back 
alive. Do you sec ? I’m telling you things I’ve 
hardly ever told mpclf, let alone any one else.' 

* Yes, I see. I didn’t know any one could be 
as good as that.' 

‘ You can guess the rest,’ Lady Maud went on, 
not heeding what he said. ‘When 1 believed that 
Leven was dead the fight was over, and I took my 
dead man back, because I was really free. But 
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When mine was dead, I could never have taken 
another who could possibly have known him, or 
who could be in the remotest d^ee like him.’ 

‘ I understand that quite well,' said Van Torp* 
as she paused. 

‘ I’m glad, dien, for it makes it easier to explain 
the rest. I don’t think I always did my best to 
be nice to Leven. You see, he soon grew tired 
of me, and went astray after strange goddesses. 
Still, I might have tried harder to keep him if I 
had ared what he did, but I was faithnil to him, 
in ray own way, and it \ns much harder than you 
an guess, or any one. Oh, it was not any living 
man that made it hard— not that ) It was the 
other. He came back— dead men do sometimes 
-^nd he told me I was his, and not Leven's wife 5 
and 1 fought against that, just as if a man had 
made love to me in society. It didn’t seem honest 
and true to my real husband, in my thoughts, you 
know, and in some things thoughts are everything. 
1 fought with all my m^ht against that one, that 
dear one. I think that was the beginning of my 
work — being sorry for other women who perhaps 
had tried to fight too, and wondering whether 1 
should do much better if my dead man ame back 
alive- Do you see ? I’m telling you things I’ve 
hardly ever told myself, let alone any one else.’ 

‘Yes, I see. I <Mn*t know any one could be 
as good as that-' 

‘ You can guess the rest,’ Lady Maud went on, 
not heeding what he said. ‘When I bclies-cd that 
Lc\-en was dead the fight was over, and I took my 
dead man back, beoose I was really free. But 



CHAPTER XIII 

The millionaire did things handsomely. He 
offered to motor his party to Venice, and as 
Margaret declined, because motoriag tras bad for 
her voice, he tcl^raphed for a comfortable special 
carriage, and took his friends down by rauwar, 
managing everything alone, in some unaccountable 
way, since the invaluable Stemp was already gone 
in search of something for Mrs- Rushmore to 
eat ; and they were all very luxuriously comfort- 
able. 

Kralinsky was not on board the yacht when 
they came alongside at sunset in two gondolas, 
following the steam-launch, which carried a load 
of luggage and the two maids. The Primadonna’s 
trunks and hat-boxes towered above Mrs. Rush- 
more ’s, and Mrs. Rushmores above LadfMsvd'a 
modest belongings as the Alps lift their heads 
above the lower mountains, and the mountains 
look down upon the Italian foot-hills ; and Potts sat 
in one corner of the stern-sheets with Margaret s 
jewel-case on her knee, and Justine, rn'th Mrs. 
Rushmore’s, glared at her viciously from the other 
corner. For the fierce Jusdne knew that she was 
going to be seasick on the fscht, and the meek 
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Potts never was, though she had crossed the ocean 
mth the Diva in rough weather. 

Stemp led the way, and Mr. Van Torp took 
the three laics to their calnns : first, Mrs. Rush- 
more, who was surprised and delighted by the 
rich and gay appearance of hers, for it was entirely 
decorated in pink and gold, that combination being 
Stemp's favourite one. The brass bedstead had pink 
silk curtains held back by braid gold ribbands ; 
there was a pink silk coverlet with a gold fringe ; 
everything that could be gold was gilt, and cvery- 
ttung that could be pink was rosy, including the 
carpet. 

Mr. Van Torp looked at Stemp with approval, 
and Stemp acknowledged unspoken praise with 
silent modesty. 

* Beg pardon, madam,’ he said, addressing Mrs. 
Rushmore, * this is not exactly the largest cabin 
on the yacht, but it is the one in which you will 
find the least motion.’ 

‘ It’s very sweet,' said the American lady, 
‘ Very dainty, I’m sure.’ 

On the writing-table stood a tall gilt vase full 
of immense pink roses, with stems neater four feet 
long than three. Mrs. Rushmore admired them 
very much. 

‘ How did you know that I love roses above 
all other flowers?’ she asked. * My dear Mr. 
Van Torp, you are a wizard, I’m sure I ’ 

Lady Maud and Margaret had entered, and 
kept up a polite litde chorus of admiration ; but 
they both felt uneasy as to what they might find 
in their respective cal^^ for Margaret hated pink. 
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and Lady Maud detested rfding", and neither of 
them was espcdally fond of roses. They left Mrs. 
Rushmore very happy in her quarters and nent 
on. Lady Maud's turn came next, and she began 
to understand^ when she saw a quantity of sweet 
wood violets on her table, justloosencd, in an old 
Murano glass beaker, 

‘ I'hank you,* she said, bending to smell them. 

* How kind of you / ’ 

There was not a trace of gilding or pink silk. 
The cabin was panelled and fitted in a rare natural 
wood of a creamy-white tint. 

‘Bejg ^rdon, my lady,’ said Stemp. 'This 
and Miss Donne’s abin communiate by this door, 
and the door aft goes to the dressing-room. Each 
cabin has one quite independent, and this bell 
rings the pantry, my lady, and this one rings 
Miss Donne’s maid's cabin, as I understand that 
your ladyship has not brought her own maid 
with her.* 

* Very nice,’ said Lidy Maud, smcllinff the 
violets again. 

Mr. Van Torp looked at Stemp a* he would 
have looked at a horse that had turned out even 
better than he had expected. Stemp threw orvn 
the dcxir of communication to the cabin he had 
p-epared for the Primadonna. The two cabins 
occupied the whole beam of the vesicl, excepting 
the six-foot gangway on each side, and as she wii 
one of the u^cit yachts afioat at the time, there 
was no lack or room. 

* Carnations, at this time of year 1 ’ cried 
giref, seeing half an armful of ncr fivourite cjrt 
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red ones, in a silver wine-cooler before the mirror. 
‘You really seem to know everything! Thank 
you so much ! ’ 

She buried her handsome face in the splendid 
flowers and drew in a deep, warm breath, full of 
their sensuous perfume, the spicy scent of a laden 
clove-tree under a tropical sun. 

‘Thank you s^in!’ she s^d enthusiastically. 

* Tlumk you for everything, the delightful journey, 
and this lovely room, and the carnations ! ' 

She stood up suddenly to her height, in sheer 
pleasure, and held out her hand to him. He 
pressed it quiedy, and smiled. 

‘Do as you would be done by,’ he said. 
‘That’s the ^mpany’s rule.’ 

She laughed at the allusion to their agreement, 
of which Lady Maud knew nothing, for they 
had determined to keep it secret for the present 

Mr. Van Tom had not found an opportunity 
of speaking to Lady Maud alone, but he wished 
her to know when Kralinsky might be expected. 

‘Stemp,’ he said, before leaving the cabin, 
‘ have you beard from the Count ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. He got here this morning from 
Vienna in his motor, sir, and sent his things with 
his man, and his compliments to you and the 
ladies, and he will come on board in time for 
dinner. That was all, 1 think, sir.’ 

Lady Maud heard, and made a scarcely percep- 
tible movement of the head by way of thanks to 
her friend, while listening to Margaret’s enthu- 
siastic praise of everytiiing she saw. Mr. Van 
Torp and his man departed, just as Potts appeared, 
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and Lady Maud detested ^ding, and neither of 
them ^ras espechtlly fond of roses. They left Mrs. 
Rushmorc very happy in her quarters and went 
on. Lady Maud’s turn came next, and she began 
to understand, when she saw a quantity of sweet 
wood violets on her tabic, just loosened, in an old 
Murano glass beaker. 

* Thank you,* she said, bending to smel/ them. 

‘ How kind of you I ’ 

There was not a trace of gilding or pink silk. 
TTic cabin sras panelled and fitted in a rare natural 
wood of a creamy-white tint. 

‘Beg pardon, my lady,’ said Stemp. ‘This 
and Miss Donne’s cabin communiate by this door, 
and the door aft goes to the dressing-room. Each 
cabin has one quite independent, and this bell 
ffngs che panfry, my /rdy, and this one rings 
Miss Donne’s maid’s cabin, as 1 understand that 
your ladphip has not brought her own maid 
with her.* 

* Very nice,’ said Lddy Maud, smelling the 
violets again. 

Mr. Van Torp looked at Stemp as he would 
have looked at a horse that had turned out even 
better than he had expected. Stemp threw own 
the door of communication to the cabin he md 
prepared for the Primadonna. The two cabins ‘ 
occupied the whole beam of the vessel, excepting 
the six-foot gangway on each side, and as she was 
one of the latest pchts afloat at the time, there 
was no lack at room. 

* Carnations, at this time of year I ’ cri^ Mar- 
garet, seeing b^f an armftii of her favourite dark 
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ted ones, in ^ silver wine-cooler before the mirror. 

‘ You reallj' seem to know everything I Thank 
you so much I ’ 

She buried her handsome face in the splendid 
flowers and drew in a deep, warm breath, fuU of 
their sensuous perfume, the spicy scent of a laden 
clove-tree under a tropied sun. 

‘Thank you again!' she said enthusiastically. 

‘ Thank you for everything, the delightful journey, 
and this lovely room, and the carnations 1 ' 

She stood up suddenly to her height, in sheer 
pleasure, and held out her hand to hvnt. He 
pressed it quietly, and smiled. 

*Do as you would be done by,’ he said. 
‘That’s the Company’s rule.’ 

She laughed at the allusion to their agreement, 
of which Lady Maud knew nothing, for they 
had determttied to keep it secret fw the present. 

Mr. Van Torn had not found an opportunity 
of speaking to I^dy Maud alone, but he wished 
her to know when Kralinsky might be expected. 

‘Stemp,’ he said, before leaving the cabin, 
‘ have you heard ftom the Count ? ’ 

‘ Yes, sir. He got here this morning from 
Vienna in his motor, sir, and sent his things with 
his man, and his compliments to you and the 
hdies, and he will come on board in time for 
dinner. That was afl, I think, sir.’ 

Lady Maud heard, and made a scarcely percep- 
tible movement of the head by way of thanks to 
her friend, while ristening to Margaret’s enthu- 
siastic praise of everything she saw. Mr. Van 
Torp and his man departed, just as Potts appeared. 
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accompanied by a very neat -looking EncHfh 
stewardess in a smart white cap. LadyMautfvm 
unusuaUy silent, but she smiled pleasantly at what 
Margaret said, and the latter made up her mind 
to drown her anger against Logotheti, and at the 
same time to be avenged on him, in an orgrof 
luxurious comfort, sea-air, and sunshine. 1'he 
capacitj' of a perfectly hcalthf and successful singer 
for enjo^ng everything, from a halfpenny bun 
and a drive in a hansom to a millionaire's yacht 
and the most expensive fat of the land, or sea, 
has never been measured. And if they do have 
terrible fits of temper now and then, who shall 
blamethcm ? The^areaJwayssorryforit, because 
it is bad for the voice. 

Mr. Van Torp reached his quarters, and pre- 
pared to scrub and dress comfortably after a week 
ar Bayreuth anti a railway journey. 

‘Scernp.’ 

‘ Yes, sir.* 

* That was quite nicely done. You must have 
had a lively time.' 

‘ Yes, sir. Thank you, sir. Hope everything 
is tolerably satisftctoiy to you, sir.’ 

‘YcJ. Finti anytninp good tontl Chicken’ 
don’t take gilding well, you know— -iloesn't fi'fc 
tc^ethcr. But 1 suppose you found something 
Seen the cook ?' . 

‘ Yes, sir. I think things will toIcnWe, sir, 
though this is not London, I must ay.' 

Mr. V'an Torp s.SosreJ no surprise at the 
zp.ent, and djvppnfttl into h:i well 

pleased with himself and bis nan. But a rromtr.t 
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Utcr he opened the door again and thnrn out hi* 
K]iure »andj* head. 

‘Stemp, whert have you j'ut the Count ? Tar 
from here i I don't \rant htm near me.' 

* Last cabin forward on the port side, lir, neat 
to the imokinp*room. Ver)- gtxxl caWn, sir.' 

*^Yhc^tabout^ is port, right or left ?’ 

‘ Left-hand tide of the vessel, sir,* answered 
Stemp, who had been on many )'achts. ‘There 
are ten more cabins empty, sir, between large and 
small, if you should think of asking any ladies and 
gentlemen to join at another point, sir.' 

* May pick up a couple somew here. Can’t tell 
yet' And Mr. Van Torp disappeared definitely. 

Lady Maud did not begin to dress at once, as 
there was rlentj* of lime before dinner ; she left 
the stesnrdess to unpack her things, and lamc out 
upon six-foot 5 ?ng*ay outside her calun door 
to breathe the air, for it was warm. Tlie aty lay 
half a mile away in the afterglow of the sunset. 
The water was very green that evening, as it lomc- 
titnes is in the Lagoons, though not always, and 
it was shaded off through many oraJcsccnt tints 
to heliotrope ; then it was suddenly black below 
the steps of the Piazaetta and the Ducal Palace. 
Wthin the mysterious canal to the right she could 
make out the Bridge of Sighs, and there was the 
Ponte della PagVia, and the long line of irregular 
buildings to the eastward of the Prisons, as ur as 
the Public Gardens. To the left there was the 
wide mouth of the Grand Canal, the Salute and 
the Custom-House, and the broad opening of the 
Giudecca. It was ^mOiar to her, for she had seen 
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it several times. She missed the Campanile, which 
she had been nude to climb hy an energetic 
governess when she was twelve years old, but all 
the rest was there and unchanged, a dream of 
evening colour, an Eastern city rising out of an 
enchanted water, under an Italian sJ^. 

At any other time she would have enjoyed the 
sight almost Trithout a thought, as she enjoyed 
everything that seemed to her beautiful or e\'en 
pretty, though she had no pretensions to cultivated 
artistic taste or knowledge. But now she felt 
none of that healthy pleasure which a lovely si|ht 
naturally gave her. She was at a crisis of her hfe, 
and the exquisite evenine scene xns the battle- 
field of a coming struggle, with herself, or with 
another, she hardly knew. In half an hour, or in 
an hour, at most, she was to sit at table with a 
man she fully believed to be the husband for whom 
she had been wearing mourning, out of mere 
decency, but with the profound inward sadsfiction 
* of being free. 

She was brave, and could try to think of what 
was before her if it turned out that she was not 
mistaken, and she could attempt to understand 
what had happened. She had already come to 
the conclusion that if Knilinsl^ was really Leven, 
the latter had seized the opportunity o/Tcred him 
by his own supposed dcatn to disapwar from 
Saint Petersburg, and had taken another name. 
Leven had been a ruined man when he had tnw 
to divorce her ; when he died, or disappeared, he 
left nothimj but debt^ which were extinguished 
with him, for tio one attempted to make his widow 
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rcspon^Mc for ihcm, *inc« there wi« no citale anJ 
*he bad no fortune Ivfpnd the allowance her father 
made her. LcjtJ Crwimorc was far from being a 
rich peer, too, and what he ga« her wa« not much, 
although it would more than aufhcc for her simple 
wants, now that ihe intended to live with him again. 

Hut if Ixsxn had not l«een killed and fiad 
turned into Kralinikp, he now had plenty of ready 
monej', though it was not easy to guess how he 
had obtained possession of a quantity of valuable 
Asiatic rubies within the few uctVs that had 
elapsed between hit supposed dcstniciion by the 
bomb and the date of \ an Torp’s rransaetion srith 
him in New York. That was a myiter)-. So 
seas hit postiWe acquaintance, or connexion, with 
the Eastern girl who was looking for him, if there 
was a shadow of truth in Ixigotheti's story. I-ady 
Maud did not beVtes-e there was, and she felt 
morally sure that the talc had evolved itself out 
of the Greek's fcnilc brain, as a fantastic explana- 
tion of his atrocious conduct. 

While she was thinkinc over these matten and 
rehearsing in her thoognts the scene that was 
before her, she saw a gondola making straight for 
thcpcht across the fast-fading green of the lagoon 
that lay bmween the vessel and the Piaaaetta. It 
came nearer, and she drew back from the rad 
against her cabin door, under the shadow of the 
promenade deck, which extended over the gang- 
way and was supported by stanchions, as on an 
ocean liner. The Lancathin Lait, with her single 
huge yellow funnel, her one short signal mast, 
her turret-shaped whcclhouae, and her generally 
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business-like appearance, looked more like a cros: 
between a fast modern cruiser and an ocea; 
‘greyhound’ than like a private yacht. She ever 
had a couple of quick-firing guns mounted just 
above her rail. 

Lady Maud looked at the gondola, and as if 
came still nearer, she saw that it brought only one 
passenger, and that he had a fair ^rd. She 
quietly opened her abJn door, and trentin rodre» 
for dinner. 

Meanwhile Mr. Van Torp had completed hi* 
toilet, and vrti rather surprised to find hinMelf 
mseniRcently arnyed in a dark-blue dimierdacltfr, 
witlt perfectly new gilt buttons, and an unumiliar 
feeling about the p«kets. fie had belonged to 1 
yacht club for years, because it setmeii to bf 
«pected of him, and Sfemp and the tailor 
thought fit that he should possess the proper 
things for a yachtsman. 

*S(emp,' he said, 'is this the correef thinpf 
1 suppose you know.’ ^ . 

‘Yes, sir. V'ery smart indeed, sir. Whits 
caps are usually worn by yachting genlfemen if» 
the IVIeilifeTninea/?, sir.' SremP offcrrtl him the 
cap in question, resplendent wiin a new enimellcd 
badge. ‘Bee pardon, sir, but as to t.ips, rrtmf 
centlemen htt them to Inl/es, just hie h't’i 
but the captain arwl t.he officera much theirs- 1 ‘‘‘ 
Grace always tfted his cap, sir.’ 

* t guess that’0 he »U righf,’ answered Mf- 
Torp, trjinpi on the cap. ‘Send the far*-» n <■> 
fttii rsiiT abvut sfhen lh« 
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Stemp disappeared, and in a few moments 
pink-faced Captain Brown appeared, quiet, round, 
and smart. 

* I suppose you’rt ready at any moment. 
Captain ? ' inquired the millionaire. 

‘Yes, sir. The pilot is on board, and the 
gentleman you expected is just coming alongside.’ 

‘ Oh, he is, is he ?' 

Mr. Van Torp evidently expected no answer 
to his favourite form of question when he was 
thinking over what had just been said ; and the 
opcain was silent. 

‘Then you can start now,’ said the owner, 
after a moment’s thought. 

* Where are we bound, sir ? ’ 

' Oh, well, I don’t know. 1 wanted to say a 
few words about that, Captain. Do you hap^n 
to knew anything about a yacht called the Erinna, 
belonmng to a Mr. Logotheti, a Greek gentleman 
who lives in Paris ?’ 

* Yes, sir,’ answered Captain Brown, for it was 
a part of his business to read the yachting news. 
' She was at Cowes when we sailed. She was 
reported the other day from Gibraltar as having 
entered the Mediterranean after taking fresh pro- 
visions, owner and party on board. There is no 
further word of her.^ 

‘ Well,' said Mr. Van Torp, ‘ I have an idea 
she’s gone to Naples, but I want you to find her 
right away wherever she is, owner and party on 
board. 'That’s all. Captain. If you happen to see 
her anywhere, you just come a^ tell me if I’m 
alone, and if I’m not, why send one of your 
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young men to say you want to know something,— 
anything you happen to think of, and I’ll come to 
your room and tdlyou what to do. See ? That’s 
all, and now let’s start, please.’ 

‘ All right, sir.’ 

So Captain Brotrn went off with his instruc- 
tions, and in a few moments his owner heard the 
distant sound of the chain coming in over the 
most noiseless of modem patent steam apstans ; 
and the side-lights and masthead and stern lights 
shone out as the anchor light went down, and the 
twin screws began to turn over slowly, well below 
the water ; and the Lanraiktn Last was under 
way, with the capCain, the pilot, and the two 
junior ofHcers all in a row on the bridge, while 
the chief mate was seeing the anchor got inboard 
and stowed. But while the capoin ms silently 
looking ahead into the warm dusk and listening 
to the orders the pilot gave for the wheel in good 
English, but with a marvellous Venetian accent, he 
was also considering how he might most quickly 
find the Erinna, and he reflected that it would 
be an easier task if he knew a little moredeflnitfJ/ 
where she was. He was not at all disturheu 
by the orders he had received, however, and W3» 
only anxious to get all the speed he could oof of 
his vessel as far as the Straits of Messina, through 
%vhich the yacht he was to find would almost 
certainly pass, in preference to the Malta Channel, 
if she were going to Greece and the East. If she 
kept to the waters west of Italy, it would not be ^ 
so very hard to hear of her, as the coast is dotted 
sTith excellent marine signal stations, and o/Hcial 
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information as to the movements of yachts is easily 
obtained. 

When the party assembled in the deck saloon 
for dinner, Lady Ntaud vis misstng. Stemp, 
who did not intend that his master should dine 
without his personal attention, no nutter how 
much the chief steward might object to hi* 
presence, approached Mr. Van Torp and whispered 
something. Lady Maud begged that the party 
would sit down without her, and she would join 
them in a moment. 

So they took their places, and the vacant one 
was on the owner's right, between him and the 
Primadonna. 

‘You see,* said Mr. Van Torp, ctplaining to 
Mrs. Uushmore, which w»s whwly unneressar)*, 
•we are Americans, and this ship is Amenea, so 
the English guest goes first.* 

But Mrs. Kummore knew these things, for 
she was used to handling lions in numbers ; and 
the little lions and the middle -sixed ones are 
very particular abour their places at table, but the 



indiiference. For he was a great Ikc lion himself, 
‘ Did j-ou es-er meet Lady Maud f’ he int^uired, 
speaking to Kralinsky. 

‘ Which Lady Maud ?’ asked the foreigner in 
his rather oily voice. * There art kyctiL' 

‘Countess Lrven, srho was Lady Maud Fox- 
Wtll,' espliined Mrs. Rsashmorc. 

Krdmsky turned quietly to her, hii tingle 
rjfgUjs fixed and gLttcrisg. 
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‘No,’ he answered. ‘1 knew poor Lcvcb 
wcUf but I wts never introduced to his wife. I 
have heard that she is very beautifiil.’ 

‘ You say you knew the late Count Leven ? ’ 
observed Mrs. Rushmore, with an encouraging 
and interrogatory smile. 

‘ Intimately,’ answered Kralinsl^ with perfect 
self-possession. ‘We were in the same re^ment 
in the Caucasus. I daresay you remember that 
he began life as a cavity officer and then entered 
the diplomacy. Gifted man, very/ the Russian 
added in a thoughtful tone, ‘but no balance! Jf 
seems to me that I have heard he did not treat 
his wife veiy well’ 

Mr. Van Torp had met several very coo! 
characters in his interesting and profitable career, 
but he thought that if the man before him was 
Leven himself, as he seemed to be, he beat them 
all for calm efirontery. 

‘Were you ever told that you loohed like 
him ? ’ asked Mr. Van Tory carelessly. 

Even at this question Kralinsfcy showed no 
embarrassment. 

‘To tell the truth,' he replied, ‘I remember 
that one or two in the r^’ment saw a slight 
resemblance, and we were of nearly the Ktnw 
height, I should say. But when I last saw Leven 
he did not wear a beard.’ 

At this point Lady Maud came tn quietly and 
made directly for the vacant place. The two men 
rose as soon as she app«ared,and she found herseW 
face to face with KraJm 8 lgr,with the table ^iwcen 
them. Their eyes met; but lady Maud couU 
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not detect the slightest look of recognition in his. 
Van Torp introduced him, and also watched hU 
face narrowly, but there was not the least change 
of expression, nor any r^uick glance of surprise. 

Yet Kralinsky possibly did not know that 
Lady Maud was on the jracht, for he had not 
been told previously that she was to be of the 
party, and in the short conversation svhich had 
preceded her appearance, no one had actually 
mentioned the fact. She herself had come to 
dinner late with the express purpose of presenting 
herself before him suddenly, but the had to admit 
diat the intended surprise did not take place. 

She was not astonished, however, for she had 
more than once seen her husband plated in very 
difficult situations, from which he md generally 
exlrkated himself by his amatlng power of con- 
cealing the truth. Being seated nearly opposite to 
him, it was not easy to study his features without 
teeming cither to stare at him rudely or to be 
bestowing more attention on him than on any of 
the others. Her eyes were very good, and her 
memoir for details was fair, and i? she did not 
look often at his fac^ she watched his hands and 
listened to the intonations of his voice, and her 
conviction that he was Leven grew during dinner. 
Yet there was still a shadow of doubt, though she 
could not have told exactly where it lay. 

She longed to lead him into a trap by asking 
some Question to which, if he were Leven, he 
would know the answer, though not if he were 
any one else, a question to which he would not 
hesitate to reply unsuspectingly if the answer 
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WOT known to him. But Udr MauJ n 
in^mous ,n sncii conventional tricks, mil 
“fSing that would do. 

The outward difference of anneannee he 
im and the man she had married ins so 
that she could assured]/ not h3\'e swoi 
^dcnce that Kniinsk/ was not her hus 
There was the beard, and she had not seen I 
with a beard since the first months of her mar 
four /ears ago, when he had cut it off for j 
reason known only to himself Of coun 
recollection, already four years old, could nol 
trusted like one that dated only as fir haci 
three months ; for he had left her not long bel 
his supposed death. 

■niere were the hands, and there ms the I 
hand espraall,. That might he the sr.ll oft 
doubt. Possibly she had never notireil fl 
Leven had a way of keeping hii /eft little fing 
almost conitamlv crookril and turned inwjnl ai 
It Were lame. I)ut she was not sure even of ihj 
lor she was not one of those people who ifiid 
the hands of cvciy one they know, and ci' 
recognise them at a glance. She h.i<i ccfUtnl) 
never watched her husoand’s as chncl/ as she *i' 
svatching KnUnikjr’t now. 

Mo-'garet was in the bnt cf tpiriti, and f-dke I 
^orc^ t.han usual, not stopping to rh.nk how Wn 
Torp’s mere pesence wnul.f fijvc ch:!Ic I anti 
*:lcrxnS her t.vre or fjiir monf.’-s rar'er. P 
Ta.iy Mju.J hj.* t.jne tn tptre frr.m her pw.’i 
a-'T/.n, if prolah?/ occurred to her ihi! l*c IV-V*- 
cuonj * hart.a w.. .t s.. 
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of a finandcr con»i JcraMj* bj^:tr an J more mtjouj 
thin Logotheti \ but if *hc bad known of the 
• bujinr»i agreement ’ between the two, »hc wouIJ 
bn-c atniJed at \*an Torp'a wiaJofn in offering a 
woman who aeemed to ha\-c ercfTthing juit the 
one thing in the w«U trbich »nc dctircd and 
hid not. Yet for all that, be intght l< far from 
hi% goal. It wi» po'iibtc itm Mifpiret might 
look upon him ai Ladjr Maud heractf dtd, and 
woh to make bsm her I'cat fnend. Lady Ntaud 
vnjuld not be jealous if »hc succeeded. 

On the wno!e it ans a pay dinner, and Mrs. 
Rushmore and Kralinaky knew that it was a very 
rood one, and loM eacn other so afierfrards as 
tnej" walked slowly op and down the great preme* 
rude d«k in the ita/hghL I'or people who arc 
very fond of good eating can chatter pleasantly 
about their foal for hours, reealling the recent 
delights of a perfect chauiUfroid or a faultless 
sauce i and it was soon evident that there was 
nothing connected noth such subjects which 
Kralinsky did not understand and appreciate, 
from a Chinese btrdVncst soup to the rules of 
the great Marie 'Antoine Carime and Rnllat' 
Savann’s Physiology of Taste. Kralinsky also 
knew everybody. Between gastronomy and 
society, be appeared to Mrs. Kushmore to know 
everything there was to be known. 

Ijuly Maud caught snatches of the conversa- 
tion as the two came near her and then turned 
back ; and the remembered that Leven used to 
talk on the same subjects with elderly women on 
whom he wished to make a pleasant impression. 
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The voice was his to the very least intonatioft, 
and the waJJc was Jiis, too, and yet she Jcnew 
she had a doubt somewhere, a very small doubt, 
which it was a sort of slow torture to feel was still 
unsatisfied. 

Mr. Van Torp sat between her and Lady 
Margaret, while the two others walked. The 
deep cushioned straw chairs stood round a low 
fixed table on which there had been cofFce, and at 
Margaret’s request the light had been put out, 
though it was only a small opalescent one, placed 
under the awning abaft the whcelhouse and 
bridge. 

‘ We must be going very fist,’ said Lady 
Maud, ‘ for the sea is flat as a millpond, and 
there’s a gale as soon as one gets out of the lee 
of things.' 

‘She’s doing twenty- two, I believe,’ replied 
Van Torp, ' and she can do twenty-three if pressed 
She will, by and by, when she gets irarmed up.’ 

* Where sre we going?' Murgsret asked. 'At 
this rate we are sure to get somewhere I ’ , 

‘J don’t know where we're gcang, I’m sure. 
The millionaire smiled in the gloom. ‘But as 
you say, it doesn’t take more than five minutes to 
get somewhere in a ship like this.’ 

‘ You must have told the captain what you 
wanted him to do 1 You must have given some 
orders I ’ , 

* Why, certainly. I to/d him to look around 
and see jf he could find another yacht anythi^ 
like this, anywhere in the lilediterraaean. So 
he’s just looking around, like that, I luppo®^* 
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And if he finds another yacht anything like thisj 
we’ll see which of us can go lastesc. You see I 
don’t know anything about ships, or where to go, 
so 1 just thought of that way of passing the lime, 
and when you’re tired of rushing about and want 
to go anywhere in particular, why, I'll take you 
there. If the weather cuts up we’U go in some- 
where and wait, and see things on shore. Will 
that do ? ' 

Margaret laughed at the vagueness of such 
a roving comnussion, hut Lady Maud looked 
towards her friend in the starlight and tried to see 
hia expression, for she was sure that he had a 
settled plan in his mind, which he would probably 
put into execution. 

* I’ve figured it out,’ he continued presently, 
‘This thing will go over five hundred and twenty 
miles A day for eight days without stopping for 
coal, and that makes more than four thousand 
miles, and I call that a pretty nice trip, don’t you ? 
Time to cool off before going to Paris. Of course 
if 1 chose to take you to New York you couldn’t 
get out and walk. You’d have to go.’ 

‘I've no idea of ofTcring any resistance, I 
assure you !’ said Margaret. ‘I’m too perfectly, 
completely, and unutterably comfortable on your 
yacht ; and I don’t suppose it will be any rougher 
than it was last March when we crossed in the 
Leofrie together.' 

* Seems a long time, doesn't It ? ’ Van Torp’s 
tone was thoughtful, but expressed anything 
rather than regret. ‘ I prefer this trip, myself.’ 

‘ Oh, so do I, infinitely 1 You're so much 
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nicer than used to be, or than I thought pi 
were. Isn’t i»e, Maud ? ’ 

* Far I * answered Ladv Maud. ’ I ilwin tofd 

E ou so. Do j-ou mind very much if Tgo to 
ed ? I’m rather sleepy after the journey.’ She 
rose. ’ Oh, I mustn^t forget to tell pu,‘ she 
added, spe^i/^ to Margaret, ' I ahrays lock my 
door at night, so don’t he surprised 1 If yo<‘ 
want to come in and t.dk wnen you 
down just call, or knock, and I'll let you in 
directly.* 

‘ All right,’ Margaret answered. 

Lady Maud disappeared below, leaving the tw'' 
together, for Mrs. Kushmorc and Kraliniln^ hid 
found a pleasant thelfered pl.ice to lif, lufthrf 
jfff and the Count wjs e-ypwwng to the 
American tidy the delicious Kuisi.in mysteries if 
‘Bors.htsh,’ *Shfihi,’ *Kjsha’ in<l 'hmyrran// 
after eatolliog the unapproachable flavour of fre«h 
sturgeon’s roe, and expliining fh.lf 'caviare' '* 
not at all the Russian name for it and Is rot t<n^ 
a Russian won! ; and Mn. Kushmorc hifcncd 
with intense mfcrestandsfOTHl up fif her eounfy, 
on a basis of fllue Pmnt oysters, pf inked sh-"^ 
e3nvas..hb;ks and terrapin done in the I'lida- 
tiflphian manner, which she maintamed !•» I-*' 
viifjy jupenor to the fliliimC/run 5 and *«h 
LifeneJ f/r the ©thcr wi»h real interest. 

Van Torp >n-l SSirytffX had rot b.cm jli.n** 
f f-ve minutes sinic t.hcy hi-J h'ti 
hLyreuf-h cn the fres'wi.s day, but of 

arer Ij.fy Ma-nl »»» g''-nr, the I'j-m*' 
f9 verf n.f’lf ».-‘i 
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ijvd not quite for herself only, foe she well knew 
what pleasure her voice gave her companion, and 
she was the more ready to sing because he had 
never asked her to do so. Moreover, it cost her 
nothing, in the warm evening air under the awn- 
ing, and like all great singers she loved the sound 
of her own voice. To bcable to doalmost anything 
supremely well, one must do it with real delight, 
and without the smallest effort which it is not a 
real pleasure to make. 

So Margaret leaned back comfortably in her 
cushioned chair, with her head inclined a little 
forward, and the magic notes floated from her lips 
through the soft moving night ; for as the pent 
ran on through the calm sea at her great speed, 
it was as if the lay still and the night itself were 
flying over her with muffled wings. 

Marmret sang nothing grand nor ven* difficult } 
not ihcXValtr, Song that tiM made her umous,nDf 
the Good Friday music which she could never sing 
to the world, but sweet old melodious sonci she had 
learned when a girl ; Schubert’s ‘Screnade"and ‘Ave 
Maria,* and Tosti’s ‘ Malia,' and then Beethoven’s 
‘Adelaide*; and Van Torp was silent and perfectly 
hapw, as well he might br. Moreover, Margaret 
was happy too, which was really more surprising, 
considering how very angry sne had been wnih 
Logotheti for a whole week, and that she was 
quite aware of the manner in which he was passing 
his time in spite of her urgent message. But 
before the magnificent possiKlitics which the 
‘business pweement* had suddenly opened to 
her, the probability of her again sending him any 
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word, widiin a reasonable time, had dimimsficd 
greatly, and the prospect of flying into a rage and 
telling him her mind when she saw him was not 
attractive. She had always felt his influence over 
her more strongly when they had been together ; 
and it had always lost its power when he was away, 
till she asked herself why she should even think 
of marrying him. She would not be the first 
woman who had thought better of an engagement 
and had broken it for the ereater good of herself 
and her betrothed. In aJl probability she had 
never been really and truly in love, though she had 
been very sincerely fond of Edmund Lushington 
the Enghsh wnfer, who had discovered rather late 
that the magnificent and successfid Margarita da 
Cordova, was not at all the same person as the 
‘ nice English girl,’ Margaret Donne, whom he 
had worshipped be/ore she had gone upon the 
stage. So far as he was concerned, she had received 
his change of mind as a slight ; as for Logothet?, 
she would never forgive him for not having re- 
mained /aithful even during the few weeks since 
they had called themselves engaged ; but Van 
Torp's position as a suitor xras dilTerent. At all 
events, she said to herself he ^vas a man ; and he 
did not offer her romantic affection, but power, 
and a future which should soon give her the first 
position in the musical world, if she knew how to 
use it. She was accustomed to the idea of great 
wealth and of the orifinary things if could give ; 
mere money impressed her no more than it does most 
very successful artists, unless they are miserly and 
fond of it for its own sake, which is comparafiveiy 
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unusml. She wutcd most of vha she earned, in 
a sort of half-secret luxury and extravagance which 
made little show but cost a great and gave 
her infinite satisfactioR. Es’cn Lady' Maud did 
not dream of the waste that was a pleasure to the 
I’rimadonfia, and the meek Potts was as reticent 
as the fioxe Justine was garrulous. It was a 
secret joy to Potts, besides Sting a lam source of 
revenue, to live with a mistress who flatly refused 
ever to wear a pir of tllk stockinp more than 
once, much less a pir of gloves. Mrs. Rushmore 
would has'e held up her elderly hands at such 
reckless doinp. Margaret herself, trusting to 
her private fortune for her old sge m ate she 
never married, did as ^e pleased with her money, 
and never thought of inv«tjng it : but new and 
then, in moments of dwession, it had occurred 
to her that when the left the stage, as she mutt 
some day, she would not be able to live as she 
did now, and the thought S'aguclr disturbed her 
for a few minutes, but that was all, and she had 
alwars within reach the easy remedy of marrying 
a mitliontiic,towhom such a sum as five hundred 
pounds a year for silk stoekirgs would be an in* 
tignifianl trifle ; and while her voice lasted she 
could make more than that ly giving one concert 
in Chicago, for instance, or by singing two nights 
in op^ 

TWi is not a d'grettion. The Di>*a cared 
nothing for money in itself, but she could use 
a sw^t tmourt of it with great satisfaction and 
quite without ahow or noise. Mr. \’an Torp'a 
mcotne was peobdiily twenty ce thirty tiirwi as 
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large as tfee most she could possiblj* use, and ths 
was a considerable asset in his favour. 

He svas not a cultivated man, like Lcgotftctf 
he had never Icnown a word oflatin or Gttci: In 
his life, his acquaintance svith histoiy was hcunous 
—to borrow a convenient Latin word— and he knew 
vcrj' little about the lives of interesting people long 
dead. He had once read part of a tnnshthn vt 
the ///jJ and had declared it to be nonseme. 
There never were such people, he had salil, and if 
there had been, there was no reason for writing 
about them, which was a practical view of the case, 
if not an testhetic one. On the other haml, he 
was oddI/ gifted in manysnys and without reilis* 
jng if in the iMsf. For instanre, he possessed* 
remarkable musical ear and miisiral memors', which 
surprised and pleased even the Diva, whenevrr 
they showed themselves. He could whistle hft 
parts almost svithout a fault, and much 
difficult music, too. 

For everyday life he spoke like a U'esfern 
farmer, and at first this had been intensely d'^ 
acreeabic to the daughter of the scholarly Gif’rd 
cwssic ; buf she had grown used to it quidily 
since she ha^J begun to like him, till his way ot 
puffing things even amuted her; and moreova, 
on that nigor by ihc gate of the field ouoide 
iJayreuth, she hatl ^und out that he cnidd *r*' 
sreh enough, when he chose, in grave, irm^ W'^r .♦ 
that /cw women could hear quite iwlincrrnr./. 
Sever, in all her icquaiiifance with c''. 

ha-l she heard from l.he OVeek one fhra*e f*'a/ 
such conviction of his purjyyse wi'h 
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as Van Torp's few simple words had done 
then. 

Big natures are usually most drawn to those 
that are even bigger than themselves, rither to 
love them, or to strive sridi them. It is the 
Second-Rates who take kindly to the little people, 
and are happy in the adulation of the stnall-fry. 

So Margaret was drawn away from LogoOieti, 
the clever spoilt child of fortune, the loving, un- 
productive worshipper of hts own Greek Muses, 
ijy the Crown-Grasper, the ruthless, uncultured 
hard-hitter, trho had cared first for TOwer, and 
had got it Urthelpcd, but who now desired one 
woman, to the exclusion of all others, for his 
mate. 

Vaguely, the Diva remembered how, when 
Van Torp had asked her to walk with him on 
the deck of the Lnfric and she had at first 
refused and then consented, Paul Crims, look- 
ing on with a smile, had quoted an old French 
proverb ; * A fortress that paries’s, and a woman 
who listens, will soon surrender.' 

VTien she was silent after singing * Adelaide,* 
association brought back the saving of the veteran 
man of letters, tor Van Torp asked her if she cared 
to walk a little on the quiet deck, where there was 
a lec ; and the Sca air and even the chairs recalled 
the rrst, with a iittlc wonder, but no displeasure, 
f^or self-contempt. Was the not her own mistress? 
What had any one to say, if she chose to change 
her mind and take the stronger man, supposing 
that she took cither? Had Logotheti established 
any claim on her but that of constancy ? Since 
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that waa gone, here was a man who seemed to 
zs much mote enduring than his rival, as he w 
stronger in every other way. What were sm: 
refinements of speech and culture, compared m'l 
wide-reaching power ? What availed ft to posse- 
in memory the pssionate love-roses of Sappho 
heart, if you would not follow her to the Lcucadia 
cli/F? Or to ^uotc torrents of Pindar’s deep 
mouthed song, if you had not the constancy t( 
run one little race to the end without swerving 
aside ? Logotheti’s own words and epithets came 
back to Margaret, from many a pleasant talk in 
the past, and she cared for them no longer. Full 
of life himself he lived half among the dead, and 
his waking was only a dream of pleasure j but this 
rough-hewn American was more alive than he, 
and his dreams were of the Jiving and came tru* 
When Maigarct bid Van Torp good-night she 
pressed his hand, frankly, as she had never done 
before, but he took no sudden advantage of what 
he felt in her touch, and he returned the prpure 
so discreetly that she was. almost disappointed, 
though not Quite, for there was just a little some- 
thing more than usual there. 

She did not disturb lady Maud, either, when 
she went to her cabin, though if she had known 
that her beautiful neighbour was wide awake and 
restless, she would at least have said good-night, 
and asked her if she was still so very tired. 

But Lady Maud slept, too, at last, though not 
very long, and was the only one who appeared at 
breakfast to keep Van Torp company, for Mar^ret 
slept the sleep of a singer, whicn is deep and long 
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as that of the healthy dormouse, and Mrs, Rush- 
more had her first tea and toast happily in her 
cheerful surroundings of pink and gilding. As 
for Kralinsky, his man informed Stemp and the 
chief steward that the Count never thought of 
getting up till between nine and ten o'clock, when 
he took a cup of chocolate and a slice or two of 
sponge cake in his own room before dressing. 
So Lady Maud and Van Torp had the j’acht to 
themselves for some time that morning. 

‘I fancy from what you said last night that 
your plan is to atch Logotheti and the Tartar 
girl at sea,* said Lady Maud, when they were 
uone. 

* I supposed you’d understand,’ artswered \'an 
Torp. * bo you see any harm in that ? It 
occurred to me that it might be i^uite a drastic 
form of demonstration. How does it strike you ? 
At all Jow-down ? ’ 

* No, frankly not ! * Ijdy Maud was still 
incensed at Logotheti’s conduct. *A man who 
does such things deserves anything that his rival 
can do to him. I hope you may overhaul the 
j'acht, run alongside of her and show Ma^rct 
the two, making love to each other in Tartar on 
deck ! Thai’s the least that ought to happen to 
him I’ 

‘Thank you. I like to hear you talk like 
that. Captain Brown will do his level best, 
I think. And now, tell me,’ he lowered hi* 
voice a little more, ‘is that man Leven, or not ?* 

‘ I am sure he is,' Lady Maud answered, * and 
jxt 1 feel as if there ought to be a little doubt 
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still. I don't know how to express it, for its 
nther an odd sensation.’ 

‘I should think it might be I Is there any- 
thing I an say or do.’ I’U ask the imn any 
ouMtion you suggest. Tm certain he s not oM 
Lend Longlegs, and if he's not toen, who on 
earth is he? That’s what I should hke to 

*'"'IshallSnd out, ncyer far I I know I 

beause I must, if I am ever to have any p^ 

again. I'm not a very nervous person, p" 

know, am I’ But it’s more that. I ^ ^ 

long, to sit opposite a man at 

again, as I shall have to, and not be sure 'h'th'r 

hfs my husband, come 

some one else I ’ She ^used, and h 

dilated a litde, but Van ’Torp only noddd dow^ 

and sympathetioUy. <I man to^ow bg 
I go to bed to-night,’ she said w* a llt» 
dapeation in her voice ’1 shaU tdfc to hm 
till*! am sure of one thing or the . 

Sle, I annot tell, but if we am alone mother 
I know I an setde the question ^ 

that we are ta''‘“g fern 
try to keep Mrs. Rushmore^ and Margaret t 

coming nar us. Will you ? Mirnarcfs 

ToMts.Rushmore’samaaementandMaJue 

r:t^i?or;‘.^d^fedfherw|wtKrdin^J 
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basis of operations for findine out just how much 
he knew of her own life ; she judged that if he 
were not Leven himself, he must soon betray the 
Act by his ignorance. 

That was die strangest day she had ever passed. 
She found it very ca^ to talk with Kralinsky, as 
it always is when there has been long funiliaritj', 
even if it has been only the familiar Intercourse of 
domestic discord- He knew many details of her 
life in London- That was clear after half an 
hour’s conversation. She alluded to the idle talk 
there hid been about her and Van Tore ; Kralinsky 
knewalUbout that and had heard, as he said, some 
silly story about Leven having found her with the 
American in certain rooms Tn the Temple, and 
about an envelope which was said to have con- 
tained over four thousand and one hundred pounds 
in bank-notes. He politely scouted the story as 
nonsense, but he had heard it, end Lady Maud 
knew that every word of it was true. He knew 
cjfLevcn’s unsuccessful attempt to (Uvorce her on 
that ground, too, and he knew the number of 
her house in Charles Street, Berkeley Square. 

0.1 the other hand, there were many things 
of which he knew nothing, or pretended to oc 
ignorant, such as the names of her brothers and 
sisters, her father’s favourite pursuits and the like. 
But she understood vcip weU that if he thought 
she suspected Ms idenuty under the disguise of 
his bear^ and if he ari^ed to avoid recognition, 
he was just the man to pretend blank ignorance 
of tome vital maften, after admitting his acquaint- 
ance with many oUiers. He had been very inti- 
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mate with Lcycn, to the last, he said ; Le^’cn 
had Ji/wa^ written to him vciy fixtiy about /lis 
Jife, Very wittily sornetjmes, but aJrrays m'tbout 
balance 1 That was it ; he had no ‘ balance.' 
res, he himself had been in Petersburg when 
Leven was killed and had seen him on the 
previous day. Within a week he had made a 
rapid trip to New York, whence he had now just 
returned. He had crossed on five-day boats both 
going and comino, and he named them. 

* 1 am naturally interested in meeting any one 
who knew my husband so well,’ Lady Maud said, 
making a bo/d dash at a possibility. ‘ UV had 
many differences, as you seem to know, but I 
daresay that if he could come back to life and 
know the real truth, we should forsis'C each 
other.’ ® 


She looked up to him with a gentle smsle a$ 
she said this, for she had often rat it ; and in 
that instant a flash of light came into his usually 
rather uncertain eyes. Her heart stood still ; she 
looked at the sea again directly, for she was leaning 
against the rail ; then she drew breath, as if from 
an efibrt. She had seen a look that could only 
mean recognition. Leven tvas alive and "ms 
standing beside her. But she had the courage 
to go on talking, after a moment, and she triw 
to change the subject, though not very adroitly. 

During the afternoon Mr. Van Torp had a 
revelation, sudden and clear, for he had mtehed 
Lady Maud and Kralinsky all day and had 
thought about them a good deal, considering how 
his mind was occupied with other matters even 
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nearer to his heart than his best friend's welfare. 
As soon as the rtvela^n came upon him he rang 
for his own man. 

‘ Stemp, sec here I ' he bemn. ‘ You’ve 
valeted around with all sorts of different-looking 
men. How long does it take to grow a beard like 
Count Kralinsky's ?’ 

* A year, sit. Not a day less, and longer with 
most gentlemen. If you were thinking of it, 
sir——' 

‘You don’t believe it could be managed In 
three months, by uking an exp*'^ around with 
you to work on your fece ?’ 

‘ That’s out of the question, sir. Gentlemen’s 
beards that have shaved all their lives, as I suppose 
you have, sir, do grow faster, but I should con- 
sider a year a short dme for such a fine one as the 
Count's. Indeed I should, «r.’ 

‘ Do you suppose you could stick It on fresh 
every day, the way they do for the, stage I ’ 

*Not so that It wouldn’t show in broad day- 
light, sir.’ 

‘Well, that’s all. I wasn't exactly thinking of 
trying a beard. I was only thinking — just like 
that. What I rang for was a cap. Got any more 
like this ? You sec Tve manag^ to get a spot of 
ink on this one. Had it on the table when I was 
writing, I suppose. That’s the worst of white 
caps, they spot 50/ 

A little later, Mr. Van Torp was looking out 
for a chance to speak alone with Lady Maud, and 
as soon as he found bis opportunity, he told her 
what Sterap had sa^ Strangely enough, it h^ 
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she had misjudged her friend's character, the 
dder lady had no doubt *s to ivhat ^vas 
happening. 

‘ My dear child,’ she said to Margaret, ‘ your 
friend is going to console herself. Widows of 
that age generally do, my dear. I myself could 
never understand how one could, marry again. I 
should always feel that dear Mr. Rushmore was 
in the room. It quite makes me blush to think 
of it 1 Yet it is an undeniable fact that many 
young widows marry again. Mark my words, 
Iviargaret, your friend is going to console herself 
before lone. If it is not this one, it will be 
another. My dar, I am quite positive about it’ 
When the sun went down that evening the 
yacht had passed Otranto and the Cape, and her 
course had been changed, to head her for Cape 
Spaitivemo and the Sinits of Messina, having 
done in twenty-four hours as much as the litde 
Italian mail-steamers do in forty-eight, and nearly 
half as much again as the Eiinna could have done 
at her highest speed. As Mr. Van Torp had pre- 
dicted, his engines had ‘warmed up,’ and were 
beating their own record. The gale made by the 
vessel’s way was stronger than a woman could 
stand in with any regard to her appearance, but 
as the weather continued to be calm it was from 
dead-ahead, and there was plenty of shelter on 
the promenade deck abaft ibc wheel-house, on 
condition of not going too near the rail. 

After dinner Kralinsky and Mrs. Rushmore 
walked a little, as on the previous evening, and 
Lady Maud sat with Mai]gprct and Van Torp. 
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But before the two walkers went off to sit down 
in the quiet corner thej' had found ycsterdt;, 
Lady Maud ros^ went half-waj' aft, and deliber- 
ately placed herself where they were obliged to 
pass close to her at each turn, standing and lan- 
ing against the bright white side of the engine 
skylight, which teas as high as the wheel-house 
itsel^and broke in afr, where the big venfiLiting 
fins were situated, making a square corner 
inward. 

She stood there, and as it was not very dark 
in the clear starlight, KraJinsky saw in pissing 
that she followed his face with her eyes, turning 
her head to look at him when he was comine 
towards her, and turning it very slowly back 
again as he came near and went hy. It w* 
impossible to convey more clearly an invitation 
to get rid of his companion and join her, and he 
was the last man in the world to misunder- 
stand it. 

But Mrs. Rushmorc saw it too, and as she 
considered him a lion, and therefore entitled 
to have his own way, she made it easy for him. 

* My dear Count,’ she said blandly, after p*”' 
ing Lady Maud twice, *I have really h.id cnooch 
now, and if you will promise ro finish your wai* 
alone, I think I will go and iff with the others. 

He left her with Margaret and V'an Torp a'’^ 
went back to Lady A/aud, who moved as he ome 
up to her, made two steps beside him, and then 
suddenly slipped into the recess where the fin- 
housc joineil the engine skylight. She ifoO<l sf - • 
and he imtandjr ranged himself lieiiJe her. They 
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were quite out of sight of the others, sod of the 
bridge, and even if it had been dajlight ther 
could not have been seen except by some one 
coming from aft 

‘ I want to speak to you,’ she said, tti a low, 
steady voice. * Please listen quite quietly, for 
some of them may b^n to walk again.’ 

Kralinsky bent his head twice, and then in- 
clined it towards her, to hear better what she was 
going to say. 

*Tt has pleased you to keep up this comedy 
for twenty-four hours,’ she b^n- 

He made a slight movement, which was natural 
under the cireumsunces. 

‘1 do not understand,’ he said, In his oily 
voice. *\Vhat comedy ? I really have no- - — * 

‘ Don’t go on,’ she answered, mterrupting him 
sharply. ‘Listen to what 1 am going to tell you, 
and then decide what you will do. 1 don’t tnink 
your decision will make vety much difference to 
me, but it will make a difference to the world 
and to yourself. I saw you from a window when 
you brought Mr. Van Torp to the hotel in 
Bayreuth, and I recognised you at once. Since 
this afternoon I have no doubt left.’ 

* 1 never saw you till last night,’ slid Kralinsky, 
with some little surprise in hts tone, and with 
perfect assurance. 

* Do you really think you can deceive me any 
longer i ’ she asked. ‘ I twd you this afternoon 
that if you could come back from the dead, and 
Imow the whole truth, we should probably for- 
give each other, though we had many differences. 
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ShaU wc ? ’ She paused a moment, and by his 
quicfc change of ^ftfon she saw that he was 
much moved.- *I don't mean that we should 
ever go hack to the old life, for we were not 
suited to each other from the first, you and I. 
You wanted to marry me because I was pretty 
and smart, and I married you because I wanted 
to be married, and you were better-looking than 
most men, and seemed to have what I thought 
ms necessary— fortune and a decent position. 
No, don't interrupt me. Wc soon found out 
that see did not care for each other. You went 
your way, and I went mine. I don’t mean to 
reproach you, for when I saw you were beginning 
to be tired of me I did nothing to keep you. I 
myself was tired of it already. But whatever I'O'i 
may have though^ I was a fiithAiI wife. Mt- 
• Van Torp had given me a great deal of mon^ 
for my charity, and docs still. I can account for it. 

I never used a penny of it for mysel/J and never 
shall ; and he never was, and never will be, any 
more than a trusted friend. I don’t know why 
you chose to disappear when the man who hw 
your pocket-book ms killed and you were said 
to be dead. It’s not my business, and if yo“ 
choose to go On living under another name, now 
that you are rich again, I shall not betray you, 
and few people sriU recognise you, at least m 
England, so long as you wear that beard. But 
you had it when we were married, and I 
you at once, and when I heard you were to be of 
the party here, I made up my mind at once tw| 

1 would accept the invitation and come too, tnJ 
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speak to you as I'm speaking now. When I 
believed you were dead I forgave you everything, 
though 1 was glad you were gone ; -frankly, I did 
not wish you alive J^in, but since you are, God 
forbid that I should wiA fou dead. You owe 
me wo things in exchange for my forgiveness ; 
first, yours, if I tr«ted you ungenerously or 
unkindly ; and, secondly, you ought to take back 
every wo^ you ever said to me about Mr. Van 
Torp, for tncre was not a shadow of truth in 
what you thought. Will you do diat ? I ask 
nothing else.’ 

'Indeed 1 will, my dear Maud,' said Count 
Kralinsky, in a voice hiU of emotion. 

Lady Maud drew a long breath, that trembled 
a little as it left her heatM lips again. She had 
done what she believed most firmly to be right, 
and it Had not been ea^. She had not been sur* 
prised by his patient silenee while she had been 
Calking ; for she had felt that it was hers to speak 
and h» to listen. 

‘Thank you,’ she said now. * 1 shall never go 
back to what I have s^, and neither of us need 
ever allude to old times again during this trip. It 
will not last long, for l.d^ probably go home by 
land from the first pc« we touch, and it is not 
likely that we shall ever meet a^n. If we do, 
I shall betuve as if you were 0>unt Kralinsky 
whom 1 have met abroad, neither more nor less, 
I suppose you will have conscience enough not to 
marry. Perhaps, If I thought another woman’s 
happiness depended on it, I would consent to 
divorce you, but you ahaB never divorce me.' 
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* No power could make me wish to,’ Kraiins)^ 
answered, stlB deephr moved. *I was mad in 
those da^, Maud ; 1 was beside myself, between 
my debts and my entanglements with women not 
fit to touch your shoes. I've seen it all since. 
That is the chief reason why I chose to disappear 
from society when I had the chance, and become 
some one else I I swear to you, on my mother’s 
soul in heaven, that 1 thought of nothing but that 
— to set you free and begin life over again as 
another man. No thought of marrying has ever 
crossed my mind I Do you think I could be as 
bad as that ? But I’m not defending mpeJf— 
how could I ? All the right is on your side, snd 
all the wrong on mine. And now— I would give 
heaven and earth to undo it all and to come back 
to you 1 ’ 

Lady Maud drew as fir as she could into ^e 
corner where the fin-house joined the engine 
skylight. She had not expected this ; it was too 
much repentance; it was too like a attempt 
to win her again. He had not seen her for more 
than three months ; she knew she was ve^ 
beautiful ; his fleering passion had come to life 
again, as he had. But her old repulsion for him 
\vas ten rimes stronger than when they had parted, 
and she shrank back as fir as she could, without 
speaking. From fir below the noiseless en^'nes 
sent a quick vibration up to the ironwork of the 
skylight. She felt It, but could hardly tell it 
the bearing ofher own heart. He sawhershnnk- 
ing from him and was wise. ^ _ . 

* Don’t be afraid ofmel' he cried, in aJowand 
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pleading tone. ‘Not that I Ob, please not that ! 

I will not come nearer ; I trill not put out my 
hand to touch yours, 1 swear »t to you I But I 
love you as 1 never loved you before ; 1 never 
knew how beautiful you were till 1 had lost you, 
and now that I have found you again you are a 
thousand times more beautiful than in my dreams I 
No, 1 ask nothing 1 I have no right to ask for 
what 1 have thrown awayl You do not es'cn 
pity me, 1 think I Why should jou ? You 
were free when you thougnt me dead, and I have 
come back to be a burden and a weichl on your 
life. Forgive me, forgive me, my Wt darhng, 
for the sake of all that might have oecn, but don't 
fear me! Pity me, if you an, but don’t be 
afraid of me I Say that you pity me a hnle, and 
I shall be satisfied, and grateful too I ' 

Lady Maud was siteM for a few seconds, while 
he stood turned towards her, his hands clasped m 
s dramatic gesture, as if still imploring her com* 
miscration, 

‘ 1 do pity jeiu,* she said at last, ouite steadily, 
for just then she d»J not fear that he srouJJ try 
to touch even her hand. * I r-ty j-ou, if you are 
really in love with me s^sn. I pty you soil more 
if this is a nasiing thing that ms taken hold of 
you merely necause you still think me handsome. 
But 1 trill never fake you luck to be mr husband 
Spain. Never. Thai »s fintshexl, for pwxl and all.' 

• Ah, Maud, hiten to me——' 

Rat she ha.l alrraie U-pped <nit of tbe corner 
and wis waiving slowly away fre'^n ham, 
toward* the ejt.Hrrs, hut aft, »o that he m pHi itrn 
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her quietly before gome back to them. He was 
a man of the world ana understood her, and did 
what was expected of him. Almost as soon as he 
was beside her, she turned to go forward with her 
leisurely, cardess grace. 

* We’ve been standing a long time,’ said she, 
as if the conversation had been about the weather. 

* I want to sit down.’ 

* I am in earnest,’ he said, very low. 

*So am I,' answered Lady Maud. 

They went on towards the wheel-house side 
by side, without haste, and not very nar together, 
like two ordinary acquaintances. 



CHAPTER XIV 


WHtLS the LaKcatktre Last wus racing down to 
the Straits of Messina the Erinna was heading for 
the same point from the opposite direction, no 
longer iiwdling along at nif-speed, but going 
her fiiU sixteen knots, after coaling in Naples, 
and anp navigator who knew the positions and 
reapcctive speeds of the two yachts could have 
calculated with approximate precision the point at 
which they would probably eight each other. 

Logotheti had given up the idea of taking 
Baraka to Paris, if he had ever really entertained 
it at all. He assured her that Naples was a great 
dty, too, and that there was a first-rate Trench 
dressmaking establishment there, and that the 
Ville de Lyon would turn her out almost as 
smardy as the Rue de la Paix itself He took 
Baraka ashore and placed her for half a day in 
the hands of MatUme Anna, who undertook to 
do all that money could do in about a fortnight. 
He had the effrontery to say that Baraka ms a 
niece of his from Constantinople, whose mother 
was on board the yadit, hut had unfortunately 
sprjuned her ankle in f^ing down the companion 
during a gale, and could therefore not accom- 
ssj 
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of Satrorfcand, Tiflis and Constantinople, and she 
jneeklp acquiesced to everything that Logotheti 
and Madame Anna propos^, flitcr putting their 
heads together. LogotKeti seemed to know a 
great ded about it. 

He took Siraka fct 4 long drive in the after- 
noon, out hy Pozzuoli to Baia and back. The 
girl loved the sea } it was the only thing in the 
western world that looked big to her, and she 
laughed at wretched little mountains only four or 
five thousand feet high, for she had dwelt at the 
feet of the lofty Altai and had sojourned in Tiflis 
under the mighty peak of Kasbek. But the sea 
was alwap (he sea, and to her mountain sight it 
was always a new wonder beyond measure, vast, 
moving, alive. She gated out with wide eyes at 
the purpled bay, streaked by winding currents of 
silver, and cria^d here and there by the ihiling 
summer breeze. Legothcii saw her delight, and 
musical lines came back to him out of Kls reading, 
how the ocean is ever the ocean, and the things of 
the sea are the sea’s ; but he knew that he could 
not turn Greek verse »«'«> Turkish, try as ' he 
micht, much less into that onmwal, rough-hewn 
forin of it which was ParaU » native tonpc 

It was nearly dark whet, the naphtha launch 
look th.m out to tho pth'. 
moU ..htro tho Wj Engli'l- *"<1 Go™^F>«»E't 
steamers and the mcn-of-war are moo . 

Losothtti hod .t U.t 
ttl«nm oskios Vim to nittt te « 
to tmeh him io Cil^~. 
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fcU a sensation of deep relief when the man came 
aboard at a quarter-fast midnight and reported 
himself empty-handed ; but he resolved to wait 
till the following evening before definitely leaving 
Naples for the ten days which must elapse before 
Baraka could trj' on her beautiful Feringhi 
clothes. 

He told her anything he liked, and she 
believed him, or was indtlTcrent ; for the idea 
that she most be as well dressed as any European 
woman when she met the man she was seeking 
had appealed strongly to her, and the sight of 
the. pretty things at Madame Anna's had made 
her ashamed of her simple little ready-made 
serges and blouses. Logotheti assured her that 
Kminsky was within easy reach, and showed no 
incTination to travel far. There tvas news of 
him in the telegrams recAved tlut day, the Greek 
8«d. Spies were about him and were watching 
him for her, and so far he had shown no in- 
clination to ^mlre any Feringhi beauty. 

Baraka accepted all these inventions without 
doubting their veracity. In her eyes Logotheti 
was a great man, something like a king, and 
vastly more than a Tartar chieftain. He could 
send men to the ends of the earth if he chose. 
Now that he was sure of where Kralinsky was, he 
could no doubt have him sdzed secretly and 
brought to her, if she desired it earnestly of him. 
But she did not wish to see the man, free or 
a prisoner, till she had her beautiful new clothes. 
Then he should look upon her, and judge 
whether he had done well to despise her love, and 
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Besides, Baraka was *good’ herself, and vras 
extremely well aware 91 the fact, and of its 
Intrinsic value, if not of its moral importance. 
If she had crossed a quarter of the world in spite 
of dangers and ohstadcs which no European girl 
could pass unharmed, if alive at all, it was not to 
offer a stained flower to the man she sought when 
she found him at )as^ 

As for Logotheti, though he was not a 
Musulman, and not even an Asiatic, she felt 
herself safe with him, and trusted him as she 
would certainly not have trusted Van Terp, or 
any other European she had chanced to meet in 
the course of selling precious stones. He tvas 
more like one of her own people than the Greeks 
and Armenians of Constantinople or even the 
Georgians of the Caucasus. 

She was not wrong in that, either. Logotheti 
was beginning to wonder what he should do with 
her, and was vagudy surprised to find that he did 
not like the idea or parting with her at all ; but 
beyond that he had no more thought of harming 
her than if she had been confided to his care and 
keeping hy his own mother. 

Few Latins, whether lalians, French, or 
Spanish, could comprdiend that, and most of 
them would think Logotheti a milksop and a 
sentimental fboL Many northern men, on the 
other hand, will think he did right, but would 
prefer not to be placed in such a trying position, 
for their own pa^ because beauty is beauty and 
human nature la weak, and the most exasperating 
difficulty in which an honest northern man can 
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1 ^^ffc a woman it concema! i* t’lit 
iflyrtm tf wMcIi honour and temptation are t'lc 
tw'J hrrrt. Hu? the best sort or Orientals lock 
on thne thirjt^ tflfTcrent!/, even when they are 

ynunp, ami tbc:rown women are safer srith then! 

than European women genefall/ are amor^ 
Kurripcan men. I think that most men who 
have reall/ known the East will agree srith as 
in thit orinlon. . 

And wsiJes, thit is fiction, eren though it k 
founded on facts ; and fiction is an art ; and t.e 
end and aim of art is always to discover and P^”[ 
some relation between the true and the beauoha 
—as perhap the aim of all rcli^ens has beto W 
show men the possible conneaion between 
and heaven. Nothing is so easily misunderstood 
and misapplied as bare truth without cemt«o*» 
most especially when it is an ugly truth about 
the worst side of humanity. We know that 
men are not mere animals ; for heaven’s sah 
us believe that very few, if any, must be 1 Even 
Demopithekos, the mob-monkey, ma^ Mve 
a consdence, when he is not haranguing 
people. . . I 

Logotheti certainly had one, of its 
though he seemed to Margaret Donne and / 
Maud to be behaving in such an 
manner as to have forfeited all claim to 
Diva’s hand ; and Baraka, who was a natuw 
young woman, though a remarkably gt‘tc 
courageous one, felt instinctively that * ® . 
safe with him, and that she would not 
draw out her sharp bodkin in order to ma e 
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position dear, as she had been obliged to do at 
least twice already during her travels. 

Yet It was a dreamy and sense-compelling life 
that she led on the yach^ surrounded with every 
luxury she had ever heard of, and constantly 
waited on by the oiJy dcver man she had ever 
really talked with, excepting the old Persian 
merchant in Stamboul. The vision of the golden- 
bearded giant who had left her to her fate after 
treating her with stony indifference was still before 
her, but the reality was nearer in the shape of a 
visible * great man,’ who could do anything he 
chose, who caused her to be treated like a queen, 
and who was undeniably handsome. 

She wondered whether he had a wife. Judging 
marrii^e from her point of view, there probably 
had been one put away in that beautiful house in 
Paris. He was an Oriental, she told herself, and 
he would not parade his wife as the Feringhis did. 
But she was one, too, and she considered that It 
would be an insult to ask him about such things. 
Spiro knew, no doubt, but she could not demean 
hersdf to inquire of a servant. Perhaps Gula had 
found out already, for the girl had a way of find- 
ing out whatever she wanted to know, apparently 
^ explaining things to the second mate. Possibly 
Gula could be made to tell what she had learned, 
without being directly questioned. But, after all, 
Baraka decided that it did not matter, since she 
meant to marry the &Ir-beard as soon as she had 
her pretty dothes. Yet she became conscious 
that if he had not existed, she would think it very 
sads&ctory to marry the great man who could do 
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anjtMni* he liked, though if he had s wife alresd 
3t he profraMf haJ, she would refuse to be tl 
seeond m his house. The Koran allowed a tx 
four, it wu said, but the idea was hateful to be 
afjfl moreover the Persian merchant’s wi/e ha 
told her that it was olJ-fashioncd to hare koj 
than one, main!/ because living fad grerwa s 
opensisT. 

Logotheti sat beside her for hours under tii 
awninp, talking or not, as she chose, and al^P 
reading when she was silent, though he oftes 
looked up to sec if she wanted anphiBg. H: 
told her when thejr left Naples that he woalj 
show her beautiful islands and other sights 
the great fire*mountains of the South, i£tna sad 
Stromfaoli, which she had heard of on herropgf 
to Marseilles but had not seen because the steamff 
had mssed them at night The fire-mountaia _st 
Naples had been quiet, onl/ sending out tHa 
rrreaths of smoke, which Baraka insisted came 
from fires made b/ shepherds. 

* Moreover,’ she said, as thep watched Vesuwui 
receding when they left Naplc^ ‘pour mountaias 
arc not mountains, but ant-hills, and I do not 
care for them. But ivur sea has the colours or 
manp sherbets, rose-leaf and violet, and lemon 
and orange, and somedraes es'cn of pale pcUo^ 
peach -sher^t, which is good. Let me 
see the sea till the fine dresses arc ready to W 
tried on.’ 

‘This sea,' answered Logothed, _‘is a/irsP 
most beautiful near land and amongst islands, ar> 
the big fire-mountain of Sidlp looks as tali ** 
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Kasbek, because it rises from the water’s edge to 
the sky.’ 

* Then take me to it, and I will tell you, for 
my eyes have looked on the Altai, and I wish to 
see a real mountain again. After that we will go 
back and get the fine dresses. Will GuJa know 
how to fasten the Cue dresses at the back, do you 
think ? ' 

* You shall have a woman who docs, and who 
can talk with Gula, and the two will fasten the 
fine dresses for you.' Logotheti spoke with 
becoming gravity. 

* Yes, Baraiu answered. ‘ Spend money for 
me, that I may be good to see. Also, I wish to 
have many servants. My father has a hundred, 
perhaps a thousand, but nosv I have only two, 
Gula and Soiro. The man I seek will think 1 
am poor, ana that will be a shame. While 1 was 
searching for him, it was different; and besides, 
you arc teaching me how the rich Franks live in 
their world. It is not like ours. You know, for 
you arc more like us, though you are a king 
here.' 

She spoke slowly and Uzily, pausing between 
her phrases, and turning her eyes to him new and 
then without moving her head 5 and her talk 
amused him much more than that of European 
women, though it was so very simple, like that of 
a gifted child brought suddenly to a new country, 
or to see a fsiiy pantomime. 

‘ Tell me,' he said after a time, ‘ if it were the 
portion of Kra^nsky to be gathetisi to his fathers 
Dcfore you saw lum, what would you do ? ’ 
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pleasing to me, and who will not take another 
wife ; and if you bring me such a man, for 
whatsoever his lichcs may be, I will pay you five 
per cent.” ’ 

Ha«ng made this remarkable statement of her 
intentions, Baraka was silent, expecting Logotheti 
to say something. What struck him was not the 
concluding sentence, for Asiatic match-makers and 
peace-makers arc generally paid on some such 
oasis, and the slim Tamr girl had proved long 
ago that she was a woman of business. What 
impressed Logotheti mudt more was what seemed 
the cool cynicism of her point of view. It was 
evidently not a romantic passion for Krslinsky 
that had brought her from beyond Turkestan 
to London and Paris ; her view had been simpler 
and more practical ; she had seen the man who 
suited her, she had told him so, and had given 
him the secret of great wealth, and in return she 
expected him to marry her, if she found him alive. 
But if not, she would immediately take steps to 
obtain another to fill his place and oc her husband, 
and she was willing to pay a high price to any one 
who could find one for her. 

Logotheti had half expected some such thing, 
but was not prepared for her extreme directness, 
still less had he thought of becoming the matri- 
mon’ul agent who was to find a match worthy 
of her hand and fortune. She was sitting beside 
him in a little ready-made French dress, open ai 
the throat, and only a bit of veil twisted rounc 
her hair, as any European woman might wear it 
possibly it was her dress that made what she sail 
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sound strangely in Ms cars, though it would have 
struck him as miural enough if she had been 
mufBed in a yashmak and ferajeh, on the deck of 
a Bosphorus /erry-boat. 

He said nothing in answer, and sat thinking 
the matter over. 

* I could not offer to pay you five per cent,’ 
she said after a time, ‘ bcause you are a king, but 
I could give you one of the fine rubi« 1 have 
left, and you would look at it sometimes and 
rejoice because you had found Banka a good 
husband.’ 

Legotheti laughed low. She amused him 
exceedingly, and there were moments when he 
felt a new charm he had never known before. 

* ^Vhy do you laugh ? ’ Baraka asked, a little 
disturbed. * 1 would give you a good ruby. A 
king may receive a goM ruby as a gift, and not 
despise it. Why do you laugh at me? There 
came (wo German merthants to me in Paris to 
see my rubies, and when they had looked, they 
bought a good one, but not better than the one I 
would give you, and Spiro heard them say to each 
other in their own hngusge that it ms for their 
King, for Spiro understands all longues. Then do 
you think that their King would not have b«n 
glad if 1 had given him the ruby as a gift ? You 
cannot mock Baraka. Baraka knows what rubies 
are worth, and has some still’ , 

* I do not mock you,' Locotheti answered, with 

r ffect gravity. *1 hughea at my own thoughts. 

said in my heart, *‘lf Baraka asks me for • 
husband, what will she say if 1 answer, Behold, 
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Thereupon the noble /ittle features bcarae 
vcy grave, and she leaned back in her chirr 
ana folded her hands in her lap, looking out at 
the violet light on the distant volcano. After 
that, at dinner and in the evening, thej’ talked 
picasanti/. She told him tales of her oirn JjnJ, 
and of her childhood, with legends of the Altai, of 
genii and enchanted princesses ; and he, in retuni, 
told her about the great world in which he lived ; 
but of the two, she talked the more, no doubt 
because he was not speaking his own language. 
Yet there was a bond of spmpathp between thcai 
more natural and instinctive than anp that had 
ever drawn him and Margaret together. 

^\^hert the sun was up the next morning and 
Ixjgothed ame on deck to drink his co/fee Sone. 
he saw (he magic Straits not many miles ahead, 
in an opalescent haze (hat sent up a «pour of 
pure gold to the pale blue enamel of the iky. 

He had been just were he was now more thin 
once before, and fow sights of nature had ever 
given him keener delight. On the left, the 
beautiful outline of the Calabrian hills descended 
safely into the still sea, on the right the moun* 
tains of Sicily rared fbeir lofty crests j and far 
above them all, twice as high as the highest, and 
nobler in form than the greatest, j^tna tatrered 
to the very sky, and a xw cloud of smoke rose 
from the summit, and unfolded itself like a 
standard, in Bowing draperies that itrwmcd west* 
xrard as far as the eye could r«ch. 

* Let her go half-speed, Csptain,* mIJ I^ogothcti, 
as his salling-mistef acie up to brd him goad- 
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morning. * I shouU like mjr guest to see tht 
Stnits.’ 

‘ Very Mr. We shsill not go througi 
very fast in any case, for the tide is just turning 
agiinst us.' 

* Never mind,’ Logothcti answered. ‘ Thi 
slower the better to-day, till we have ^tna wel 
astern.' 

Now the tide in the Straits of Messina is a 
regular and caw to calculate as the tide in th 
Ocean, and at fuU and change of the moon th 
current runs six knots an hour, flowing or ebbing 
it turns so suddenly that small freight steamer 
sometimes get into difficulties, and no sailin, 
vessel I have ever seen has a chance of gettin, 
through agunst it unless the wind is both fres 
and free. 

Furthermore, for the benefit of landsmen, it : 
as well to explain here that when a steamer h: 
the current ahead, her speed is the differenc 
between her speed in slack water and that of ti 
current or tide, whereas, if the latter is wih he 
its speed increases her own. 

Consequently, though the Erinna could re 
sixteen knots, she would only be able to mal 
ten against the tide \ for it chanced that 
was a spring tide, the moon being new on th 
verj' day. Similarly the Lancashire Last^ runnir 
her twenty-three knots like a torpedo boat, wou' 
only do seventeen under the same conditions. 


CHAPTER XV 

At mo o'clock in ihc morning 

TO colled by the ««“' , 's^S’oed Kn= 

him that he TO ‘"'"'"f ”5 ’ & the Stff ■> 

yacht. The latter TO hading^ iodEcdberta 
be not more than three or tour nu* 

Otptain Broten. teho meant 
ing in his dothes m 

the bridge in ten seconds, pctnng . 

th. trith his big hinncolar- At '^a„ach 
Irning even the ht8« generJlT 
a blaae of hghts “ Paaenger ^ 

do A1 night, and the o"' the 

watching had o jy ttt^ . white, too, tho’-^. 

lotion ones. She niig thought on ■ 

she might be a light P^'"' she was riggeJ 
whole fha. sheTO [ 0 .ntedjh,m^bhe^ 
as a two-masted . i,ad ?t!L,r 

the Erinfta now, though also of?^ 

square topsads at the fore. ,v«sib!c to 
Se some size, as far as did fC' 

under the search-light. .^P^‘ but cor.sidfn^f 

feel sure that be recognised h , 
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what his orders Tvefc he knew it was his dutj' to 
settle the question of her identity, which would 
be an easy matter iP a quarter of an hour or less, 
as the course of the two v'csscls converged. 

He bad been toH to ftnd tbe Eri»H3, but for 
what purpose he knew not, and he naturally sup- 
posed It to be a friendly one. As a first step, he 
ordered the Cotton signal of his owner’s j-acht 
club to be burned, turned off the search-tight, 
and waited for *n answer. None came, however. 
Foreign yachts do not always burn signals to 
please vessels of other nations. 

A couple of minutes later, however, the white 
beam of a search'light shot out and enveloped 
Captain Brown and his ship. The other man 
waa evidently having a good look at him, for the 
light was kept fi*U on Tor some time. But no 
signal was burned after it went out. Then 
Captain Brown turned on his own light again, 
and looked once more ; and he had almost made 
up his mind that the other yacht was not quite 
as long as the when she suddenly star- 

boarded her bclm, made a wide sweep away from 
him, and headed down the Sicilian coast in the 
direction of Catania. 

Captain Brown was So much surprised that he 
lowered his glasses and looked at his chief mate, 
whose watcb it was, and who was standing beside 
him. It really looked very much as if the other 
vessel had recognised him and were tunning away. 
The chief mate also looked at him, but as they 
were more or less dazzled by the search-light 
that had been played on them, they could hardly 
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pchts, he ought to hive overtaken her in half an 
hour at the outside. But he did not, and he "was 
much puzzled to find that he had gained very 
little on her when six bells were struck. Twice 
already he had pven a lilde more starboard helm, 
and the pursued vessel was now right ahead, 
shotring only her stem-light and the glare of 
her after-masthead light. 

‘Didn't I hear four bells go just after you 
called me ? ’ he asked of the mate. ‘ Or was it 
five?’ 

‘ Four bells, sir. I logged it. At two-twenty 
we gave chase.’ 

' Mr. Johnson,' said the captain solemnly, 
‘ he's doing at least twenty.’ 

‘ At least that.’ 

The quartermaster who came to eelieve the 
wheel at the hour, touched his cap, and reported 
eighty-five and eighty-six revoluUons of the port 
and starboard engines respectively, which meant 
that the tMncaiktre Loii was doing her best. 
Then he took the other quartermaster a place. 

* Chase,’ sud the man relieved- ‘ Keep her 
so.’ 

‘ Keep her so,’ answered the other, taking over 
the whe«. 

Captain Brown spoke to his officer. 

‘ Tell them to try and work the port engine up 
to eighty-six, Mr. Johnson.’ 

The chief mate vrent to the engine telephone, 
delivered the message, and reported that the 
engineer of the wateh in the port engine said 
he would do Ks best, but that the port engine 
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T>-? ci;'£iin mj? one ttrp to ths 
fftxic one t't the left, *rt*i i>«ith put up their ghtsn 
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trtjrfnJoui war. I.i ir»> l.'u.’j » tnintits they 
iteppej busk intfi thnr pi:tC3, and glutted 
cj:K other ajpttn- 

Sew it occurred ta Captain Brown that such a 
tiruncicf as h:s owner might be iooking our ^ 
such another financier as the owner of the 
for tome reason which woufj not please t.he 
svhose sailing-master had without ifoubt recognistfu 
the I^/rfjjMrr Lasj ar once, beouse she was v«y 
difierentlp built /rom most jachts. 

‘Search-light again, Mr. Johnson,* si'u the 
captain. 

The great beacon ran out insttntif 
comet's tail, and he stood behind it with his 
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glasses. Instead of a steamer, he saw a rocky 
islet sticking up sharp and clear, half a point on 
the starboard bow, about three miles off. It was 
the largest of the Isles of the Cyclops, as he very 
well knew, off Aci Realc, and it was perfectly 
evident that the chased vessel had first put out 
her lights and had then at once run behind the 
islands, close inshore. Captain Brown reflected 
that the captain he was afier must know the waters 
well to do such a thit^, and that the deep draught 
of his own ship made it the height of folly to think 
of imitating such a trick at night. Yet so long as 
the other stayed where she was, she could not 
come out without showing herself under his 
search-lioht. 

* Half-speed both engines,’ he said quickly. 

The mate worked the engine telegraph aimost 
as soon as the capuin began to spe^. 

‘Starboard five degrees more,' said Captain 
Brown, 

The order was repeated to the wheel, and the 
quartermaster gave 11 back, and repeated it a 
second lime when the vessel's head had gone off 
to port exactly to the required degree. 

‘Slow,' said Captain Brown. ‘Stop her,' he 
said 3 moment later. 

Twin-screw steamers cannot be stopped as 
quickly by reverring « those with a single screw 
can, and the Lancashire Lass would keep way on 
for three miles or mr>r^ by which time she would 
be abreast of the islands, and at a safe distance 
from them. Besides, die spring tide was now 
running fresh down Ae Straits, making a current 
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fhng fftr cmtf, as OptaJn Brown fcncw. T 
Jr.Jtinr the enf^na stopped, the third nate ar. 
roun;! from the chari-rtx>m, where he hid bes 
sen! fo work a sight for longitude bp AJdebara 
for the good of hJs tours nautiol souL 

A fnornent liter oir. \ w Torp himself appcirc 
on the bridge in pyjamas. 

‘ Got her ? * he asked eagcrlr. 

Captain Brown explain^ tnat he thought fw 
had cornemi the Erinaa behind the islet, but was 
not quite sure of her. Mr, Van Torp waited and 
said nothing, and the chief mate kept tbesarch- 
light steadily on the rocks. TTve yacht lost way 
rapidly, and lay quite still with the islet enctly 
ab^m, half a mile ol7^ as the aptain had 
calculated. He then gave the order to go siov 
ahead. 

A minute had not passed when the s'cssel that 
had lain concealed behind the island ran out sud- 
denly ivith all her regulation lights up, apparendy 
making directly across the bows of the Lancaihjri 
Lass. Now the rule of the road at sea requires 
every steamer under way to keep out of the 
way of any steamer that appears on her starboard 
side forward of the beam. At such a short dis- 
tance Capt^n Brown had hardly any choice b^ 
to stop his ship again and order ‘half-speed 
astern ' till she had no way, and he did so. She 
was barely moving when the order was given, 
and a few turns of the engines stopped • her 
altogether. 

‘ Is that the Erinna, Captain ?' asked Mr. Van 
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Captain Brown had his glasses up ana did not 
answer at once. After nearly a minute he laid 
them down on the Ud of the small box fastened 
to the bridge-rail, 

‘ No, sir,' he answered in a tone of consider- 
able disappointment. ‘ At four miles’ distance she 
looked so much like her that 1 didn't dare to let 
her slip through my fingers, but we have not lost 
more than a couple of hours.’ 

‘ What is this thing, anyway ? She’s coming 
towards us pretty quick-’ 

* She’s one or those new fast twin-screw revenue 
cutters the Italians have lately built, sir. They 
look very like yachts at night There’s a deal of 
emu^line on this coast, over from Malta. She's 
coming alongside to ask what we mean by giving 
chase to a Government vessel.' 

Capuin Brown was right, and when the big 
cutter had crossed his bows, she ran all round 
him while she slowed down, and she stopped 
within speaking distance on his starboard side. 
The usual questions were asked and answered. 

‘ English yacht Lancashtrt Latt, from Venice 
for Messina, expecting to meet a friend's j'acht 
at sea. Thought the res-enue cutter was she. 
Regretted mistake. Had the captain of the cutter 
seen or heard of Eiwlish yacht Erinva ? ’ 

He had not. 'There was no harm done. It 
was his duty to sntch all s’essels. He wished 
Captain Brown a pleaunt tnp and good-night. 

The Italun officer spoke English well, and 
there was no trouble. Revenue cutters arc very 
civil to all respectable yachts. 
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Tort rnOTC slow MOT, 
sufboarJ tnstnc half-speed ahad- 

■rSt « "an C.pufn Broi..! aid, but M one 
caM cum wfcit be ■b'nbf.g ” 

TO 'el Sue>l quiekir tn on her h"'. 
bciJeJ hel up for the Stnuu ^.n. Mn ' ^ 
Torp aid nothing at all, but 

I fTVhc bridge and ,ent ^ ’"tS 

II waa note oHtI/ four ocloek and tlie cas 

“■‘’VTe’St^aadrad again, t the 
the Straits, which were, morwver, cro^« 
all sorts of large and small of 

adranage of foe 

them rtL l«doa to run 

ofcoune, and itwM out ^‘^'Jif^n“equence 
between them at full ^ spe^> . 

was that it was eight o clock when 
u„ steamri alouljr into 

anchor out in the middle of about the 

while aptain Brown got ‘"f°™j““,hetobout- 
£r/nna, if there wrre an/ to be had attne 
„a„er'a office. It would have ken „ 

out of foe SOTlB without »' .‘X moorf^beh'nj 
aee if she ivere there, lying quieUrm ^ 

<he fortress of San Salvatore and foe very 

"""she was not there, and had not bKn tetrd^ 

hut a Paris f/rrn/diwa Ptn^Xj j Napl®. 

Slated that foe £r/«™ had arrived 
■ owner and parw on board. _ jj,p|t5, 

‘Well,’ said Mr. Van Torp, 10” 6. 
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‘ About eight hours, sir, counting our getting 
under way and out of this crowded water, which 
won’t take long, for the tide will soon turn.’ 

‘ Go ahead, ^said Mr. Van Torp. 

Giptain Brown prepared to get under way 
again as quickly as possible. The entrance to 
Messina harbour is narrow, and it was natural that, 
as he was in a hurry, a huge Italian man-of-war 
should enter the harbour at that very moment, 
with the solemn and safe deliberation which the 
movements of line-of-battlc ships require when 
going in and out of port. There was nothing to 
be done but to watt patiently till the fairway was 
clear. It was not more than a quarter of an hour, 
but Captain Brown was in a hurry, and as there 
was a fresh morning breeze blowing across the 
harbour he covdd not even get his anchor up with 
safe^ before he was ready to start. 

The result of all these delays was that at about 
nine o’clock he saw the Erinna right ahead, bows 
on and only half a mile away, just between Scylla 
and Faro, where the whirlpool is still a danger to 
sailing vessels and slow steamers, and just as the 
tide was turning against her and in his own favour. 
He did not like to leave the bridge, even for a 
moment, and sent the second mate with an urgent 
message requesting Mr. Van Torp to come up as 
soon as he could. 

Fist minutes earlier the owner had sat down 
to breakfast opposite Lady Maud, who was very 
pale and had dark shadows under her eyes for the 
nrst time since he had known her. As toon as 
the steward left them alone, she spoke. 
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•It M I^vtn/sfte Slid, ‘and he want* incfo 
wie ftim tack/ 

Mf. Van Torn stt down his tea untai^^ 
lUfcd at her. tie was not often compIeteJy 
ItT surjTtse, but for once he was almost spe^**^^ 
Hii lijn did not even more silently. 

* I was sure it was he/ I-ad y Maud sai4g 
I did not expect (hat* 

‘ \VelJ,' said Mr. Van Torp, finding bis voice, 
‘he shan't- That's all.' 

‘ No. I toJd him so. If I had been d^*“ 

I would has'C asked you to put me as-Hi^re at 
Messina. I thought you were going to stop 
—the stewardess told me where we were, bi^f 
knew nothing else ; and now we’re off again. 

* I an't help it, Maud,* said Van Torp, aJ®*^ 

in impossibilities like diat beard of his. 
sound ridiculous in the 6cc of your recognising 
your own husband, but it’s a soKd feet, and 
an't get os-er it. I wish I could atch the £P^‘^ 
and show him to that Tartar girl She’d kno^ ® 

} minute. He can’t be her man and Leven 
rhere’s only one thing to be done that I ^ 

What ? ■ asknl Ladf Maud sadfy aud increJ"- 
ously. 

‘ 'Tell him you’ll take him back on conditi 
lat he’ll shave.’ 

Mr. Van Torp, who was in dead earnest, IP 
ist given his best IHcnd this piece of sound pr^ 
al advice when the door opened, though he 
>t rung, and the steward announced that tfi 
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second mate had a message for Mr. Van Tofp* 
He was admitted, and he delivered it. 

The owner sprang to his feet. 

‘By thunder, we’ve caught 'em I ’ he cried, as 
he rushed out of the deck ^oon. 

Lady Maud leaned back and stared at his 
empty chair, wondering what was going to happen 
next. 

This was what happened. The Lancashire 
Lttis reversed her starboard engine with /“il 
speed astern, put her helm hard over to port, and 
turned back towards die Straits in the smallest 
space possible for her, pas«ng less than a cabU’s 
length fcom the Scylla rock, and nearly running 
down half a dozen hshing-b^ts that pulled like 
mad to get out of her way ; for they suppo#«d 
that her steering-gear had broken down, unless 
her capt^n had gone raving mad. 

While this was going on, Captain Btown 
himself, with the International Signal Code in 
his hand, was calling out letters of the alphabet to 
a quartermaster, and before his ship had msde 
half a circle the flags ran up the single stick the 
yacht carried. 

* My owner has urgent business with 
owner,’ was what the meant in pljdn 

English. 

The Erinna was going slow, for Baraka 
only just ready to come on deck, haste being, >n 
her opinion, an invention of Shaitan’s. Logo- 
theti, who wished her to see the Straits, was just 
inside the door of the deck saloon, waiting for her 
to come out of her ednn. The officer of the 
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Tratch read off the sign^ of the other yacht, na 
up the answering pennant, and sent for the 
sailing-master, but could of course do nothing 
else without orders. So the Eriana continued to 
go slow. All this took some minutes, for the 
officer had naturally been obliged to look up the 
signal in the Code before answering that he 
understood it ; and in that time Van Torp’s yacht 
had completed her turn and was nearly alongside. 
The Lancashire Lass slowed down to the Eriitita’s 
speed, and the two captains aimed their megaphones 
accurately at each other from their res^tin 
bridges for a little pleasant conversation. ^ uiptain 
Brown, instructed by Mr. Van Torp at his elbow, 
repeated what his signals had meant The other 
sailing-master answered that he had already 
informed his owner, who was coming to the 
bridge directly. 

At that moment Logotheti appeared. There 
was not much more than a cable’s length between 
the two yachts, which in land-talk means two 
hundred yards. Van Torp also saw a slim young 
lady in blue serge, %rith a veil tied over her hair, 
leaning on the rail of the promenade deck and 
looking towards him. With his glasses he 
recognised the features of Baraka. 

‘ Got ’em I ' he ejaculated in a low but audiMc 
tone of intense satisfaction. . 

Logotheti had also seen Van Torp, and waved 
his hand in a friendly manner. , 

* Ask the gentleman if he’ll come yhoaro, 
Giptain,’ said the American. ‘ I can't taiic 
through your cornopean anyway. I suppose we 
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an send the n ap hthn Uunth for him if vit stopj 
an’t we } ' 

‘Can’t slop here,* answered Captain Brown, 
‘The currents might jam us into each other, and 
we should most likely get aground in any case 
This is not even a safe place for going slow, when 
the tide is running.’ 

‘ Well, you know your business, and I don’t 
TcU him we don't want to interfere with anj 
arrangements he’s made, and that if he’ll kindlj 
set the pace he likes we’U trot along behind hiir 
till we get to a nice place, somewhere where wc 
can stop. I suppose W an’t run away from ui 
now, an he ? ’ 

Captain Brown smiled the smile of a man wht 
commands a twenty-lhree-knot boat, and proceedec 
to deliver the message in a more concise form 
Logotheti heard every word, and the answer wa; 
that he was in no hurry and was quite at Mr 
Van Torp’s disposal. He would be glad to knor 
whom the latter had on board with him. 

‘Ludy Maud Leven, Miss Margaret Donne 
Mrs. Rushmorc, and Count Kralinsky,’ answcrei 
Captain Brown, prompted by Van Torp. 

The latter was watching the Greek through ; 
pair of deer-stalking glasses, and saw distinct!; 
the expression of surprise that came into his fac 
when he heard the last of the names. 

‘ Tell the gentleman,' said Van Torp, * that i 
he’ll bring his party with him when we stop, I’l 
be very glad to have diem all take lunch with me. 

Captain Brown delivered the message. A 
such a short disOnce he did not even Rave 6 
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* No,’ answered Van Torp very gravely, * 1 
have not. No Ilvingwoman has any claim on me, 
and no dead woman could have, if she came to li/e 
again.' 

‘ Then I think you had a right to do what 
you’ve done, and what you are going to do. 
When a man behaves in that way he deserves no 
pity, and now that the crisis is coming I may as well 
tell you that I’ve done cverj'thing in my power to 
make Margaret give him up, ever since I have 
been sure that he had taken the girl with him 
on his yacht. So fie as catching them uniler 
Margaret’s very eyes is concerned, I’m gbJ you 
have succeeded—veiy glad 1 ’ 

On certain points Lady Maud was inflexible at 
to the conduce of men and women, but espcctailv' 
of men. * Mrs. Foxwell ’ spent much time behind 
the Virtue-Curtain, seeking for poor souN who 
were willing to be helped, and her experiences had 
Jed her to Wieve a modified version of the story 
of Adam and Eve and the Apple-tree which wjs 
quite her own. In her optnson Adam had been 
in the habit of talking to his wife about the tree 
for some time, and when the serpent 
itself to explain things he disercetiy witndrciv fill 
the intervjew was over. Therefore ‘ Mrs. fotwe” 
was, on the whole, more charitably Inclined to her 
own sex than the other, and when she was * » J v 
Maud ' she held very strong views indeeil 
the obligations of men who meant to marr|r, in. 
expressed them when the intended l^rLe w*’ 
^..dofhers. , 

‘Thank yov,‘ said Mr, Van lorp,affer the r> 
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finished her speech. * I’m glad you don't disap- 
prove, for if you did I’d try to begin all over again, 
as I told you. Any od\cr question ? You said 
" one or two,” and I’d like to have them all now.’ 

‘ Only one mor^ though perhaps IVc no busi- 
ness to ask it. If Margaret marries you, shall 
you want her to leave the stage ? ’ 

‘ Why, no t ’ answered Mr. Van Torp with 
alacrity. ‘That wouldn’t suit my plans at all. 
Besides, we're a Company, she and I.’ 

‘What do you mean ?’ Lady Maud thought 
he was joking. 

‘Well, 1 wasn't going to tell you till we’d 
orgatvised, but you’re as good as a deaf and dumb 
asylum about business things. Yes. We're 
oi^nising as “The Madame da Cordova and 
Rufus Van Torp Compary.” I’m going to build 
an opera-house in New York on some land I've 
got on fifth Avenue, and Miss Donne is going to 
run it, and we mean to have Wagner festivals and 
things, besides regular grand opera, in which she’s 
engaged to sing as often as she likes. There’s 
never been an opera-house on Fifth Avenue, but 
there’s going to be, and people will go to it. Miss 
Donne caught on to the scheme right away, so you 
see she’s not goii^ to leave the stage anyhow. As 
for her accepting me, 1 can’t tell you, because I 
don't know. Maybe she will, maybe she won’t. 
That isn't going to interfere widi the Company 
either way. Good scheme, isn't it ?’ 

‘Y’ou're a wonderful man,’ said Lady Maud, 
with genuine admiration. ‘Do you mean to say 
that you have settled all that between you already ? ' 
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' She signed the prcliminaiy agreement in Bay- 
reuth, and the papers arc being made out by my 
lawyer in Nerv York. You dont “ 

unfair to offer to build a theatre and call it after 
her, do you ? That isn’t « exercising undue intlu- 

cnee,” I suppose?’ . • Thi; 

‘No, and I think you re going toflin. 
other man hasn’t had a chance since you got mto 

’’°“men''a man chuekj hi. I'm 

going to pick them up for him. Clurity P 

““'lEven if “home" h n Mr erf;l 
ment ? ’ Lady Maud smiled for the first tm 

''“rhey talked a few minute, lonpcr, a£eciit 
that shi ahould tell Matptet what 
iappen ; but that Mr.. Itu.hmore and M ".J 
.hoiild be kept in 'S"”""?' t 

American Udy beeauae .he might V (, 
temptation and tell the C”™'! ' „ 

obvfoua reason,. It wa. '‘'“''LXSe. 
them would be on deck much before wgn 
came on board. e.L,,:,t,Icurrrn' 

There i. good a"thor^','’';'”fj{'S "n 
a. Sealctm, some few mile. Wo- ^ " ^n 
Sicilian side, and a'.horl d'ita«‘ 

the £r««a led the way, followed at a .hon 
br the Lancaihirt Lan. . j rft* 

^Logotheti and Raraka watehrd 
girl f«ogni«d V'an Torp on t.e r fad 
rscht, without even using ^ _ 

eyes like an eagle’s, and the Amenca 
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‘And what’ will become of Spiro?’ inquired 
Logothed gravely. 

* I do not know,* Baraka sud quietly. ‘ Perhaps 
he will lose his head. How can I tell ? But he 
is a good servant, and will obey me. Afterwards 
it will not nutter, for he is really a Muslilman, 
and will go at once to paradise if he dies, because 
he has killed a Christian.’ 

* But you are a Musulman, and he is to kill 
you also. What about that ? ’ 

' I am only a woman,’ answered Baraka with 
supreme indifference. ‘Now I will call Spiro 
and tell him what he U to do. He has a good 
revolver.’ 

Logodveti let her cUp her hands and send the 
ateward for her man, and she rose when be 
appeared and made him follow her a little way 
uong the deck. The interview did not last long. 
She handed him her glasses and made him loA 
carefully at the intended victim ; then she ap- 
parently repeated her brief instructions again, 
pointing here and there to the deck at her feet, 
to show him how they were to stand *, after which 
she turned quietly, came back to Logotheti’s side, 
and sat down again. 

‘ He tuiderstands,’ she said. ‘ It will be quite 
easy.’ 

But Logotheti, looking past her as she came 
forward, had met Spiro's eyes ; and he felt not 
even the slightest awtietyfor Kralinsfcy's safety, 
_^nor for Banka’s. He was still wondering what 
"“he should say to Margaret, but while he tned to 
think it over, his eyes dwelt on the noble little 
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profile of the slender Asiatic girl at his side; 
and it occurred to Jiim that^ although she had 
worn men’s clothes and done things that few 
women would dare to d<^ for the one purpose of 
her life, she would much rather die than show 
herself on the stage in a very low dress before 
thousands of people and sing to them, and take 
money for doing it ; and he remembered a time, 
not much more than two years past, when the 
mere thought had driven the idea of marrying the 
Primadonna quite out of his head for a while, and 
that, after all, it had been her physical attraction 
that had overcome the prejudice, making him say 
that he was as much in love with the Cordora as 
he had been with Margaret Donne, that ‘very 
nice English girl.’ For men are changeabk 
creatures after they think they have changed 
themselves to suit their tastes or their ideals, and 
the original man in them, good or bad, fine or 
coarse, genera/iy comes back in the great moments. 

At a distance, Ix)gothcti had supposed that 
he could somehow account to the Diva for the 
position in which he had foolishly placed himsrif, 
because he had done nothing and said nothing 
that he would have been ashamed of before her, 
if she knCTv the whole truth ; and he fiineied that 
even if they quarrelled she would make up w;w 
him before long, and marry him in the cnd._ Ifo 
had z good opinion of him»If as * * 

husband ; and with reason, since he had wen 
persecuted for years with offen of 
marriages from mothers of high degree who h*o 
daughters to dispose of And beneath that 
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convicoon there lurked^ in spite of him, the 
less worthy thought, tlut singers and actresses 
were generally less squeunish than women of 
the world about the little entanglements of their 
intended husbands. 

But now, at the very moment of meeting 
Margaret, he knew that if he found her very 
angry wi^ him, he would simply listen to what 
she had to say, make a humble apology, state the 
truth coldly, and return to his own yacht with 
Banka, under her very eyes, and in full sight of 
Lady Maud and Mrs. Rushmore. Besidln, he 
felt tolerably sure that when Spiro failed to carry 
out the young Tartar rirl’s murderous instruc- 
tions, she would femet all about the oath she had 
•worn by the ‘inviolable water of the Styx' and 
try to kill him with her own hands, so that it 
would be necessary to take her away abruptly, and 
even forcibly. 

Mattcn did not turn out as he expected, how- 
es-cr, after the two yachts stopped their engines in 
(he quiet waters off Scalett^ under the Sicilian 
mountains. 

Before the EnitM had quite lost her way, 
Logothed had his naphtha launch puSing along- 
side, and he got into it with Baraka and Spiro, 
and the lAncaskirt Lan had barely time to lowci 
her Ldder, while still moving slowly, before th( 
snsitor* were there. 

Baraka hade Logotheti go up fr»t, and troc 
daintily on the pratrf steps as she followed him 
The thief mite and thief steward srere waiting a 
ibc gangway. The mate saluted ; the ttewm 
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k'lf fhf r!i?Wf3 fo »he nuln saloon, ushered then 
irt, and shut the door. Spro was left outside, of 

ttJUMf. 

Ijil^ Mmd was there, sitting in an easj-chair 
in the tjfthes? comer. She nodded to Legotheti, 
but did not rise, and paid no more attention to 
lUralca than if she had not existed. 

Mr. Van Tcrj> shook hands coldly with 
Lotjothefi ; Baraka inlkcd directlrto Kralinsky, 
and then stood stonc^tiU before him, gazing up 
steadily* info his cj'cs. 

Neither Morcifctnor Mrs. Rushmorewere » 
I'C seen. Van Torp and l.^thcti both watched 
the other wo, looking from one fiee to the o ther. 
Kralinsky, with his eyeglass in his eye, surveyrt 
the lovely young barbarian unmoved, and the 
silence lasted half a minute. Then she spoke in 
her own language and KraJinsky answered hff, 
and orJy fa^otheti understood what they said 
to each other. Probably it did not occur to 
Kralinsky that the Creek knew Tartar. 

* You arc not Is-an. You are fatter, and 70“ 
have not his eyes.' 

Logotheti drew a long breath. ^ . 

‘No,’ answered Kralinsky. ‘I am luryij cis 
brother. I never saw you, but he told me ot 
you.’ 

‘ Where is Ivan ?' 

‘Dead.’ 

The proud little head was bowed down for a 
moment and Baraka did not speak till several 
seconds had passed. Then she looked up again 
_„i-jisj.suddenJy. Her dark eyes were quite dry. 
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* How long ? * 

* More than four montha.’ 

* You know jt ? ’ 

‘ I was with him and buried him. 

*It 13 enough.’ 

She turned, her head high, and went to the 
door, and no one hindered her from going out. 

‘ Monsieur Logotheti I ’ Lady Maud called 
him, and the Greek crossed the saloon and stood 
by her. ‘ He is not the man, I see,’ she said, with 
a va^e doubt in her voice. 

Van Torp was speaking with Kralfnsky in low 
tones. Lady Maud spoke to Logotheti again, 
af^er an Instant, in which she drew a painful 
breath and mew paler. 

‘ Mitt Donne knows that you Mt on bo*.td,' 
she said, * but she wishes me to say that she will 
not see you, and that she considers her engagement 
at an end, after what you have done.’ 

Logotheti did not heritate. 

*Will you kindly give a message to Miss 
Donne from me ? ’ he asked. 

‘That quite depends on what it is,' Lady 
Maud answered coldly. 

She felt that she herself had got something 
near a death *• wound, but she would not break 
down. 

* I you to tell Miss Donne that I yield to 
her decision,’ said Logotheti with dignity. ‘ We 
are not suited to each other, and it is better that 
we should part. Bat I cannot accept as the 
cause of our parting the 6ct that 1 have given my 
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‘How Jong?’ 

* More than four months.’ 

‘You know it ?’ 

* 1 was with him and buried htm.’ 

* It is enough.’ 

She turned, her head high, and went to the 
door, and no one hindered her from going out. 

‘ Monsieur Xjogotheti 1 ’ Lady Maud called 
him, and the Greek crossed the saloon and stood 
by her. ‘ He is not the man, I see,' she said, with 
a vaoue doubt in her voice. 

■k.' 

Van Torp was speaking with Kralinsky in low 
tones. Lady Maud ^poke to Logotheti apain, 
after an instant, in which she drew a painful 
breath and grew paler. 

* Miss Donne knoirs that you are on board, 
she said, * but she wishes me to say that she wil 
not see you, and that she considers her engagemeni 
at an end, after what you have done.’ 

Locothtti did not hesitate. 

you kindly give a message to Mis; 
Donne from me ? ’ he a3ced. 

‘That quite depends on what it is,' Lad] 
Maud answered coldly. 

She felt that she herself had got something 
near a death - wound, but she would not breal 
down. 

‘ I beg you to tell Miss Donne that I jneld t< 
her decision,' said Z^otheti with dignity. ‘Wc 
are not suited to ea<m other, and it is better tha 
wc should part- But I cannot accept as the 
cause of our porting the fact that I have given m; 
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he opened, and he stood looking out. A stesrard 
came at once, 

‘Send me Stemp,’ said Van Torp in a low 
Voice, as he stepped outside. 

* Yes, sir,' 

‘And, see here, send s« sailors with him,* 

‘Six, sir ?’ 

‘ Yes. Big fellows who can handle a man.’ 

‘VcT^' good, sir.* 

Mt. Van Torp went in again and shut the 
door. Kralinsky disdained flight, and was look- 
ing out of a window. Lady Nlaud had sot down 
again. For the first time in her life she felt 
Weak. 

In less than one minute the door opened 
and Stemp appeared, impassive and respectful. 
Behind h\n\ was the hoasswain, a huge North- 
umbrian, inU five young seamen in perfectly 
new guernseys, with fair quiet fiices. 

' Stemp.' 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

‘Take that man somewhere and sha>-e him. 
Ixase his moustache on.’ Van Torp pointed to 
Kralinsky. 

For once in his hfc Stemp gitpeJ fi?r Inrath. 
Kralinsky turned a greenish wh:tc, and seemed 
paralyseu with rape. 

‘Take h)s Iward off, sir, you mean V 

'Yes. Lease his moustache. Here, r«n,‘ 
added Van Tory, *take tK« fellow outside and 
hold him down in a chair while Stnrn ahj»rs 
him. Set?* TTic bmtswain ImkeJ doslitfuL 
* i Ie*s pretending to he soaitbodr he's rce,‘ aajd 
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‘ It's nothing. Thank God it hit me I It v?a 
meant for you.’ 

Van Torp’s rage instantly turned into tende 
care, and he insisted on examining the wound 
which was slight but would leave a scar. By ; 
miracle the b^ had gtaxed the angle of the tempi 
without going near the temporal artery, an( 
scarcely singeing the thick brown hair. 

Van Torp rang and sent for water and absorben 
cotton, and made a vcty neat dressing, over whicl 
Lady Maud tied her big veil. Just as this wa 
done, Stemp appeared at the door. 

* It’s ready, sir, if you would like to come am 
see. I've not scratched him once, sir.’ 

* All tight.’ Van Torp turned to lAdy Maud 
* Do you feel faint ! Lean on my arm.' 

But she would not, and she walJeed bravely 
holding herself so straight that she looked mud 
taller than he, though she fdt as if she were goinj 
to execution. 

A moment later she uttered a loud cry am 
clung to Van Torp's shoulder with both hands 
But as for him, he said only two words. 

* You hellhound I ' 

The man was not Boris Leven. 

The eyes, the upper part of the face, the hair 
even the flowing moustaches were his, but not th 
small retreatir^ dtin crossed by the sharp, thii 
scar of a sword-cut long healed. 

‘I know who you are,’ said V’an Torp, sur 
vcying him gravdy. ‘You’re Levi Longl^ 
brother, that disappeared before he did. 1 re 
member that scar.' 
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The truth turned out to be that there had been 
three brothers, the youngest being Ivan, and they 
had all entered the same Cossack regiment, and 
had served in the Caucasus, where most officers 
learn the Tartar language, which is spoken by all 
the different tribes. It will be simpler to designate 
them the English equivalents for their names. 

, Boris behavea himself tolerably well in the army, 
but both his brothers, John and George, who was 
his twin, were broken for cheating at cards, and 
emigrated to America. So long as they all wore 
their beards, as officers of Cossack regiments usually 
do, they were very much alike. They were all 
educated men of refined tastes, and particularly 
fond of music. 

When his two brothers were cashiered, Boris 
resigned, entered the diplomatic service, married 
Lady Maud Foxwell, and was killed by a bomb in 
Saint Petersburg. 

John and George separated in America when 
they were tired of punching cattle. 

John was somethii^ of a naturalist and was by 
for the most gifted of the three as well as the most 
daring. He gravitated to China and at last to 
Mongolia, wandering alone in search of plants and 
minerals, and it was to him that Baraka showed 
the ruby mine. He got back to civilisation with 
his treasure and took it to Petersburg unmolested. 

There he found George earning a poor living 
in an obscure position in the public service, hjs 
conduct in the army having been condoned or 
overlooked. John, who was the incarnation of 
selfishness, would do nothing for him. Geoige, 
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exaspentcd by htm, and half starved, murdered him 
in such a wy that he \ns supposed to have died 
hy an accideni, took possession of his hoard of 
unsold rubies, and wore to his twin brother to 
come and share the fortune John had left them. 

George and Boris had been in constant cdjtc- 
spondcnc<^ and had even helped each other with 
mortey (rom time to rime. &mc weeks elapsed 
after iforis’s return to Saint Petersburg before bis 
death, and during that time, he told George, who 
knew J..ondon wcU and had moreover helped him 
in his attempt to get a divorce, a vast number 
of details about his married life and his wife's 
behaviour, her characfer and tastes. Then Boris 
was killed in the street, and George left the country 
and changed his name, with the vague idea that 
his own ^n5 not a very creditable one and that 
If he kept it he might be troubled by his brother 
Boris's numerous ereditors. He began We over 
again as Kralinsky. 

He had not entertained the least intention of 
passing himself for Boris and claiming Lady Maud 
as his wife, till he met her, and her beauty made 
him Jose his head completely when he saw that 
she took him for her husband. He would have 
been found out inevitably sooner or later, but Van 
Torp’s vigorous action shortened Lady Mauds 
torments. 

George was tried, and Russian justice awo c, 
possibly under pressure from England. Tne 
family history of the l.evcns was exhumed and 
dissected before the courts. The crrfitors of 
Boris Leven appeared in legions and claimea that 
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Jn proper course he should have itiherited the 
rubies from his murdered brother, who would then 
have been able to pay his debts. The court 
thought so too, and ordered the confiscated trea- 
sure to be sold. 

But since it had been Boris's, the law was 
obliged to declare that the residue of the 
money, after paying the debts, was the property 
of Countess Leven, Boris’s widow. 

Lady Maud thus found herself in possession 
of a considerable fortune, for she accepted the 
inheritance when she was assured that it would 
go to the Russian Crown if she refused it. But 
there was a fall in the price of rubies, and the 
Russian Government at once sent an eKpensivc 
expedition to find the mine, an attempt which 
altogether failed, because Ivan L«ven had never 
told any one where it was, nor anything about it, 
and the court only knew from ceruin jewellers 
who had dealt both with Kralinsky and Baraka, 
that it was ‘ somewhere in Central Asia,’ which 
is an insuffiaent direction, even for a ruby mine. 

The wealth Lady Maud thus commands 
enables her to cany much further than formerly 
the peculiar form of charity which she believes 
to be her own invention, if it may be properly 
called charity at all, and which consists in making 
it worth while and agreeable to certain unfortunate 
people to live decent lives in quiet corners without 
starving, instead of calling to them to come out 
from behind the Virtue-Curtain and be reformed 
in public. It is a very expensive charity, how- 
ever, and very hard to exercise, and will never 
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be popular ; for the popular charities arc those 
that cost least and ire no trouble. 

Madame Konstantinos Logotheti is learning 
French and English, on the Bosphorus, with her 
husband, and will make a sensation when he 
brings her to London and Paris. On the day of 
his marriage, in Constantinople, Logotheti received 
a letter from Lady Maud, telling him how sorry 
she tvas that she had not believed him, that day 
on the j-acht at Scaletta, and saying that she 
hoped to meet his wife soon. It was an honest 
apology from an honest woman. 

He received a letter a few dap bter from 
Margaret, and on the same dav a magnificently 
printed and recklessly illustrated booklet reached 
him, fonrarded from Paris. The letter was from 
Margaret to tell him that she also took back what 
she had thought about Baraka and hoped to see 
him and her before long. She said she was gud, 
on the whole, that he had acted like a lunati^ 
because it was likely that they would both w 
happier. She herseir, she said, was going to be 
married to Mr. Van Torp, at Saint Georges, 
Hanover Square, before sailing for New 
where she was going to sing at the Opera after 
Christmas. If he should be in town then, she 
hoped he would come, and bring his wife. 

The booklet was an announcement, interl«ve 
with fine etchings, to the eSect that ‘ The Madame 
da Cordova and Rufus Van Torp Company wou 
their new Opera House in Fifth 
- than two years hence, with a 
.stival, to last two months, and to include t e 
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performance of Panifal with entirely new scenery, 
and the greatest living artistes, whose names 
were given. There was a plan of the house at 
the end of the booklet for the benefit of those 
who wished to make arrangements for being at 
the festival, and such persons were admonished 
that they must apply early if they expected to 
get seats. 

Mr. Van Torp had told the Diva that he 
would like her to choose a wedding present 
which she really wanted, adding that he had a 
few little things for her already. He produced 
sWie of them, but some were on paper. Among 
the latter was a house in New York, overlooking 
the Park and copied exactly from her own in 
Landon, the English architect having been sent 
to New York himself to build it. Two small 
items were two luxurious private cars of entirely 
different patterns, one for America and one for 
Europe, which she was always to use when she 
travelled, professionally or otherwise. He said 
he did not pve her the Lancashire Less because 
*it wasn’t quite new’ — having been about ten 
months in the water — but he had his own reasons, 
one of which was that the yacht represented a 
sentiment to him, and was what he would have 
called a ‘souvenir.’ But if she could think of 
anything else she landed, ‘now was the time.’ 

She said that there was only one thing she 
should really like, but that she could not have it, 
because it was not in the market. He asked what 
it was, and it turned out to be the ruby which 
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performance of Vanifal with entirely new scenery, 
and the greatest Uving artistes, whose names 
were given. There was a plan of the house at 
the end of the booklet for the benefit of those 
who wished to make arrangements for being at 
the festival, and such persons were admonished 
that they must apply early if they expected to 
get seats. 

Mr. Van Torp had told the Diva that he 
would like her to choose a wedding present 
which she really wanted, adding that he had a 
few little things for her alrrady. He produced 
some of them, but some were on paper. Among 
the Utter was a house in New York, cverlecking 
the Park and coded exactly from her own in 
London, the English architect having been sent 
to New York himself to build it Two smaU 
items were rwo luxurious private cars of entirely 
dlRerent patterns, one for America and one for 
Europe, which she was always to use when she 
travelled, professionally or otherwise. He said 
he did not give her the Lancashirt Lau because 
‘it wasn't quite new* — having been about ten 
months in the water — but he had his own reasons, 
one of which sras that the yacht represented a 
sentiment to him, and was what he would have 
called a ‘souvenir.’ But if she could think of 
anything else she frnded, ‘ now was the time.’ 

She “said that there was only one thing she 
should really like, but that she could not have it, 
because it sras not m the market. He asked what 
it was, and it turned out to be the ruby which 
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‘It’s been cut since then/ observed Mr. Van 
Torp. 

* It ought to have a name of its own I I'm 
sure it’s more beautiful than many of the named 
crown jewels ! ' She felt half hypnotised as she 
gazed into the gioiious depths oi the great stone. 
‘ Thank you,' she cried, * thank you so verj' much. 
I’m gladder to have it than all the other things.’ 

And thereupon she threw her magnificent arms 
round Rufus Van Toip’a solid neck, and kissed 
his cool flat cheek several times ; and it seemed 
Quite natural to her to do so ; and she wished to 
forget how she had once kis^ one other man, 
who had kissed her. 

‘ It wants a name, doesn’t it ? ' assented Mr. 
Van Torp. 

‘Yes. You must find one for it.’ 

‘Well/ he said, ‘after what’s happened, I 
suppose we’d better call it “The Diva's Ruby.” ’ 


THS END 
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,5''ia— TTr*»S!TOt»^eTfeebr B»C. l*-»n 
-.LtAAGET^Tf KeBS*<A- !*• n R. LTi*=«r 

Cbe ef (he OteieCSee. I IJ'. — — Eat V ' 
l.TTTOT-Tt»KiF'f*»*^h *'r*^*' 
\[AAE1TS5.-Eerk««»y. fyV 
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f; — Th^Pnd. ;/ ^[I'hoct-Tb. IBblnslo ’"' 

lI4III-i>f^¥',W.,i?..fc» ,, _,, cu.m M ajs<. 

iwoC-SAvn"" — ^ 

“rTThi PhilMderen. 

3*®" LiiirRBM Cl4T«rio?- 

wSofthaBalway. . p, i|u.«* »Iathi'a 



_ Tbi Mirtr^ a 

»3‘- WiES -rArtfc«»»2^L- * V/V II. 

>S 5ciL&'*."“ ¥,fs tw.." 

f^f Nj-fc-a. . <" « T ' * 





'43- FABKIN.—liapfrial Federation. Bf G. R. P*»>ci». 
r— lbs Great Donunion. 

•40- FABEj.—Tba Starr of fi\ek. % iUJoi GAveiat pA»»r. 

**9' PATEBEON.-~A Bon of ibo Bliini. By AatHua I’ATBasor. 

^ ForFreedotn'e Bake, 

J**- Tba Gospel ^rit a StiWl. 

53a- rTT^ohn Glyim.^ 

3^- FFAEG. —Donna 'Tereea ByF. M. TeAiix 
r— Nomber One,aadKoiab«Trro. 

41a FFABSB.— Four UontEa Bedeeed. By IL tL S. Piaisl 
ajS. FHFLLIIB.—Tbe Fdacatios of Anlonla. Gr F. E. rutuira 
44a POYSTEB.— KlAael Fertw. By E. Foancas roTjcita. 
ao(. F&lCB.-lntlieLfoii'aUoQtlt. UyEtKA-roaC reica. 

37a - — Off the &h Eoad. 

S76. PEICHA^!^^ Uodem Ifereeaarj. By K. abJ tt rucKaaiv 
3M- FEYCE.-Vjda Eiaem. l^Mu. a II. rare*. 

403. FEXCH— The Barden of a Woman. By RiciiAau rivca 
*t> — Yfmifrw Moonl. 

ajs. EATMOMD.— Ti7ph«nalnliate. ByW. lUywoNft 

67. Beaimah. B/ die Auiboe of **FnetMtt I& ConnoL” 

15a. RHOAbES.'^otn Tisreoj^ek. B? W. C Rmoibb. 

431 EUXIE.— Ifinor D^alognet. By W. r«TT Rioca- 

BITCIljDE.— Beearda of Teanyioa, SoeUn, and Brovnio^ By hin 
*00. Chapun from »«b« Uswnttan Moajolr*. 

**3'' ?5^C:'I^4D«'*e™*n’*Wofd. ByNaitKor. 

4*4. Kysjrt.E Iha UeUsUof Varam. By ttctTHARoeai*. 

»i KOgBiXLi-Uamosed. Ky w. cMta Romu. 

137. — A Btnsn Qopemest. 

^ SAKDrSl—Fot Fnnaa and P«4tiU. By F. tw Saaotai 
$004 SAICUIXIa'-Tu Toll oftbo EmA By vvuuam SATrxtii. 
j06, joy. ECOTT-— 'R»Tt7^ofUi«~Di»WTtr7.* BrCa|<Aia Rotter 
111 EEELI7.— Cipant'oa of EorfiaA By^ieJ R. StaitT. 

437. EEABP.— Tke Tonorut Cnd IB IhoEchool By Ertir* SHAtr. 
tjl — Tl» Children Ito E» Aw. 

491. EEEPFABD.— The Bad Crant. I'y AirticTeevimta Sntreawi 
J>a Enaniai Bone Inn. 

S>3. EIIEBIS&EAII and KEAXIE.-Tbc Fscc^'e Casp. By liicR 
*»3- The Hwit. By ll»i«A Swieror. 
ja. hUOSlEOO&E.-S~J I’rrdri By J- IL *.«o»niow. 

<19. — A Teacher of the YmIa asJ othar Taira 
»* — TBo COBBtotl iTt. 

•J* -— E'taefcA.lAdf FtUiaa. 

j'a EILEr;EEAD.-llt fhwlaslot B, 17«* U ^nttitaiv 

41«. — — Fnaeen Ftith. 

ElrniL— lonjGroeaa. Py F llorairipo .Snint. 

»4>4 f BiTH.— A T oath of Paraaaer*. ry 1. !■ f-nmt 
»>? ESAITIL— U Jireu DoNUy Karelx Pyl.CS»air«- 
»a IFESPEBj.— Dortara. ty »■% J. t Seteraa 
— Iht VeKfgtSlkc-*. 

»T* ETOtm.— Tlo flotUorofEUK*. Tf Ciam Straea 
'H $T001U.-i:4t EucUy. Pyt- »c. *niM.a 
HI TBEODOLL— CsJAf Fr-wniti. »* Maarwe Ta»n>->u 
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